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THE PLACE OF HERESY AND SCHISM IN 
THE MODERN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Ir Christ our Lord founded the Church as a visible and organised 
society, by a commission from Himself; if He did this in the most 
definite and pointed way by a charge, not to the mass of believers 
promiscuously, but to the Apostles, whom He had chosen, and whom 
in many significant ways He designated as His successors in carrying 
forward the great work of the Incarnation ; and, again, if this charge, 
far from being limited to the brief term of their personal careers 
upon earth, was expressly extended by a promise of His superintending 
presence with them (which could only mean with them and their 
successors) until the end of the world ; if, finally, this Church was to 
be the great standing witness in the world for Him and for the reco- 
very of lost mankind ; it follows that a most serious question arose 
hereupon, which may be described in such termsas these. It relates 
to the condition of any who, acknowledging His authority, yet should 
rebel against the jurisdiction then solemnly constituted, should sever 
themselves, in doctrine or in communion, from His servants, and 
should presume in this way to impair their witness and to frustrate 
thereby His work, so far as in them lay. 

This question did not escape the forethought of our Saviour, and 
it was dealt with by Him in the simplest and most decisive manner. 
‘If he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican ’ (St. Matt. xviii. 17). With this stringent law the 
language of the Apostles coincides, and, most markedly perhaps 
among them all, the language of St. John, who was especially the 
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Apostle of love. The work of heretics and schismatics was a work of 
the flesh, and, like other works of the flesh, it excluded from salva- 
tion. Thus, in the face of all hostile powers, and under the pressure 
of its hostility, the unity of the Church was maintained, and she 
patiently pursued her office through the gloom of this world to the 
glory of the next. 

This I think is a fair account of heresy and schism, according to 
the view of our Lord and the Apostles. But now there have passed 
away well nigh two thousand years, and enormous changes have been 
brought about. 

The Church, whose light in Apostolic days was still, so far as re- 
garded the world at large, hidden under a bushel, by degrees became 
mistress of the social and moral forces which determined the course 
of human society, and assumed a conspicuous and triumphant position. 
That cruel overweening world, of which Scripture speaks, waned by 
degrees and dwindled in her presence, and finally throughout Christen- 
dom became absorbed in the mass of baptised believers. But the 
internal change, though it was great, was not co-extensive with that 
on the exterior face. All the elements of evil, which at first had 
carried on an open warfare with the Church, now wrought against 
her true life and spirit more subtly from within. The tone of her 
life was immensely lowered, and her witness for God before the world, 
which was formerly only compromised by heresy and schism, was 
now darkened and enfeebled by latent corruption in a thousand forms. 
She was still, however, the heir of the promises: the obligations of 
her mission were unchanged. Was she still entitled as before to wield 
against those who broke away from her creed or her communion, the 
thunderbolts of the Most High? Without doubt it was still her duty 
to pray, as she now prays, to be delivered from the evils of heresy and 
schism ; but when her warnings had been slighted, and these evils had 
come into an existence, not only active but inveterate, was she still 
bound, was she now even permitted, to act upon the rules and to hold 
the language of the New Testament against the persons chargeable ? 

I should be inclined to reply that during such periods as the 
fourth century, when the wide sway of the Arian opinion often made 
it matter of doubt where the true Church of Christ, in one place or 
another, was to be found; or in other words with which of two con- 
tending bishops it was a duty to hold communion, this darkening of the 
evidence modified the moral character of the offence. But on the whole 
the credentials of the Church did not lose their original clearness, and so 
long as this was the case, her duties with respect to heresy and schism 
remained without substantial change, and she was bound not to 
compromise the safety of her spiritual children by any use of am- 
biguous language. 

Now it has happened in certain cases, and it seems to have come 
about very gradually since the Advent, that the laws of religion have 
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been modified by circumstance. Nothing can be more broad and 
sweeping than the denunciations of the Old Testament, against all 
attempts to embody in images the forms of living creatures. The 
crime of idolatry ranks in all its pages with the very highest crimes. 
But it has been urged that, from the time when the Son of God 
was pleased to assume human form, this law naturally, if insensibly, 
underwent an essential modification. By far the largest portion of 
the Christian Church, gives a sanction to the use for religious purposes 
either of images or of pictures. This use is not wholly excluded from 
the Churches of the Reformation, as may be seen in Lutheran coun- 
tries, and especially in Scandinavia. Not that the dangers which 
beset the employment of images in religion have been wholly removed ; 
but rather that they are now in the class of dangers fit to be guarded 
against otherwise than by absolute prohibition. It is not now with 
us as it was at the period when Moses was in Horeb. The world was 
then generally given to the practice of representing God in images ; 
and in many cases this practice, especially in the East, was associated 
with purposes unspeakably degrading. The mission of the Hebrew 
race absolutely required that the Divine idea should be held in sharp 
severance from every material form. The religion of the God-man 
has now deprived abuse of every palliation. A new method of pro- 
cedure has to be adopted, and the mere making of the image or 
picture, apart from the cult paid to it, no longer involves the guilt 
of idolatry. 

We might perhaps quote, as another instance of the mutability in 
certain cases of great religious laws, the case of the law of usury. It 
appears to have been incorporated in the Mosaic system, as a conser- 
vative expedient for the repression of all those economic changes, 
which seemed to threaten the fixity of the Jewish system. Hence 
the taking of usury is everywhere denounced with vehemence as a 
moral offence. Yet our Saviour himself, in the parable of the talents, 
appears to recognise interest upon money as an established, perhaps 
as a legitimate, practice. The phrase itself has been essentially 
changed in signification ; and the whole prohibitory system against it, 
in whatever sense, may be said to have disappeared from the face of 
Christian Statute-Books. 

Let us see whether the application of true and just principles to 
the mixed and fluctuating conditions of life has undergone, or ought 
to undergo, in the case of heresy and schism, any mitigation offering 
in some respects an analogy with what has happened as to the law 
of idolatry and the law of usury. 

Now the guilt of any offence whatever, varies inversely with the 
strength and clearness of the evidence which establishes its criminality. 
And surely it is not to be denied that the evidence which condemns 
heresy and schism has been greatly darkened, and therefore greatly 
weakened, since the days of the Apostles. 
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The Church was then fresh from the hands of her Divine Founder. 
The principles of life within her were so powerful as to preclude any 
allowed manifestation of the spirit of heresy or of schism, or to render 
its suppression easy. She was governed by those who had personally 
known the Lord: whose authority was attested by the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit; by men, some of whose brethren had already 
sealed, and who might themselves at any moment be summoned 
personally to seal, their testimony with their blood. The unity of 
the Church was a fact as patent to those who came into contact with 
it, as the unity of the sun in heaven, and to deny the one was like 
denying the other. 

But before three centuries had passed, the Church was at variance 
for considerable periods with itself, both in communion and in doc- 
trine, and these periods were gradually elongated into something like 
acontinuous chain. During the agonising struggles of the fourth 
century with Arianism, the intensity of which it is difficult for modern 
Christendom to conceive, where was the light of the city on the hill ? 
or what could be the responsibility of the individual Christian, for 
threading his way through the mazes of theological controversy to the 
truth? Onminor cases it is needless to dwell; almost needless to 
point out that in cases such as that of Montanism, the party adjudged 
to be heretical might well seem, to the inexperienced eye, as the 
stoutest attestors of the antagonism between Church and world, which 
all knew to be a fundamental truth of the Gospel. The force of 
Athanasian faith proved eventually sufficient to bring the Arian 
heresy to its downfall, and the accompanying schisms to a close. 
But who does not feel that these facts of history remaining on its 
page cast some haze upon the clear light of the Apostolic doctrine of 
schism, and abate the sharpness of its edge? Still, as facts, they 
passed away, and unity was admitted in principle as the universal 
law. 

But experience had yet to produce larger crops of evidence all 
working in the same direction. The eleventh century established the 
rupture between the Greek and the Latin Churches which has never 
yet been closed ; but which on the contrary has, it is to be feared, been 
seriously widened by the proceedings of the Vatican Council in 1870 ; 
proceedings which appear to have so greatly sharpened the edges of 
Papal infallibility. But the division established between East and 
West did not end there. There grew up in the fourteenth century a 
division between West and West, between Rome and Avignon, under 
which the English Christian found himself excommunicated in Scot- 
land, and the Scotch in England. Into this labyrinth we need not 
further enter. The quarrel reached its close; but not in full until 
the fifteenth century had well advanced. Even then there remained 
the formidable question to be settled, which party had been in true 
corporate union with the Chair of St. Peter. Any answer to this 
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question which may be attempted, appears to involve consequences 
beset with the most formidable difficulties. If either party be ex- 
cluded, then the light of half Western Christendom had been extinct 
for half a century. If on the other hand it be attempted to include 
them all by the doctrine of an upright intention, that doctrine, when 
once admitted with respect to Church communion, may be found to 
render all sharp application of the argument against schismatics (nor 
is the case of heretics in my opinion materially different), in truth 
against all non-Roman Christians, nearly impracticable. Meantime 
the East had all along its divisions also, and Churches tainted with 
heresy (under the decrees, for example, against Nestorius,) still sub-. 
sisted, and have continued to subsist down to the present day. More- 
over, they appear to enjoy equally with the Orthodox Church the 
prerogative of perpetuity. 

After this it seems almost needless to refer to the further and 
great aggravations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But to 
find a way of escape from their significance, surely implies a marvel- 
lous faculty of shutting the eyes to facts. The Continental Reform- 
ation is now nearly four hundred years old. It underwent in the 
sixteenth century much vicissitude. But, on the whole, sects and 
parties have settled down. The boundaries of sect now undergo no 
great changes. Protestantism unable to make good its footing south 
of the Alps, and numerically feeble in France, yet remains upon the 
whole, after this long experience, a hard, inexpugnable, intractable, 
indigestible fact. In some countries, as in Scandinavia, it enjoys 
even exclusive possession. Who can fail to be struck with the fact, 
that the distinctions between the fugitive and the permanent seem 
to be in a measure broken down? It was not so of old. The Gnostic, 
the Arian, the Donatist, the Monophysite, where are they? When 
we compare their meteoric passage over the scene, with the massive 
and by no means merely controversial Protestantism of Northern 
Europe, are we not led to the conclusion that there must be some 
profound and subtle difference in the causes which have issued in 
such a signal contrariety of results? It does not seem altogether like 
the case of the wicked man, flourishing for a moment like the green 
bay tree, but presently sought for and nowhere to be found. 

And if this be true as to the Protestantism of Continental 
Europe, is it not even more vividly true of the singularly active and 
progressive Protestantism (other than Anglican) of Great Britain ? 
I speak of that Protestantism—Presbyterian, Methodist, Indepen- 
dent, and the rest—which has not only built itself steadily upward, 
without aid, speaking generally, from any other than internal and 
voluntary resources, but has reproduced itself in America, endowed 
there also with much of this same reproductive energy, and has 
dotted nearly all barbarous countries with the light of its Christian 
Missions, 
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I have not here spoken of the Church of England, which holds a 
remarkable, and, in some degree, a peculiar, position of its own in 
Christendom. But I must admit that, at periods not wholly beyond 
my memory, and in appreciably large portions of the country, it has 
appeared as if the hands principally charged with the training of 
souls for God, were the hands mainly or only of Nonconformists. If 
in the abstract it be difficult to find justification for English Noncon- 
formity, yet when we view it as a fact, it must surely command our 
respect and sympathy. Ifso we cannot dare to curse what God seems 
in many ways to have blessed and honoured, in electing it to perform 
duties neglected by others, and in emboldening it to take a forward 
part, not limited to our narrow shores, on behalf of the broadest 
interests of Christianity. Here, indeed, I may speak as one who in 
some degree at least knows that whereof he is talking. I have seen 
and known and but too easily could quote the cases, in which the 
Christian side of political controversies has been largely made over 
by the members of the English Church to the championship of Non- 
conformists. I take it for example to be beyond all question that, 
had the matter depended wholly on the sentiment and action of the 
National Church, the Act for the extinction of negro slavery would 
not have been passed so soon as in the year 1833. 

There are civil cases when, though we may not be able to say 
the rebel is in the right, yet we can clearly see that the possessor of 
power who drove him to be a rebel, is far more profoundly in the 
wrong. It may perhaps be that something of a similar situation has 
been brought about in the Christian Church, and that antichristian 
ambitions, working under some thin Christian garb, have in a certain 
sense sapped and mined foundations, in such manner that, through 
long addiction to and tyrannical enforcement of unreasonable claims, it 
has eventually become impracticable to procure the allowance of any 
just weight to claims which are reasonable. 

If there be anything of force or justice in the foregoing remarks, 
they lead us directly and undeniably to an-important consequence. 

Nothing can be more plausible, or at first sight stranger, than 
the case which can be made for itself by the spirit of proselytism ; 
although our Saviour made a reference to it which cannot be 
encouraging to its more reckless votaries. Let us see what that case 
really comes to, Truth, it will be truly said, is the possession most 
precious to the soul of man. If I am so happy as to possess the 
truth, as the question supposes it, am I to stand by inactive, and see 
my neighbour perish for the lack of the sustenance which it supplies ? 
The case, without doubt, is susceptible of startling presentation. 
But let us look into it a little more closely. Who assures me that 
this truth of yours, on which you so naturally rely, is certified by any 
other witness, than the witness of your own private spirit? You will 
hardly pretend that it has come to you with the stamp and seal of a 
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Divine revelation, or that you are entitled to proclaim, like one of 
the ancient prophets, ‘Thus saith the Lord!’ Holy Scripture 
provides us with instances of the danger of substituting the witness 
of another person’s private spirit for our own (1 Kings xiii.). Your 
supposed certainty is but your sincere persuasion ; a great warranty 
without doubt for yourself, but none whatever forme your neighbour. 
Unless, indeed, you can show me that you have received from on high, a 
commission to instruct mankind in that which you have learned 
yourself; but such a commission, which, if it is to rule me, must be 
exhibited in a manner which I can understand, you do not attempt 
to show. And thus, or in some way like this, it is that the hot 
proselytiser ought to learn to pay some of that respect to the con-- 
victions of his neighbours, which he pays so largely to his own. 

Let us show a little more particularly why and wherefore such 
respect ought to be paid. 

When the proselytiser' begins his operations, his first act is to 
plant his battering-ram, stronger or weaker as the case may be, 
against the fabric of a formed belief. It may be a belief well formed 
or ill; but it is all which the person attacked has to depend upon, 
and where it is sincere and warm, even if unenlightened, the pro- 
selytiser, properly so called, seems to have a special zest in the 
attack, His purpose is to batter it down, to cart away the ruins, and 
then to set about building up something else, which he has inwardly 
projected, in its stead. His purpose is constructive: but his activity 
is bent in the first instance to destroy. He little knows how easy 
is the last-named operation, how difficult the first. When he has 
broken to pieces the creed or system at which his great guns are 
aimed, what right or power has he to dig new foundations for a mind 
which is in no way bound to his allegiance? He has led his victim 
out into the desert, to choose for himself amidst a thousand paths. 
It is with a just, though not an exclusive, regard to these principles, 
as I conceive, that the wisest men have proceeded. 

It was my lot to visit Munich in the autumn of the year 1845 
for a purpose purely domestic. This purpose required me to call 
upon Dr. Déllinger, then (I may almost say) the favourite theologian 
of the Latin Church in succession to Méhler, and undeniably a person . 
of essentially large, historic, and philosophic mind. He gave me his 
time and thoughts with a liberality that excited my astonishment, 
and I derived from him much that was valuable in explanation and 
instruction, nor did he scorn my young and immature friendship. 
For the Church of England, and for its members, among whom I 
counted, the period was one of disaster and dismay; it was the hour 
of Newman’s secession ; the field of controversy was dark with a host 
of fugitives. But in that trying hour, Dr. Déllinger, while he 


1 Some sensible remarks on this subject will be found in the correspondence of 
Cowper, where possibly they would not be looked for. 
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patiently laboured to build me up in Christian belief, never spoke to 
me a single word that smacked of proselytism. He would not (so I 
suppose) destroy the half truth, as the first step to the introduction 
of (what he would think) the whole. I should define the spirit of 
proselytism as a morbid appetite for effecting conversions, founded 
too often upon an overweening self-confidence and self-love. 

The antidote to this spirit, is to be found in a careful regard to 
the whole circumstances of the case and position of the person con- 
cerned. The first requisite is to distinguish markedly between the 
ringleader in a heresy or schism, and his followers; and the next to 
distinguish, still more markedly, between the first generation of the 
followers, and their descendants. 

The great, I might say the enormous, difference which subsists be- 
tween the founder of a heresy and those who inherit it from the 
founder, may be illustrated by examining the nature of the term. 

The word heresy does not in itself imply poisonous or mischievous 
opinion. It means self-chosen and self-formed opinion. The Gospel 
is not chosen or formed by us: but fashioned by God and tendered 
for our acceptance. Here lies the responsibility of the arch-heretic 
or heretic proper: God offers him something, he puts it aside, and 
substitutes for it another thing. 

But in the case of his heirs and successors, there is no supposition. 
Not through their own act, but through the act of the heretic proper, 
the Divine offer has been hid from their view. If and so far as the 
heresy involves in itself perversion of the Christian dogma, they are 
the sufferers. But here weare dealing with error, not heresy. With 
the speciality of heresy, namely, self-appointed choice in lieu of 
acceptance from the hand of God, they have nothing to do. The 
heretics of the Apostolic times were founders, self-choosers, and thus 
heretics proper. The ostensible heretics of our times are consequential 
and passive, and do not fall within the proper compass of the term, 
unless, and then only in so far as, they make themselves party to the 
original rejection of a Divine tender. 

A petty and most unwarrantable schism was engendered in the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, some thirty or forty years ago: but 
within that obscure and abstractedly unblessed fold, there grew up, 
as I had occasion to know, some young persons of a singular holiness. 
And what we ought to bear in mind is this; the young Protestant, 
Nonconformist, Quaker, or other (supposed) imperfect believer, has 
been reared, like the young Roman Catholic or Eastern, in a home. 
He has been taught about God, to believe in Him, to love Him, to 
obey Him, in the lap of a mother. He holds his religion (though he 
may not know it), as the mass of Continental Christians do, by 
tradition. In these first convictions his mind and soul have been 
trained ; and they are entitled to respect, and to the most considerate 
and tender treatment, upon the very same principles as those which, 
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within the fold of the hierarchical Churches, fence round with sacred- 
ness the pious aspirations of the young. Maxima debetur puero 
reverentia. But what is true of the child also adheres to the adult ; 
and, if the tenor of this paper be a sound one, we must beware of all 
that looks coldly or proudly upon beliefs, proved by experience to be 
capable of promoting, in their several degrees, conformity to the Divine 
will, and personal union with the Saviour of the world. 

Let us now proceed to consider various objections which may be 
taken in perfect good faith, to the strain of argument and remark, which 
have been followed in the present paper. 

It may in the first place be said that I am playing with edge-tools ; 
that the record of Scripture is plain and strong, written on the 
sacred page as in characters of fire. Do not, it will be said, attenuate, 
do not explain away, a teaching which is Divine. You are tempting 
your fellow-creatures to walk in slippery paths, and if they should falk 
you will have incurred no small responsibility. 

My reply is as follows. In the cases of idolatry and of usury, I 
have sought to follow the guidance of Scripture itself; and, it should 
be remembered that Scripture is not a stereotype projected into the 
world at a given time and place, but is a record of comprehensive 
and progressive teaching, applicable to a nature set under providen- 
tial discipline, observant of its wants which must vary with its growth, 
and adapting thereto in the most careful manner, its provisions. 

What I have attempted, is to distinguish between the facts of heresy 
and schism, as they stood in the Apostolic age, and the corresponding 
facts as they present themselves to us, at a period when the ark of 
God has weathered eighteen hundred years of changeful sea and sky. 

I think it was in the year 1838 that the Rev. Sir William Palmer 
published his book upon ‘The Church,’ which I suppose to be, 
perhaps, the most powerful, and least assailable defence of the 
position of the Anglican Church from the sixteenth century, especi- 
ally from the reign of Henry the Eighth onwards. The beok was 
after a few years submerged in the general discredit and discomfiture, 
which followed upon the temporary collapse of the Oxford movement, 
consequent upon the secession to the Latin Church of the most 
powerful genius among its founders. Father Perrone, the official 
theologian of the Roman See, said of its author, if my memory serve 
me right, that he was theologorum Oxoniensium facile princeps, and 
gracefully added, talis cum sit, utinam noster esset. But he applied 
in all their vigour to Presbyterians, Puritans, and others, the language 
of the New Testament concerning heresy and schism, and he seemed 
ruthlessly to cast them and their communions out of the Church of 
Christ. I remember feeling at the time the incongruity of such 
language. In or about the year 1874, the distinguished author 
published an anonymous work under the pseudonym of Umbra 
Oxoniensis : as to which Dr. Déllinger said to me ‘ This writer knows 
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what he is about.’ He presented in truth an essential alteration of 
his rigid and icy views upon modern heresy and schism. Of the 
work itself Dr. Dollinger said that its republication, with such en- 
largement or modification of the text as the lapse of half a century 
had rendered needful, would be ‘ an event for Christendom ’ (ein Ereig- 
niss fiir die Christenheit). 

But I turn to the higher authority of Holy Writ, and the historic 
dealings of God with His chosen people. I ask the impartial reader 
to compare the treatment awarded to Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
and to their followers, with the providential method pursued, after 
the great schism of Jeroboam, with the Ten Tribes or Northern 
Kingdom. Not that the act of this heresiarch was lightly viewed : 
who, in the teeth of all the tokens continually displayed in Hebrew 
history, ‘ made Israel to sin.’ So stood the founder; but how stood 
the followers? Were they cast out from the elder covenant and its 
provisions for Divine guidance? The account given us of the priest- 
hood of the Northern Kingdom, with its broken succession, might 
not of itself supply an answer. But parallel with, not antagonistic 
to, the sacerdotal orders ran the historic race of prophets. The two 
great functions might be united in the same person. They were in 
themselves alike sacred, and perfectly distinct. The schismatic body 
constituted the majority ; but this could have no determining effect, 
for ‘thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.’ On grounds, as 
we may rest assured, quite distinct from those of mere numerical 
preponderance, the Northern Kingdom was still systematically made 
the object of rebuke, encouragement, or warning. To it was addressed 
the great representative ministry of Elijah, the person selected to 
typify the prophets in the grand vision of the transfiguration: and 
his character was, so to speak, reproduced in that of the Baptist. 
Their ruinous dispersion was treated much like that of the Jews. 
Samaritans, after the Advent, continued to be the objects of the 
tender segards of our Lord; and the recently recovered Pentateuch 
of the Samaritan use, has served to show that the people of this motley 
nation, now so hard to trace amidst the floods of ethnical change, 
still remained, either collectively or individually, within the fence of 
the vineyard once planted ‘ on a very fruitful hill.’ 

I ask no more than that we should apply to the questions of 
heresy and schism, now that they have been permitted, all over 
Christendom, to harden into facts seemingly permanent, and to bear 
not thorns and thistles only, but also grapes and figs, the principles 
which Holy Scripture has set forth in the history of the two Hebrew 
kingdoms, and which a just and temperate use of the method of 
analogy may extract from the record. 

I now turn to another objection which may be advanced against 
me from the Catholic churchman’s point of view. And by the Catholic 
ehurchman I mean simply one who adheres with firmness to the 
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ancient or Catholic Creeds of the Church. These are the Apostolic 
Creed and the (as commonly called) Nicene Creed; the Athanasian 
Creed, however important as a document of history and theology, 
occupying a different place. 

It will have been noticed that the argument of these pages points 
to an alteration in the ancient modes of dealing with those who de- 
cline to accept these venerable documents, I have shown that the 
finger-posts which marked the way to them have, in the course of 
time, been blurred by human infirmity, and I may be asked whether 
I propose to resign or abandon those portions of the old Creeds which 
do not now command, as they did four centuries ago, an universal — 
acceptance? For instance, ‘I believe in one Baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins.’ For a section of Christendom, not inconsiderable in 
numbers, and as I conceive growing in magnitude relatively to the 
whole, these words, I fear, convey no very definite meaning, and are 
in no sense an article of faith. I mean the non-Episcopal Protestants, 
especially those of the English tongue. We are not, it seems, to 
condemn them as they would have been condemned of old for con- 
tumacy in the non-acceptance of this article ; but we are, in the rather 
hollow phraseology of the day, to dwell much on the matters in which 
we agree, little on those in which we differ ; a sentiment capable of 
either wise or unwise application, but sometimes put forward in a 
thoroughly onesided spirit, and intended to convey as its true sense 
that we are to make light of our differences with the Reformed 
Churches of the sixteenth century, but as much as we please of any 
points in controversy with the great Latin and Eastern communions ; 
as if the sixteenth century of our era had been favoured with a new, 
and even with a more authoritative, republication of the Gospel. 

Is it the effect, it may be asked, the drift of these explanations, to 
land us in the substitution for our ancient and historical Christianity, 
of what is known as undenominational religion ? 

This is no trivial question, especially in Great Britain and North 
America. For in them subsist great numbers of religionists organised 
in bodies which really present few or no salient points of difference. 
The Sacrament of Baptism might have appeared to raise such a 
point, when Baptism was conceived to convey with Divine authority 
an inward and spiritual grace. But in proportion as the minds of 
men are staggered at such a doctrine, and as Baptism consequently 
resolves itself into a becoming and convenient form, the bodies known 
as Independents and Baptists, counted by millions respectively, may 
seem to find their warrant for severance from one another somewhat 
obscured. And as in parts of Great Britain, and in most parts of 
North America, these non-Episcopal Protestants constitute the bulk 
of professing Christians, we cannot wonder, and should not complain, 
if they are more and more laid hold of by the idea, that the conten- 
tions of Anglicans, and even of Roman Catholics or Easterns, may 
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properly be overridden with regard to their sectional peculiarities 
and may be justly required to submit to laws which impose, in 
schools for the education of the young or otherwise, something that is 
called undenominational religion. Are not belief in Christ, and union 
with Christ, the main, the all-important matters, and why should we 
not together put forward the assertions in which we agree, and leave 
to the separate care of those who hold them and think them material 
all adventitious provisions which are supplementary to this grand and 
central purpose of the Gospel? A purpose which still blazes, as it 
were, in the heavens without obscuration before our eyes, while we 
ourselves confess that the tokens necessary to make good the claims 
of this or that communion to our allegiance, have been in the course 
of time obscured. 

A few words then are necessary on the nature of undenominational 
religion. 

The idea conveyed in this phrase with awkwardness character- 
istically modern, has in my opinion two aspects absolutely distinct. 
One of them is in the highest degree cheering and precious. The 
other aspect disguises a pitfall, into which whosoever is precipi- 
tated will probably find that the substance of the Gospel has escaped, 
or is fast escaping, from his grasp. With the meiner of them I first 
proceed to deal, and very briefly. 

I do not know on earth a more blessed subject of contemplation 
than that which I should describe as follows. There are, it may be, 
upon earth four hundred and fifty millions of professing Christians. 
There is no longer one fold under one visible shepherd: and the 
majority of Christians (such I take it now to be, though the minority 
is a large one,) is content with its one shepherd in heaven, and with 
the other provisions He has made on earth. His flock is broken up 
into scores, it may be hundreds, of sections. These sections are not 
at peace but at war. Nowhere are they too loving to one another 
for the most part love is hardly visible among them. Each makes it 
a point to understand his neighbours not in the best sense, but in the 
worst : and the thunder of anathema is in the air. But they all pro- 
fess the Gospel. And what is the Gospel? In the old-fashioned 
mind and language of the Church, it is expressed as to its central 
truths in very few and brief words; it lies in those doctrines of the 
Trinity, and the Incarnation of Christ, which it cost the Christian 
flock in their four first centuries such tears, such prayers, such 
questionings, such struggles, to establish. Since those early cen- 
turies men have multiplied upon the earth. Disintegration within 
the Church, which was an accident or an exception, has become a 
rule: a final, solid, and inexorable fact, sustained by opinion, law, 
tendency, and the usage of many generations. But with all this 
segregation, and not only division but conflict of minds and interests, 
the answer given by the four hundred and fifty millions, or by those 
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who were best entitled to speak for them, to the question what is the 
Gospel, is still the same. With exceptions so slight, that we may 
justly set them out of the reckoning, the reply is still the same as it 
was in the Apostolic age, the central truth of the Gospel lies in the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, in the God that made us, and the 
Saviour that redeemed us. When I consider what human nature 
and human history have been, and how feeble is the spirit in its war- 
fare with the flesh, I bow my head in amazement before this mighty 
moral miracle, this marvellous concurrence evolved from the very 
heart of discord. 

Such, as I apprehend, is the undenominational religion of heaven, 
of the blissful state. It represents perfected union with Christ, and 
conformity to the will of God, the overthrowing of the great rebellion, 
and the restoration of the perpetual Eden, now enriched with all the 
trophies of redemption, with all the testing and ripening experiences 
through which the Almighty Father has conducted so many sons 
to glory. It is the fair fabric now exhibited in its perfection, 
which could afford to drop, and has dropped, all the scaffolding 
supplied by the Divine Architect in His wisdom for the rearing of 
the structure. The whole process, from first to last, is a normal pro- 
cess, and has been wrought out exclusively by the use of the means 
provided for it in the spiritual order. Whatever may have been the 
diversity of means, God the Holy Ghost has been the worker; and 
the world, which Christ lived and died to redeem, has been the scene. 
In some cases the auxiliary apparatus was elaborate and rich, in 
others it was elementary and simple, but in all it was employed, and 
made effectual for its aim, by the hand of the Almighty and Allwise 
Designer. 

Here is the genuine undenominationalism ; now let us turn to 
the spurious. 

From every page of the Gospel we find that the great message 
to be conveyed to the world, in order to its recovery from sin, 
was to be transmitted through a special organisation. I do not 
enter on any of the questions controverted among believers as to the 
nature of this organisation, whether it was the Popedom, or the 
Episcopate, or the Presbyterate, or the Christian flock at large con- 
secrated and severed from the world by Baptism. . The point on which 
alone I now dwell is that there was a society, that this society was 
spiritual, that it lay outside the natural and the civil order. These 
had their own places, purposes, and instruments; they were qualified 
to earn a blessing in the legitimate use of those instruments within 
their own sphere, or might degrade and destroy them, by ambitiously 
and profanely employing them for purposes for which they were not 
intended by the Most High. 

Nowhere, so far as my knowledge goes, is this essential difference 
between the temporal and the spiritual kingdoms laid down with a 
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bolder and firmer hand, than in the confessional documents of the 
Scottish Presbyterian system. It may be due to that Christian 
courage, that Scottish Presbyterianism has been found strong enough 
to exhibit in this nineteenth century of ours, examples of self-sacrifice 
and faith, which have drawn forth tributes of admiration from the 
Christian world at large. Conversely, of all the counterfeits of religion 
there is in my view none so base as that which passes current under 
the name of Erastianism, and of which it has been my privilege to 
witness, during the course of the present century, the gradual decline 
and almost extinction, especially among the luminaries of the political 
world. This is not a question between a clergy and a laity; but 
between the Church and the world. Divine revelation has a sphere, 
no less than a savour of its own. It dwelt of old with the prophets, 
the priests, and the congregation; it now dwells with the Christian 
people, rulers and ruled; and this strictly in their character as 
Christian people, as subjects of God the Holy Ghost engaged with 
them in the holy warfare, which began with the entrance of sin into 
the world, and which can never end but with its expulsion. Foul 
fall the day, when the persons of this world shall, on whatever pretext, 
take into their uncommissioned hands the manipulation of the religion 
of our Lord and Saviour. The State, labouring in its own domain, 
is a great, nay a venerable, object ; so is the family. These are the 
organic units, constitutive of human societies. Let the family trans- 
gress and usurp the functions of the State; its aberrations will be 
short, and a power it cannot resist will soon reduce its action within 
proper limits. But the State is, in this world, the master of all 
coercive means ; and its usurpations, should they occur, cannot be 
checkéd by any specific instruments included among standing social 
provisions. If the State should think proper to frame new creeds by 
cutting the old ones into pieces and throwing them into the caldron 
to be reboiled, we have no remedy, except such as may lie hidden 
among the resources of the providence of God. It is fair to add that 
the State is in this matter beset by severe temptations ; the vehicle 
through which these temptations work will probably, in this country 
at least, be supplied by popular education. 

The Church, disabled and discredited by her divisions, has found 
it impracticable to assert herself as the universal guide. Among the 
fragments of the body, a certain number have special affinities, and 
in particular regions or conjunctures of circumstances it would be 
very easy to frame an undenominational religion much to their liking, 
divested of many salient points needful in the view of historic 
Christendom for a complete Christianity. Such a scheme the State 
might be tempted to authorise by lawin public elementary teaching, 
nay, to arm it with exclusive and prohibitory powers as against other 
and more developed methods which the human conscience, sole 
legitimate arbiter in these matters, together with the Spirit of God, © 
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may have devised for itself in the more or less successful effort to 
obtain this guidance. It is in this direction that we have recently 
been moving, and the motion is towards a point where a danger 
signal is already lifted. Such an undenominational religion as this 
could have no promise of permanence. None from authority, for the 
assumed right to give it is the negation of all authority. None from 
piety, for it involves at the very outset the surrender of the work of 
the Divine kingdom into the hands of the civil ruler. None from 
policy ; because any and every change that may take place in the 
sense of the constituent bodies, or any among them, will supply for 
each successive change precisely the same warrant as was the ground- 
work of the original proceeding. Whatever happens, let Christianity 
keep its own acts to its own agents, and not make them over to hands 
which would justly be deemed profane and sacrilegious when they 
came to trespass on the province of the sanctuary. 

Let us now turn to another aspect of this interesting examination. 

Thus far it may be said we have been constantly extenuating the 
responsibilities which attach to heresy and schism, and tampering 
with the securities for the maintenance of the true Apostolic doctrine. 
If it may be said the claims of rival communions to demand adhesion 
with authority are now thus confused or balanced, it follows that 
Christianity has been deprived of some portion at least of the 
favouring evidences on which it had to rely when ushered into the 
world; and thus a diminution has been effected in the aggressive force, 
by means of which the Gospel had to convert the kingdoms of the 
world, into the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ. And such 
without doubt is the first result of the argument as it has beer set 
out. But let us see, if this be an evil, whether it is not one for 
which in another portion of the field that has been opened, we have 
an ample compensation ; and whether the spirit of faction which 
prevails so lamentably in religious divisions, has not been made to 
minister to the very purpose over which it had seemed to exercise so 
fatal an agency. 

When two powers or parties are very sharply divided in con- 
troversy, and when the force of the old Adam seems to enthrone this 
hostility as the ruling motive of their conduct, it is apt to follow that 
great additional emphasis and efficacy is given to their testimony on 
the points where it is accordant. Take for example the case of the 
lately discovered Samaritan Pentateuch. The enmity which subsisted 
between Samaritans and Jews was an overpowering enmity, which 
reached the point of social excommunication ; for the Jews had ‘no 
dealings with the Samaritans.’ Under these circumstances, if either 
party could have detected the other, as implicated in the offence of 
altering or corrupting the great traditionary treasure of the Torah, it 
is quite certain that the accusation would have been made, and would 
have been turned to the best possible account. When the capacity 
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and the disposition to expose negligence or fraud existed on each 
side and in the highest degree, the absence of any charge, and the 
absolute concurrence as to the great document, afford us the highest 
possible assurance of the integrity of the record. 

The same argument is applicable as between Jews and Christians, 
and within its proper limits to the integrity of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Now let us ask whether and how far a similar argument applies 
to the case of the Christian Church rent by schisms, and the 
Christian faith disturbed and defaced by heresies. We have before 
us a very Babel of claimants for the honours of orthodoxy and 
catholicity. Setting out from Western Christendom, we naturally go 
back to the great convulsion of the sixteenth century; we perceive the 
still huge framework of the Latin Church, with the Popedom at its 
head, standing erect upon a wide field of battle, in the midst of other 
separated masses, each of them greatly smaller when reckoned one 
by one, but in the aggregate forming a total very large, even if we 
confine our views to Europe. The three principal of these severed 
masses are the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, and the Anglican, which at 
the present time may reach sixty or eighty millions in this quarter 
of the globe. Conjoined with them are a number of Christian bodies, 
which derive force and significance partly from magnitude, and 
partly from the historic incidents of their formation; or from moral, 
spiritual, or theological particularities, whether in government, 
discipline, creed, or in the spirit of their policy and proceedings. 
Almost all of them are very strongly anti-Roman, and there are 
probably still many religionists among them, who regard the Roman 
scheme, incorporated in the person of the Pope, as the man of sin, 
the anti-Christ, sitting in the temple of God, and boasting or showing 
himself that he is God. It is impossible to conceive a livelier scene 
of diversity and antagonism. 

When we pass beyond the ocean we find large additions to all 
these Western Communions, especially to those which bear the name 
of Protestant. So that Presbyterians, Methodists, and Independents 
or Congregationalists, are able to boast of an aggregate following, 
which amounts apparently in each case to a respectable number of 
millions, while the smaller segments of the body continue to be 
almost everywhere represented. 

But Western religion has had this among its other particularities, 
that it maintains a wonderful unconsciousness of the existence of an 
East. But there is an Eastern Christianity, and this too is divided 
among no small number of communions, of which by far the most 
numerous are aggregated round the ancient See of New Rome, or 
Constantinople. And here again we find a knot of Churches, which 
are termed heretical on account of difficulties growing out of the 
older controversies of the Church. It seems fair, however, to remark 
that these Churches have not exhibited the changeable and short-lived 
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character which is supposed to be among the most marked notes of 
heresy. They have subsisted through some fifteen hundred years 
with a signal persistency, I believe, in doctrine, government, and 
usage. The Eastern Christians do not probably fall short of ninety 
or a hundred million persons all told; and although to the Western 
eye they present so many exterior resemblances to the Roman 
Church, they are in practice divided from it not less sharply than 
the Protestants, by differences partly of doctrine (where their position 
seems very strong), but still more of organisation and of spirit. 

That all these Churches and communions, Latin, Eastern, or 
Reformed, bear a conflicting witness concerning Christianity on a 
multitude of points, is a fact too plain to require exposition or dis- — 
cussion. Is there, however, anything also on which they generally 
agree? And what is the relation between that on which they agree, 
and those things on which they differ? At this point, it is manifest 
that we touch upon matters of great interest and importance; which, 
however, it will suffice to mention very briefly. The tenets upon 
which these dissonant and conflicting bodies are agreed, are the great 
central tenets of the Holy Trinity and of the Incarnation of our 
Lord, But these constitute the very kernel of the whole Gospel. 
Everything besides, that clusters round them, including the doctrines 
respecting the Church, the Ministry, the Sacraments, the Communion 
of Saints, and the great facts of eschatology, is only developments 
which have been embodied in the historic Christianity of the past, as 
auxiliary to the great central purpose of Redemption; that original 
promise which was vovchsafed to sinful man at the outset of his 
sad experience, and which w.s duly accomplished when the fulness of 
time had come. 

If, then, the Christian Church has sustained heavy loss through 
its divisions in the weight of its testimonials, and in its aggressive 
powers as against the world { would still ask whether she may not, 
in the good providence of God, have received a suitable, perhaps a 
preponderating, compensation, in the accordant witness of all Christen- 
dom, to the truths that our religion is the religion of the God-Man, 
and that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh ? 

It will have appeared, I hope, sufficiently from the foregoing 
pages, that what they contemplate and seek to recommend is a re- 
adjustment of ideas, and not a surrender, in any quarter, of con- 
sidered and conscientious convictions, or of established laws and 
practices. 

The Christian Church, no longer entitled to speak with an un- 
divided and universal authority, and thus to take her place among the 
paramount facts of life, is not thereby invaded in her inner citadel. 
That citadel is, and ever was, the private conscience within this sacred 
precinct, that matured the forces which by a long incubation grew to 
such a volume of strength, as legitimately to obtain the mastery of 
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the world. It would be a fatal error to allow the voice of that con- 
science to be put: down by another voice, which proceeds, not from 
within, but from without, the sanctuary. The private conscience is 
indeed for man, as Cardinal Newman has well said, the vicegerent of 
God. 

It is part of the office with which the private conscience is 
charged, to measure carefully its powers of harmonious co-operation 
with Christians of all sorts. This duty should be performed in the 
manner, and on the basis, so admirably described by Dante :— 

Le frondi onde s’ infronda tutto I’ orto 
Dell’ Ortolano eterno, am’ io cotanto 
Quanto da lui a lor di bene & porto.? 


It will be governed by large regard to the principle of Love, and 
by a supreme regard to the prerogatives of Truth, and the very same 
feelings which will lead a sound mind to welcome a solid union, will 
also lead it to eschew an immature and hollow one. 

And why, it will be further asked, is this readjustment of ideas to 
be the work of the present juncture? In answer, I request that we 
should study to discern the signs of the times. Is creation groaning 
and travailing together for a great recovery, or is it not? Are the 
persons adverse to that recovery, banded together with an enhanced 
and overweening confidence? They loudly boast of their improved 
means of action: and are fond especially of relying on the increase of 
knowledge. Knowledge, forsooth! God prosper it. But knowledge 
is like liberty; great offences are committed in her name, and great 
errors covered with her mantle. The increase of knowledge can 
only lead us to an increased acquaintance with Him Who is its source 
and spring. Let the champions of religion now know and understand, 
that it is more than ever their duty to equip themselves with know- 
ledge, and to use it as an effective weapon, such as it has proved, and 
is proving itself to be, in regard to the ancient history of our planet 
and of man. It is the extension of wealth, the multiplication of 
luxuries, the increase of wants following therefrom: of wants, every 
one of which is as one of the threads which would, separately, break, 
but which in their aggregate, bound Gulliver to the earth. This is 
the subtle process which more and more, from day to day, is weighting 
the scale charged with the things seen, as against the scale whose 
ethereal burden lies in the things unseen. And while the adverse 
host is thus continually in receipt of new reinforcements, it is time 
for those who believe to bestir themselves : and to prepare for all 
eventual issues by well examining their common interests, and by 
keeping firm hold upon that chain which we are permitted to grasp 
at its earthward extremity, while at its other end it lies ‘about the 
feet of God.’ 

. W. E. GuapsTone. 
2 Paradiso, Canto xxvi. 64. 
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THE ITALIAN CASE AGAINST 
FRANCE 


Or late years French hatred of Germany has been much less noisy 
and demonstrative than it was during the ten or fifteen years 
following the Peace of Versailles. Now that Alsace and Lorraine 
have become thoroughly contented with their change of nationality, 
it is impossible for the French to persist in weeping over the woes of 
the conquered provinces. In point of fact, the loss of those provinces 
was only the ostensible and not the real cause of the virulence of 
French hatred of Germany. It was the crushing defeat of the 
French armies, and the consequent loss of military prestige, which 
made the French so bitter against their conquerors, and so loud in 
their profession of a determination to take an early revenge. In 
spite of this professed thirst for revenge, the French have not for- 
gotten the wholesome lesson taught them hy Von Moltke, and they 
have been careful not to risk a repetition of it. Gradually the 
absurdity of constantly talking of revenge, and never making an 
effort to obtain it, has dawned upon the French, and at the present 
time the Parisian press devotes but a small part of its space to 
preaching eternal hatred of the Germans. 

Meanwhile there has grown up in France a hatred of Italy, which 
is to-day as intense and bitter as was ever the French hatred or 
Germany. French journalists have discovered that Italy has been 
guilty of the grossest ingratitude to France. ‘It was generous 
France,’ cry the French newspapers, ‘ that made Italy free and inde- 
pendent, and yet Italy, instead of helping France in her struggle 
against Germany, held selfishly aloof, and has since allied herself 
with the enemies of France.’ Preaching from this text the French 
press has sedulously fanned the flame of hostility to Italy. Organ- 
ised and persistent efforts to depress the value of Italian securities 
have been made on the Paris Bourse. A commercial war has been 
begun and relentlessly waged by France against Italy. Italian work- 
men have been massacred in French towns, and the murderers have 
gone unpunished. French correspondents, writing from Rome, have 
systematically concocted false news in order to injure Italian credit. 
French military critics never cease to publish their contempt for the 
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Italian army, forgetting that the Italians are perfectly familiar with 
the story of the Sedan campaign and the surrender of Metz. Signor 
Crispi, who, before he became Prime Minister, was well known to 
be friendly to France, and, when he was last in power, endeavoured 
by every honourable means to come to a friendly understanding with 
the French Government, has been singled out for especial abuse, and 
is constantly charged with having been the author of the Triple 
Alliance, and of the commercial war between France and Italy. The 
hatred which the French once felt towards Bismarck has been eclipsed 
by their hatred for Crispi, and the false accusations which were 
formerly brought by French newspapers against the former have 
been left far behind by the more absurd and not less malignant 
accusations daily brought against the latter. 

The charge that Italy has shown gross ingratitude to France is 
wholly untrue. Italy was not made free and united by France. On 
the contrary, France threw every possible obstacle in the way of the 
unification of the peninsula. Let us look for a moment at the facts 
as they must appear to the impartial historian. 

Napoleon the Third led an army into Lombardy with the avowed 
purpose of driving the Austrians out of Italy. For this service he 
had been hired by Count Cavour. The price on which Napoleon 
insisted was the cession of the provinces of Nice and Savoy, and the 
sacrifice of the Princess Clotilda to his cousin Prince Jerome. 
Napoleon promised, not only in his agreement with Count Cavour, 
but in a proclamation to the Italian people, that Italy should be ‘ free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic.’ Did he keep his promise? All the 
world knows that he did not. 

With the help of the Piedmontese army—and without that gallant 
army’s magnificent conduct at the hill of San Martino the allies 
would have been beaten at Solferino—Napoleon drove the Austrians 
out of Lombardy. He then made peace, leaving Austria in full 
possession of Venetia, and entrenched in the famous Quadrilateral. 
He had done only one half of what he had been hired and had 
pledged himself to do, but he exacted the full price which he had 
demanded. Ifa man undertakes to sell a given number of acres for 
a given sum, and after receiving the money gives a deed for only one 
half of the estate, the purchaser does not feel overwhelmed with 
gratitude. France did indeed give Lombardy to Italy, or rather to 
Sardinia, but France—for France has assumed the act of Napoleon 
as her own—performed only half of the service which had been 
promised, and exacted payment for what she had failed to do as well 
as for what she had done. Ordinarily the one who is betrayed and 
overreached in a bargain is not expected to be grateful to the over- 
reacher. 

But, not content with leaving Austria encamped in Italy, Napoleon 
did his best at Villafranca to prevent the unification of Italy. He 
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stipulated that the Archduke of Tuscany and the Dukes of Parma 
and Modena should be restored, and that Italy should be made a con- 
federation under the presidency of the Pope. A confederation in 
which the tyrant of Naples and the petty Austrian satraps of Central 
Italy were to sit side by side with Victor Emmanuel, and over which 
a Pope kept on his throne by a French garrison was to preside, would 
have kept Italy hopelessly divided and as contemptibly weak as her 
worst enemy could have desired. And when this scheme for thwarting 
the aspirations of the Italians had failed, the French Emperor still kept 
the Italians out of Rome ; protected to the last possible moment Gaeta 
and its occupant, the miserable King of Naples; and shot down the . 
Italian volunteers at Mentana. Thisis the way in which France made 
Italy ‘ freeand independent.’ It is for the hopes ruined at Villafranca, 
for the hostile though finally impotent intrigues in behalf of an Italian 
confederation, and for the ‘ miracle of the chassepots ’ at Mentana that 
Italians are ordered to be eternally grateful to France. Italy became 
a nation, not by the grace of France, but in spite of French intrigues 
and French threats, and the reckless and ignorant assertions of French 
journalists and politicians cannot change the facts of history. 

But it may be said, ‘admitting that all this is true, nevertheless 
thirty thousand French soldiers died in Lombardy in setting free Milan 
and the adjacent provinces.’ For the memory of these gallant men, 
who had no share in the shame of Villafranca, and who were guiltless 
of the blood of Mentana, Italy will never cease to cherish gratitude. But 
more than a hundred thousand Italians died fighting for France under 
the banners of the first Napoleon. If we are to count dead soldiers, 
the balance of gratitude is due from France to Italy—not from Italy 
to France. 

There is a nation to which Italy owes gratitude, and that nation 
is Prussia. It was the alliance of Italy with Prussia which gave 
Venice to Italy. Whatever promises Prussia made to Italy were 
loyally kept. She did not give to Italy half of what she had promised 
and then exact payment for all. She did not intrigue against 
Italian unity. She did not send an army to Rome to keep the 
Romans in subjection to the Pope, and to shoot down with the newest 
weapons the gallant and wretchedly armed Italian volunteers. It 
was Prussia that did what France had promised to do and failed. It 
was Prussia that drove the Austrians out of Italy, and made Italy free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic. 

Now, when war broke out between France and Prussia—a war, be 
it remembered, wantonly forced on by France for the purpose of 
seizing German territory—what did gratitude require of Italy? That 
she should forget the services honestly rendered by Prussia, and take 
part in an aggressive war against her? She certainly was not required 
by any conception—not purely French—of policy or duty to take 
part with France. Italy, therefore, remained neutral, and when France 
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was compelled to withdraw her garrison from Rome, Italy, as was her 
right, took possession of her capital. 

France has then no reason for accusing Italy of ingratitude. 
Neither can France point to a single act on the part of Italy which 
can justify French hatred of her. It is almost daily asserted by 
the French press that Italy, under the malign direction of Signor 
Crispi, began a commercial war against France. The accusation is 
utterly untrue, and there is not an intelligent Frenchman who does 
not know that it is untrue. The commercial treaty between France 
and Italy expired in 1886, Signor Depretis being then Prime Minister, 
and General Di Robilant Minister of Foreign Affairs, A new treaty 
was immediately negotiated between the Italian Government and the 
French ambassador at Rome. This treaty was rejected by the 
French Legislature without debate, and purely because its rejection 
would injure Italy. As a consequence, goods imported by either 
country from the other became subject to the highest scale of duties. 
This was the beginning of the commercial war. It was begun by 
France, and Italy had absolutely no share in its inception. 

In August 1887, Signor Crispi became for the first time Prime 
Minister of Italy. He found the commercial war in full vigour, and 
tried by every honourable means to put an end to it. Finding it im- 
possible to induce France to make a new treaty, Signor Crispi, in 
February 1889, reduced the duties on imports from France, and 
placed France in the category of ‘ the most favoured nation.’ France 
never responded to this overture, but up to the present date Italian 
duties on French imports are as low as they would be did a commercial 
treaty between the two nations exist. And yet the French never 
weary of asserting that Signor Crispi began and still carries on a 
commercial war against France. 

The other grave charge brought against Italy is that, under the 
leadership of Signor Crispi, she entered the Triple Alliance, and so 
ranged herself with the enemies of France. Italy joined the Triple 
Alliance for the reason that the faithlessness and hostility of France 
had become so apparent that Italy could not do otherwise than to 
stand on the defensive. The French Government had solemnly 
assured Signor Cairoli, the Italian Prime Minister, that under no 
circumstances would France occupy Tunis. While the ink with 
which this pledge was signed was yet wet, France seized Tunis, and 
thus furnished herself with a naval station almost within sight of the 
Sicilian coast, The violation of the pledge showed that the word of 
the French Government was worthless: the seizure of Tunis was a 
direct menace to Italy. In these circumstances, General Di Robilant 
negotiated the entry of Italy into the Triple Alliance, an alliance 
which is purely defensive, and which pledges Germany and Austria 
to come to the help of Italy in case the latter is attacked, but pledges 
none of the allies to aid the others in an aggressive war. It was the 
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faithless and hostile act of France that drove Italy into the Triple 
Alliance, and the French assertion that Italy joined the alliance 
merely in order to assist Germany in keeping possession of Alsace and 
Lorraine is as false and foolish as the assertion that Signor Crispi 
negotiated the Triple Alliance, at a time when he was not merely out of 
office, but was a member of the Opposition. 

The true cause of French hatred for Italy is not far to seek. 
Smarting under the knowledge that the French armies had been 
defeated by the Germans, and that these defeats would probably be 
repeated were France to attack Germany, the French looked else- 
where for an opportunity of regaining their lost military prestige. | 
It was evident. to every Frenchman that if Italy stood alone she 
could easily be crushed by the overwhelming numbers of the French 
army. France could thus gain military glory, new territory, and a 
ready made fleet. Here then is a glorious opportunity waiting for 
the armies of France, and nothing but that pestilent Triple Alliance 
stands in the way. This is the whole secret of the growth and vio- 
lence of French hatred towards Italy. France wishes to wage a war 
in which victory would be reasonably certain. France wants the 
superb Italian fleet, the possession of which would give her an over- 
whelming naval preponderance in the Mediterranean. France wants 
to destroy Italian unity, so as to render any future Triple Alliance 
impossible; and to strengthen the attachment of French Catholics 
to the republic by restoring the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. 
And nothing, so the French believe, hinders this desirable consum- 
mation except the fact that behind the army of Italy are ranged the 
armies of Austria and Germany. 

As it was the act of France that drove Italy into the Triple 
Alliance, so it is the continued attitude of France that makes it 
impossible for Italy to withdraw from the Alliance. Were Italy 
without allies, France would attack her to-morrow. That Italy, with 
an empty treasury, a coast line exposed to attack at almost any 
point, and an effective army of less than half the number of men 
that France can call under arms, could successfully withstand the 
attack of her powerful neighbour is hardly probable. At the same 
time, France would not find her task an easy one. The Italian army, 
which the French affect to despise, is, in the opinion of unprejudiced 
military critics, superior to the French army in everything but 
numbers. The Italian soldier is stronger physically than the French 
soldier, and can bear more fatigue. The Italian officers are, with 
the single exception of the Germans, the best-educated officers in 
Europe ; and the discipline in all branches of the Italian army is far 
better than the discipline in the French army. French critics, 
while admitting that the Piedmontese make good soldiers, assert 
that the Piedmontese element in the Italian army has been swamped 
by worthless Sicilians and Neapolitans. But of the six hundred men 
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who died in their ranks at the combat of Dogali—men whose hero- 
ism was not surpassed even by the Spartans at Thermopyle—one 
half were natives of Sicily and Southern Italy. Had the soldiers of 
McMahon and Bazaine possessed the steady, cool, unflinching nerve 
of the heroes of Dogali, Sedan and Metz might still have been 
German victories, but they would have cost the victors so dear that 
in all probability they would have been ready to make peace without 
venturing on the march to Paris. The popular French theory that 
Italian troops would scarcely venture to make a stand against a 
French army is a delusion born of French vanity and forgetfulness. 
Only twice during the present century have Italians and French met 
on the battlefield. The first occasion was at Rome, in 1849, when 
Garibaldi at the head of 7,000 men attacked and utterly defeated 
Oudinot’s army of 10,000 men, driving them in confusion nearly to 
Civitaé Vecchia, and taking a large number of prisoners. The second 
occasion was when the raw, undisciplined, and half-armed Gari- 
baldians were attacked at Mentana by the French, armed with their 
chassepots. Of course the Garibaldians were beaten, but no one has 
ever ventured to deny that they behaved with the utmost courage 
and steadiness, although officers and men knew perfectly well that 
the battle could have but one issue. 

Nevertheless, while we may be sure that in the event of war 
between Italy and France the Italian army would prove itself in 
every way worthy of the pride with which every patriotic Italian 
regards it to-day, it is reasonable to suppose that in a single-handed 
conflict between the two nations Italy would go to the wall. 
Italy is, therefore, compelled to remain in the Triple Alliance as her 
only means of safety against French aggression. Contrary to the 
opinion held—or rather professed—by ‘ Outidanos’ and his kind, the 
Triple Alliance imposes no expense upon Italy beyond what would 
be necessary did she stand alone. On the contrary, Italy now keeps 
less than 250,000 men with the colours, for the reason that if she is 
attacked she has the vast armies of Germany and Austria pledged 
to come to her help. Were she to withdraw from the Alliance, she 
would have to depend upon her own defensive resources, and the 
increase of the army with the colours to at least 400,000 men would 
be inevitable. 

But the day is close at hand when Italy must disarm. Her people 
are now taxed to the utmost limit. They have borne this burden of 
taxation for years with a heroism that is worthy of the admiration 
usually reserved for the easier heroism of the battlefield. Before 
France began the commercial war, and so cut Italy off from her most 
important market, Italy was able to pay her way, though with the 
utmost difficulty. When France refused any longer to admit Italian 
wines and Italian silks, a deadly blow was struck at Italian finances. 
To-day Italy finds her treasury empty, and no means of filling it. Any 
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further increase of taxation is out of the question, and the economies 
that can be made, short of the reduction of the army and navy, are 
insignificant. Signor Crispi is a statesman whom Europe does not 
yet estimate at his true value. To indomitable courage, and 
passionate patriotism, he unites the subtlest and clearest brain of any 
statesman since Cavour. He has been called to power because it was 
recognised that, if any man could extricate Italy from her present 
peril, that man was Francesco Crispi. But the task is one beyond 
the powers of any man. There is but one way in which Italy can 
escape bankruptcy, and that is by reducing her army to the smallest 
force compatible with the preservation of domestic order, and by put- _ 
ting out of commission every vessel in her navy except two or at most 
three cruisers, one to be stationed in the Mediterranean, another in 
the Red Sea, and perhaps a third in Argentine waters. 

But if Italy disarms she must withdraw from the Triple Alliance, 
and she cannot withdraw without placing herself under the heel of 
France. If Italy abandons her allies, and disbands her forces, she 
places herself in precisely the position in which she would find her- 
self were she to go to war with France and be beaten. She would 
continue to exist as a nation only by the sufferance of France, and 
on condition of slavish obedience to French decrees. If Italy must 
be led in chains behind the rickety car of the French Republic, she 
should at least compel the French to fight hard for their triumph. 
If Italian freedom and unity, purchased by so many sacrifices, are to 
perish, they should at least perish with honour. France has driven 
Italy to the choice between war and bankruptcy, between national 
independence and national servility. There cannot be a moment’s 
doubt as to which alternative Italy will choose. 

It is true that war is a desperate remedy, but Italy has nearly 
arrived at a desperate state. She has everything to gain by a success- 
ful war between the Triple Alliance and France, and she can lose 
nothing by an unsuccessful war which she will not lose if she prefers 
to disarm. Were the Triple Alliance to crush France, Italy could at 
once disarm in perfect safety. and her share of the fine which France 
would be compelled to pay would go far towards covering her share 
of the expenses of the war. Naturally every humane man must 
shrink from the horrors of a war waged with modern weapons, but 
when war is the only alternative to national ruin it must be faced. 
Even the noble and unselfish Italian king, whose every thought is of 
the welfare of his people, must see as clearly as his veteran minister 
that in the terrible surgery of the sabre lies the only hope of Italian 
salvation. 

The German Emperor unquestionably desires peace, but Germany 
cannot afford to purchase peace at the price of the disruption of the 
Triple Alliance. In case of war, Italy can easily give employment to 
two hundred thousand French troops that would otherwise oppose 
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Germany on the Rhine; and the Italian fleet can keep the greater 
part of the French fleet in. the Mediterranean. When, therefore, the 
Italian Government informs the Kaiser that either war with France 
must be begun without delay, or Italy must withdraw from the 
Alliance and disarm, the end of the present armed peace will have 
arrived. Germany must prefer to go to war with Italy as her ally, 
rather than to await without the aid of Italy the attack of the French. 

The logic of the situation points inexorably to war. The longer 
it is delayed the nearer Italy draws to bankruptcy or to slavish sub- 
mission to France. The situation has been made by France, and on 
her alone must rest the guilt of the coming struggle. France will 
probably accept war ‘ with a light heart,’ for she firmly believes that 
with her money she has bought the fidelity of Russia. Less than a 
quarter of a century ago, France plunged gaily into war with Prussia, 
and counted on the support of Austria. If Austria,even when smart- 
ing under the defeat of Sadowa, declined to come to the help of the 
French Empire, is it probable that the Czar, now that he does not 
need another loan from France, will come to the help of the French 
Republic? Perhaps the justice of Heaven reserves for the nation 
whose wounded vanity keeps all Europe under arms, and burdens the 
toiling millions with cruel taxation and military service, a disappoint- 
ment even more bitter than that which followed the swaggering 
march ‘ To Berlin!’ 

Cav. W. L, ALDEN 


(late Consul-General of the United States 
at Rome). 





MUTUAL AID 
IN THE MEDIA:VAL CITY 


I 


SociaBILity and need of mutual aid and support are such inherent 
parts of human nature that at no time of history can we discover men 
living in small isolated families, fighting each other for the means of 
subsistence. On the contrary, modern research proves that since the 
very beginning of their prehistoric life men used to agglomerate into 
gentes, clans, or tribes, maintained by an idea of common descent 
and by worship of common ancestors, and that for thousands and 
thousands of years this organisation has kept them together, even 
though there was no authority whatever to impose it. It has deeply 
impressed all subsequent development of mankind; and when the 
bonds of common descent had been loosened by migrations on a 
grand scale, while the development of the separated family within 
the clan itself had destroyed the old unity of the clan, a new form of 
union, territorial in its principle—the village community—was 
called into existence by the social genius of man. This institution, 
again, kept men together for a number of centuries, permitting 
them to further develop their social institutions and to pass through 
some of the darkest periods of history, without being dissolved into 
loose aggregations of families and individuals. Such were the ideas 
developed in two previous essays in this Review on ‘ Mutual Aid among 
the Savages and the Barbarians.’' We have now to follow the further 
developments of the same ever-living tendency for mutual aid. 
Taking the village communities of the so-called barbarians at a time 
when they were making a new start of civilisation after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, we have to study the new aspects taken by the 
sociable wants of the masses in the middle ages, and especially in 
the medizval gilds and the medizval city. 

Far from being the fighting animals they have often been com- 
pared to, the barbarians of the first centuries of our era (like so many 
Mongolians, Africans, Arabs, and so on, who still continue in the 
same barbarian stage) invariably preferred peace to war. With the 


} Nineteenth Century, April and December 1891. 
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exception of a few tribes which had been driven during the great 
migrations into unproductive deserts or highlands, and were thus 
compelled periodically to prey upon their better favoured neighbours 
—apart from these, the great bulk of the Teutons, the Saxons, the 
Slavonians, and so on, very soon after they had settled in their newly 
conquered abodes, reverted to the spade or to their herds. The 
earliest barbarian codes already represent to us societies composed ot 
peaceful agricultural communities, not of hordes of men at war with 
each other. These barbarians covered the country with villages and 
farmhouses ;* they cleared the forests, bridged the torrents, and 
colonised the formerly quite uninhabited wilderness; and they left 
the uncertain warlike pursuits to brotherhoods, schole, or ‘ trusts’ of 
unruly men, gathered round temporary chieftains, who wandered 
about, offering their adventurous spirit, their arms, and their know- 
ledge of warfare for the protection of populations, only too anxious to 
be left in peace. The warrior bands came and went, prosecuting 
their family feuds; but the great mass continued to till the soil, 
taking but little notice of their would-be rulers, so long as they did 
not interfere with the independence of their village communities.* 
The new occupiers of Europe evolved the systems of land tenure and 
soil culture which are still in force with hundreds of millions of men ; 
they worked out their systems of compensation for wrongs, instead 
of the old tribal blood-revenge ; they learned the first rudiments of 
industry ; and while they fortified their villages with palisaded walls, 
or erected towers and earthen forts whereto to repair in case of a 
new invasion, they soon abandoned the task of defending these towers 
and forts to those who made of war a speciality. 

The very peacefulness of the barbarians, certainly not their 
supposed warlike instincts, thus became the source of their subse- 
quent subjection to the military chieftains. It is evident that the 
very mode of life of the armed brotherhoods offered them more 
facilities for enrichment than the tillers of the soil could find in their 
agricultural communities. Even now we see that armed men oc- 
casionally come together to shoot down Matabeles and to rob them 
of their droves of cattle, though the Matabeles only want peace 
and are ready to buy it at a high price. The schole of old 
certainly were not more scrupulous than the schole of our own time. 
Droves of cattle, iron (which was extremely costly at that time‘), 


2 W. Arnold in his Wanderungen und Ansiedelungen der deutschen Stimme, p. 
431, even maintains that one-half of the now arable area in middle Germany must 
have been reclaimed from the sixth to the ninth century. Nitzsch (Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes, Leipzig, 1883, vol. i.) shares the same opinion. 

* Leo and Botta, Histoire d' Italie, French edition, 1844, t. i., p. 37. 

* The composition for the stealing of a simple knife was 15 solidi, and of the 
iron parts of a mill, 45 solidi. (See on this subject Lamprecht’s Wirthschaft und 
Recht der Franken in Raumer’s Historisches Taschenbuch, 1883, p. 52.) According to 
the Ripuarian law, the sword, the spear, and the iron armour of a warrior attained 
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and slaves were appropriated in this way; and although most ac- 
quisitions were wasted on the spot in those glorious feasts of which 
epic poetry has so much to say—still some part of the robbed riches 
was used for further enrichment. There was plenty of waste land, 
and no lack of men ready to till it, if only they could obtain the 
necessary cattle and implements. Whole villages, ruined by murrains, 
pests, fires, or raids of new immigrants, were often abandoned by their 
inhabitants, who went anywhere in search of new abodes. They still 
do so in Russia in similar circumstances. And if one of the hird- 
mans of the armed brotherhoods offered the peasants some cattle for 
a fresh start, some iron to make a plough, if not the plough itself, 
his protection from further raids, and a number of years free from 
all obligations, before they should begin to repay the contracted 
debt, they settled upon the land. And when, after a hard fight 
with bad crops, inundations and pestilences, those pioneers began to 
repay their debts, they fell into servile obligations towards the pro- 
tector of the territory. Wealth undoubtedly did accumulate in this 
way, and power always follows wealth.® And yet, the more we pene- 
trate into the life of those times, the sixth and seventh centuries of 
our era, the more we see that another element, besides wealth and 
military force, was required to constitute the authority of the mino- 
rities. It was an element of law and right, a desire of the masses 
to maintain peace, and to establish what they considered to be 
justice, which gave to the chieftains of the schole—kings, dukes, 
knyazes, and the like—the force they acquired two or three 
hundred years later. That same idea of justice, conceived as an 
adequate revenge for the wrong done, which had grown in the tribal 
stage, now passed as a red thread through the history of subsequent 
institutions, and, much more even than military or economic causes, 
it became the basis upon which the authority of the kings and the 
feudal lords was founded. 

In fact, one of the chief preoccupations of the barbarian village com- 
munity always was, as it still is with our barbarian contemporaries, 
to put a speedy end to the feuds which arose from the then current con- 
ception of justice. When a quarrel took place, the community at once 
interfered, and after the folkmote had heard the case, it settled the 
amount of composition (wergeld) to be paid to the wronged person, or 
the value of at least twenty-five cows, or two years of a freeman’s labour. A cuirass 


alone was valued in the Salic law (Desmichels, quoted by Michelet) at as much as 
thirty-six bushels of wheat. 

* The chief wealth of the chieftains, for a long time, was in their personal domains 
peopled partly with prisoner slaves, but chiefly in the above way. On the origin of 
property see Inama Sternegg’s Die Ausbildung der grossen Grundherrschaften in 
Deutschland, in Schmoller’s Forschungen, Bd. I., 1878; F. Dahn’s Urgeschichte der 
germanischen und romanischen Vilker, Berlin, 1881; Maurer’s Dorfverfassung; Guizot's 
Essais sur UVhistoire de France; Maine's Village Community; Botta's Histcire d’ Italie ; 
Seebohm, Vinogradoff, J. R. Green, &c. 

* For more details upon this subject, see Ninctcenth Century, December 1891. 
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to his family, as well as the fred, or fine for breach of peace, which had 
to be paid to the community. Interior quarrels were easily appeased in 
this way. But when feuds broke out between two different tribes, or 
two confederations of tribes, notwithstanding all measures taken to 
prevent them,’ the difficulty was to find an arbiter or sentence-finder 
whose decision should be accepted by both parties alike, both for his 
impartiality and for his knowledge of the oldest law. The difficulty 
was the greater as the customary laws of different tribes and con- 
federations were at variance as to the compensation due in different 
eases. It therefore became habitual to take the sentence-finder from 
among such families, or such tribes, as were reputed for keeping the 
law of old in its purity ; of being versed in the songs, triads, sagas, &c., 
by means of which law was perpetuated in memory ; and to retain 
the law in this way became a sort of art, a ‘mystery,’ carefully 
transmitted in certain families from generation to generation. Thus 
in Iceland, and in other Scandinavian lands, at every Allthing, 
or national folkmote, a livsdgmathr used to recite the whole law from 
memory for the enlightening of the assembly ; and in Ireland there 
was, as is known, a special class of men reputed for the knowledge 
of the old traditions, and therefore enjoying a great authority as 
judges.* Again, when we are told by the Russian annals that 
some stems of North-west Russia, moved by the growing disorder 
which resulted from ‘ clans rising against clans,’ appealed to Norman 
varingiar to be their judges and commanders of warrior schole; 
and when we see the knyazes, or dukes, elected for the next 
two hundred years always from the same Norman family, we cannot 
but recognise that the Slavonians trusted to the Normans for a better 
knowledge of the law which would be equally recognised as good by 
different Slavonian kins. In this case the possession of runes, used 
for the transmission of old customs, was a decided advantage in favour 
of the Normans; but in other cases there are faint indications that 
the ‘ eldest’ branch of the stem, the supposed mother-branch, was ap- 
pealed to to supply the judges, and its decisions were relied upon as 
just ;* while at a later epoch we see a distinct tendency towards 
taking the sentence-finders from the Christian clergy, which, at that 
time, kept still to the fundamental, now forgotten, principle of 
Christianity, that retaliation is no act of justice. At that time the 
Christian clergy opened the churches as places of asylum for those 
who fled from blood revenge, and they willingly acted as arbiters in 
criminal cases, always opposing the old tribal principle of life for life 


7 See Sir Henry Maine’s International Law, London 1888. 

® Among the Ossetes the arbiters from three oldest villages enjoy a special 
reputation (M. Kovalevsky’s Modern Custom and Old Lam, Moscow, 1886, ii. 217, 
Russian). 

® It is permissible to think that this conception (related to the conception of 
tanistry) played an important part in the life of the period; but research has 
net yet been directed that way. 
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and wound for wound. In short, the deeper we penetrate into the 
history of early institutions, the less we find grounds for the military 
theory of origin of authority. Even that power which later on became 
such a source of oppression seems, on the contrary, to have found its 
origin in the peaceful inclinations of the masses. 

In all these cases the fred, which mostly amounted to half the 
compensation, went to the folkmote, and from times immemorial 
it used to be applied to works of common utility and defence. 
It has still the same destination (the erection of towers) among 
the Kabyles and certain Mongolian stems; and we have direct 
evidence that even several centuries later the judicial fines, in Pskov 
and several French and German cities, continued to be used for the © 
repair of the city walls.'° It was thus quite natural that the fines should 
be handed over to the sentence-finder, who was bound, in return, 
both to maintain the schola of armed men to whom the defence of 
the territory was trusted, and to execute the sentences. This became 
a universal custom in the eighth and ninth centuries, even when the 
sentence-finder was an elected bishop. A germ of combination of 
what we should now call the judicial power and the executive thus 
made its appearance. But to these two functions the attributions of 
the duke or king were strictly limited. He was no ruler of the 
people—the supreme power still belonging to the folkmote—not even 
a commander of the popular militia ; when the folk took to arms, it 
marched under a separate, also elected, commander, who was not a 
subordinate, but an equal to the king.'' The king was a lord on his 
personal domain only. In fact, in barbarian language, the word 
konung, koning, or cyning, synonymous with the Latin rex, had no 
other meaning than that of a temporary leader or chieftain of a band of 
men. The commander of a flotilla of boats, or even of a single pirate 
boat, was also a konung, and till the present day the commander of 
fishing in Norway is named Not-kong—‘ the king of the nets.’ '* The 
veneration attached later on to the personality of a king did not yet 
exist, and while treason to the kin was punished by death, the 
slaying of a king could be recouped by the payment of compensation : 
a king simply was valued so much more than a freeman.’* And when 


© It was distinctly stated in the charter of St. Quentin of the year 1002 that the 
ransom for houses which had to be demolished for crimes went for the city walls. 
The same destination was given to the Ungeld in German cities. At Pskov the 
cathedral was the bank for the fines, and from this fund money was taken for the 
walls. 

" Sohm, Frankische Rechts- und Gerichtsverfassung, p. 23; also Nitzsch, Geschichte 
des deutschen Volkes, i. 78. 

12 See the excellent remarks on this subject in Augustin Thierry’s Lettres sur 
Phistoire de France, 7th letter. The barbarian translations of parts of the Bible are 
extremely instructive on this point. 

3 Thirty-six times more than a noble, according to the Anglo-Saxon law. In 
the code of Rothari the slaying of a king is, however, punished by death; but 
(apart from Roman influence) this new disposition was introduced (in 646) in the 
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King Kou (or Canute) had killed one man of his own schola, the 
saga represents him convoking his comrades to a thing where he 
stood on his knees imploring pardon. -He was pardoned, but not 
till he had agreed to pay nine times the regular composition, of 
which one-third went to himself for the loss of one of his men, one- 
third to the relatives of the slain man, and one-third (the fred) to 
the schola.'‘ In reality, a complete change had to be accomplished 
in the current conceptions, under the double influence of the Church 
and the students of Roman law, before an idea of sanctity began to 
be attached to the personality of the king. 

However, it lies beyond the scope of these essays to follow the 
gradual development of authority out of the elements just indicated. 
Historians, such as Mr. and Mrs. Green for this country, Augustin 
Thierry, Michelet, and Luchaire for France, Kaufmann, Janssen, W. 
Arnold, and even Nitzsch, for Germany, Leo and Botta for Italy, 
Byelaeff, Kostomaroff, and their followers’ for Russia, and many 
others, have fully told that tale. They have shown how populations, 
once free, and simply agreeing ‘to feed’ a certain portion of their 
military defenders, gradually became the serfs of these protectors ; 
how ‘commendation’ to the Church, or to a lord, became a hard 
necessity for the freeman ; how each lord’s and bishop’s castle became 
a robber’s nest—how feudalism was imposed, in a word—and how the 
crusades, by freeing the serfs who wore the cross, gave the first 
impulse to popular emancipation. All this need not be retold in 
this place, our chief aim being to follow the constructive genius of 
the masses in their mutual-aid institutions. 

At a time when the last vestiges of barbarian freedom seemed to 
disappear, and Europe, fallen under the dominion of thousands of petty 
rulers, was marching towards the constitution of such theocracies and 
despotic States as had followed the barbarian stage during the pre- 
vious starts of civilisation, life took another direction. It went on on 
lines similar to those it had once taken in the cities of antique 
Greece. With a unanimity which seems almost incomprehensible, 
and for a long time was not understood by historians, the urban 
agglomerations, down to the smallest burgs, began to shake off the 
yoke of their worldly and clerical lords. The fortified village rose 
against the lord’s castle, defied it first, attacked it next, and finally 
destroyed it. The movement spread from spot to spot, involving 
every town on the surface of Europe, and in less than a hundred years 
free cities had been called into existence on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, the North Sea, the Baltic, the Atlantic Ocean, down to the 


Lombardian law-—-as remarked by Leo and Botta—to cover the king from blood 
revenge. The king being at that time the executioner of his own sentences (as the 
tribe formerly was of its own sentences), he had to be protected by a special dispo- 
sition the more so as several Lombardian kings before Rothari had been slain in 
succession (Leo and Botta, J.c. i. 66-90). 

™ Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichte, Bd. I. ‘Die Germanen der Urzeit, p. 133. 
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fjords of Scandinavia, at the feet of the Apennines, the Alps, the 
Black Forest, the Grampians, and the Carpathians, in the plains of 
Russia, Hungary, France and Spain. Everywhere the same revolt 
took place, with the same features, passing through the same phases, 
leading to the same results. Wherever men had found, or expected 
to find, some protection behind their town walls they instituted their 
‘co-jurations,’ their ‘ fraternities,’ their ‘friendships,’ united in one 
common idea, and boldly marching towards a new life of mutual 
support and liberty. And they succeeded so well that in three or 
four hundred years they had changed the very face of Europe. They 
had covered the country with beautiful sumptuous buildings, ex- 
pressing the genius of free unions of free men, unrivalled since for 
their beauty and expressiveness ; and they bequeathed to the follow- 
ing generations all the arts, all the industries, of which our present 
civilisation, with all its achievements and promises for the future, is 
only a further development. And when we now look to the forces 
which have produced these grand results, we find them—not in 
the genius of individual heroes, not in the mighty organisation of 
huge States or the political capacities of their rulers, but in the very 
same current of mutual aid and support which we saw at work in the 
village community, and which was vivified and reinforced in the 
middle ages by a new form of unions, inspired by the very same 
spirit but shaped on a new model—the gilds. 

It is well known by this time that feudalism did not imply a dis- 
solution of the village community. Although the lord had succeeded 
in imposing servile labour upon the peasants, and had appropriated 
for himself such rights as were formerly vested in the village commu- 
nity alone (taxes, mortmain, duties on inheritances and marriages), 
the peasants had, nevertheless, maintained the two fundamental rights 
of their communities : the common possession of the land, and self- 
jurisdiction. In olden times, when a king sent his vogt to a village, 
the peasants received him with flowers in one hand and arms in the 
other, and asked him—which law he intended to apply: the one he 
found in the village, or the one he brought with him? And, in the 
first case they handed him the flowers and accepted him ; while in 
the second case they fought him." Now, they accepted the king’s or 
the lord’s official whom they could not refuse; but they maintained 
the folkmote’s jurisdiction, and themselves nominated six, seven, or 
twelve judges, who acted with the lord’s judge, in the presence of the 
folkmote, as arbiters and sentence-finders. In most cases the official 
had nothing left to him but to confirm the sentence and to levy the 
customary fred. This precious right of self-jurisdiction, which, at 
that time meant self-administration and self-legislation, had been 
maintained through all the struggles; and even the lawyers by 

% Dr. F. Dahn, Urgeschichte der germanischen und romanischen Volker, Berlin, 
1881, Bd. I. 96. 
Vor, XXXVI—No. 210 P 
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whom Karl the Great was surrounded could not abolish it ; they were 
bound to confirm it. At the same time, in all matters concerning the 
community’s domain, the folkmote retained its supremacy and (as 
shown by Maurer) often claimed submission from the lord himself in 
land tenure matters. No growth of feudalism could break this resist- 
ance; the village community kept its ground; and when, in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, the invasions of the Normans, the Arabs, 
and the Ugrians had demonstrated that military schole were of little 
value for protecting the land, a general movement began all over 
Europe for fortifying the villages with stone walls and citadels. 
Thousands of fortified centres were then built by the energies of the 
village communities ; and, once they had built their walls, once a 
common interest had been created in this new sanctuary—the town 
walls—they soon understood that they could henceforward resist the 
encroachments of the inner enemies, the lords, as well as the inva- 
sions of foreigners. A new life of freedom began to develop within 
the fortified enclosures. The medieval city was born.'® 

No period of history could better illustrate the constructive powers 
of the popular masses than the tenth and eleventh centuries, when 
the fortified villages and market-places, representing so many ‘ oases 
amidst the feudal forest,’ began to free themselves from their lord’s 
yoke, and slowly elaborated the future city organisation ; but, un- 
happily, this is a period about which historical information is espe- 
cially scarce : we know the results, but little has reached us about the 
means by which they were achieved. Under the protection of 
their walls the cities’ folkmotes—either quite independent, or led by 
the chief noble or merchant families—conquered and maintained 
the right of electing the military defensor and supreme judge of the 
town, or at least of choosing between those who pretended to occupy 
this position. In Italy the young communes were continually send- 
ing away their defensors or domini, fighting those who refused to 
go. The same went on in the East. In Bohemia, rich and poor 


16 If I thus follow the views long since advocated by Maurer ( Geschichte der Stiédte- 
verfassung in Deutschland, Erlangen, 1869), it is because he has fully proved the unin- 
terrupted evolution from the village community to the medieval city, and that his views 
alone can explain the universality of the communal movement. Savigny and Eichhorn 
and their followers have certainly proved that the traditions of the Roman municipia 
had never totally disappeared. But they took no account of the village-community 
period which the barbarians lived through before they had any cities. The fact 
is, that whenever mankind made a new start in civilisation, in Greece, Rome, or 
middle Europe, it passed through the same stages—the tribe, the village community, 
the free city, the state—each one naturally evolving out of the preceding stage. Of 
course, the experience of each preceding civilisation was never lost. Greece (itself 
influenced by Eastern civilisations) influenced Rome, and Rome influenced our civili- 
sation ; but each of them began from the same beginning—the tribe. And just as 
we cannot say that our states are continuations of the Roman state, so also can we 
not say that the medixval cities were a continuation of the Roman cities. They 
were a continuation of the barbarian village community, influenced to a certain 
extent by the traditions of the Roman towns. 
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alike (Bohemice gentis magni et parvi, nobiles et ignobiles) 
took part in the election ;'’ while the vyeches (folkmotes) of the 
Russian cities regularly elected their dukes—always from the same 
Rurik family—covenanted with them, and sent the knyaz away if he 
had provoked discontent.'* Atthe same time in most cities of Western 
and Southern Europe, the tendency was to take for defensor a 
bishop whom the city had elected itself; and so many bishops took 
the lead in protecting the ‘immunities’ of the towns and in defend- 
ing their liberties, that numbers of them were considered, after their 
death, as saints and special patrons of different cities. St. Uthelred 
of Winchester, St. Ulrik of Augsburg, St. Wolfgang of Ratisbon, 
St. Heribert of Cologne, St. Adalbert of Prague, and so on, as well as 
many abbots and monks, became so many cities’ saints for having acted 
in defence of popular rights.'? And under the new defensors, whether 
laic or clerical, the citizens conquered full self-jurisdiction and self- 
administration for their folkmotes.”° 

The whole process of liberation progressed by a series of im- 
perceptible acts of devotion to the common cause, accomplished by 
men who came out of the masses—by unknown heroes whose very 
names have not been preserved by. history. The wonderful move- 
ment of the God’s peace (trewga Dei) by which the popular masses 
endeavoured to put a limit to the endless family feuds of the noble 


families, was born in the young towns, the bishops and the citizens 
trying to extend to the nobles the peace they had established within 
their town walls.” Already at that period, the commercial cities of 
Italy, and especially Amalfi (which had its elected consuls since 844, 


7M. Kovalevsky, Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia (Ilchesier 
Lectures, London, 1891, lecture 4). 

18 A considerable amount of research had to be done before this character of 
the so-called wdyelnyi period was properly established by the works of Byelaeff 
(Tales from Russian History), Kostomaroff (The Beginnings of Autocracy in Russia), 
and especially Professor Sergievich (The Vyeche and the Prince), The English reader 
may find some information about this period in the just-named work of M. Kovalevsky, 
in Rambaud's History of Russia, and, in a short summary, in the article ‘ Russia’ of 
the last edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

1 Ferrari, Histvire des révolutions d’ Italie, i. 257 ; Kallsen, Die deutschen Stédte im 
Mittelalter, Bd. I. (Halle, 1891). 

* See the excellent remarks of Mr. G. L. Gomme as regards the folkmote of 
London (The Literature of Local Institutions, London, 1886, p. 76). It must, how- 
ever, be remarked that in royal cities the folkmote never attained the independence 
which it assumed elsewhere. It is even certain that Moscow and Paris were 
chosen by the kings and the Church as the cradles of the future royal authority in 
the State, because they did not possess the tradition of folkmotes accustomed to act 
as sovereign in all matters. 

*! A. Luchaire, Les Communes francaises; also Kluckohn, Geschichte des Gottes- 
Frieden, 1857. L. Sémichon (La paia et la tréive de Dieu, 2 vols., Paris, 1869) has 
tried to represent the communal movement as issued from that institution. In reality, 
the treuga Dei, like the league started under Louis le Gros for the defence against both 
the robberies of the nobles and the Norman invasions, was a thoroughly popular 
movement. The only historian who mentions this last league—that is, Vitalis— 
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and frequently changed its doges in the tenth century) ” worked out 
the customary maritime and commercial Jaw which later on became 
a model for all Europe; Ravenna elaborated its craft organisation, 
and Milan, which had made its first revolution in 980, became a great 
centre of commerce, its trades enjoying a full independence since 
the eleventh century.”* So also Briigge and Ghent; so also several 
cities of France in which the Mahl or forum had become a quite 
independent institution.“ And already during that period began 
the work of artistic decoration of the towns by works of architecture, 
which we still admire and which loudly testify of the intellectual 
movement of the times. ‘The basilice were then renewed in 
almost all the universe,’ Raoul Glaber wrote in his chronicle, and 
some of the finest monuments of medizval architecture date from that 
period: the wonderful old church of Bremen was built in the ninth 
century, Saint Mare of Venice was finished in 1071, and the beauti- 
ful dome of Pisa in 1063. In fact, the intellectual movement which 
has been described as the Twelfth Century Renaissance ® and the 
Twelfth Century Rationalism—the precursor of the Reform **—date 
from that period, when most cities were still simple agglomerations of 
small village communities enclosed by walls. 

However, another element, besides the village-community prin- 
ciple, was required to give to these growing centres of liberty and 
enlightenment the unity of thought and action, and the powers of 
initiative, which made their force in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. With the growing diversity of occupations, crafts and arts, 
and with the growing commerce in distant lands, some new form of 
union was required, and this necessary new element was supplied by 
the gilds. Volumes and volumes have been written about these unions 
which, under the name of gilds, brotherhoods, friendships, minne, 
artels in Russia, esnaifs in Servia and Turkey, amkari in Georgia, 
and so on, took such a formidable development in medieval times 
and played such an important part in the emancipation of the cities. 
But it took historians more than sixty years before the universality 
of this institution and its true characters were understood. Only 
now when hundreds of gild statutes have been published and 
studied, and their relationship to the Roman collegia, and the 
earlier unions in Greece and in India,” is known, can we maintain 


describes it as a ‘popular community’ (‘Considérations sur l’histoire de France,’ in 
vol. iv. of Aug. Thierry’s Gwvres, Paris, 1868, p, 191 and note). 

2 Ferrari, i. 152, 263, &c. 

2% Perrens, Histoire de Florence, i. 188; Ferrari, l.c., i. 283. 

* Aug. Thierry, Essai sur Uhistoire du Tiers Etat, Paris, 1875, p. 414, note. 

2% F. Rocquain, ‘La Renaissance au XIIe siécle’ in Ztudes sur l'histoire . France, 
Paris, 1875, pp. 55-117. 

2% N. Kostomaroff, ‘The Rationalists of the Twelfth Century,’ in his Moropraphie 
and Researches (Russian). 

27 Very interesting facts relative to the universality of gilds will be found in 
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with full confidence that these brotherhoods were but a further deve- 
lopment of the same principles which we saw at work in the gens 
and the village community. 

Nothing illustrates better these medieval brotherhoods than 
those temporary gilds which were formed on board ships. When a 
ship of the Hansa had accomplished her first half-day passage after 
having left the port, the captain (Schiffer) gathered all crew and 
passengers on the deck, and held the following language, as reported 
by a contemporary :— 

‘ As we are now at the mercy of God and the waves,’ he said, ‘each one must be 
equal to each other. And as we are surrounded by storms, high waves, pirates . 
and other dangers, we must keep a strict order that we may bring our voyage to a 
good end, That is why we shall pronounce the prayer for a good wind and good 
success, and, according to marine law, we shall name the occupyers of the judges’ 
seats (Schéffenstellen), Thereupon the crew elected a Vogt and four scadini, to 
act as their judges. At the end of the voyage the Vogt and the scabini abdicated 
their functions and addressed the crew as follows :—‘ What has happened on board 
ship, we must pardon to each other and consider as dead (todt und ab sein lassen). 
What we have judged right, was for the sake of justice. This is why we beg you 
all, in the name of honest justice, to forget all the animosity one may nourish 
against another, and to swear on bread and salt that he will not think of it in a 
bad spirit. If anyone, however, considers himself wronged, he must appeal to the 
land Vogt and ask justice from him before sunset.’ On landing, the Stock with the 
fred-fines was handed over to the Vogt of the sea-port for distribution among the 


poor.” 

This simple narrative, perhaps better than anything else, depicts 
the spirit of the medizval gilds. Like organisations came into 
existence wherever a group of men—fishermen, hunters, travelling 
merchants, builders, or settled craftsmen—came together for.a 
common pursuit. Thus, there was on board ship the naval authority 
of the captain; but, for the very success of the common enterprise, 
all men on board, rich and poor, masters and crew, captain and 
sailors, agreed to be equals in their mutual relations, to be simply 
men, bound to aid each other and to settle their possible disputes 
before judges elected by all of them. So also when a number of 
craftsmen—masons, carpenters, stone-cutters, &c.—came together for 
building, say, a cathedral, they all belonged to a city which had its 
political organisation, and each of them belonged moreover to his 
own craft ; but they were united besides by their common enterprise, 
which they knew better than anyone else, and they joined intoa 
body united by closer, although temporary, bonds ; they founded the 
gild for the building of the cathedral.” We may see the same till now 


‘Two Thousand Years of Gild Life,’ by Rev. J. M. Lambert, Hull, 1891. On the 
Georgian amkari, see 8. Eghiazarov, Gorodskiye Zekhi (‘Organisation of Transcau- 
casian Amkari’) in Memoirs of the Caucasian Geographical Society, xiv. 2, 1891. 

28 J.D. Wunderer’s ‘Reisebericht’ in Fichard’s Frankfurter Archiv, ii. 245; quoted 
by Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, i. 355. 

” Dr. Leonard Ennen, Der Dom zu Kiln, Historische Einleitung, Kéln, 1871, pp. 
46, 59, 
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in the Kabylian ¢gof : *° the Kabyles have their village community ; but 
this union is not sufficient for all political, commercial, and personal 
needs of union, and the closer brotherhood of the ¢of is constituted. 

As to the social characters of the medieval gild, any gild-statute 
may illustrate them. Taking, for instance, the siraa of some early 
Danish gild, we read in it, first, a statement of the general brotherly 
feelings which must reign in the gild; next come the regulations 
relative to self-jurisdiction in cases of quarrels arising between two 
brothers, or a brother and a stranger; and then, the social duties of 
the brethren are enumerated. If a brother’s house is burned, or he 
has lost his ship, or has suffered on a pilgrim’s voyage, all the brethren 
must come to his aid. If a brother falls dangerously ill, two brethren 
must keep watch by his bed till he is out of danger, and if he 
dies, the brethren must bury him—a great affair in those times of 
pestilences—and follow him to the church and the grave. After his 
death they must provide for his children, if necessary ; very often the 
widow becomes a sister to the gild.*! 

These two leading features appeared in every brotherhood formed 
for any possible purpose. In each case the members treated each 
other as, and named each other, brother and sister ;** all were equals 
before the gild. They owned some ‘chattel’ (cattle, land, buildings, 
places of worship, or ‘stock’)in common. All brothers took the oath 
of abandoning all feuds of old ; and, without imposing upon each other 
the obligation of never quarrelling again, they agreed that no quarrel 
should degenerate into a feud, or into a law-suit before another 
court than the tribunal of the brothers themselves. And if a brother 
was involved in a quarrel with a stranger to the gild, they agreed 
to support him for bad and for good; that is, whether he was 
unjustly accused of aggression, or really was the aggressor, they had 
to support him, and to bring things to a peaceful end. So long as 
his was not a secret aggression—in which case he would have been 
treated as an outlaw—the brotherhood stood by him.** If the rela- 
tives of the wronged man wanted to revenge the offence at once by a 
new aggression, the brotherhood supplied him with a horse to run 
away, or with a boat, a pair of oars, a knife and a steel for striking 


® See Nineteenth Century, December 1891. 

% Kofod Ancher, Om gamle Danske Gilder og deres Undergang, Copenhagen, 1785. 
Statutes of a Knu gild. 

*2 Upon the position of women in gilds, see Miss Toulmin Smith’s introductory 
remarks to the Hnglish Gilds of her father. One of the Cambridge statutes (p. 281) 
of the year 1503 is quite positive in the following sentence: ‘Thys statute is made 
by the comyne assent of all the bretherne and sisterne of alhallowe yelde.’ 

33 In medizval times, only secret aggression was treated as a murder. Blood- 
revenge in broad daylight was justice; and slaying in a quarrel was not murder, once 
the aggressor showed his willingness to repent and to repair the wrong he had done. 
Deep traces of this distinction still exist in modern criminal law, especially in 
Russia. 
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light ; if he remained in town, twelve brothers accompanied him to 
protect him ; and in the meantime they arranged the composition. 
They went to court to support by oath the truthfulness of his state- 
ments, and if he was found guilty they did not let him go to full ruin 
and become a slave through not paying the due compensation : they 
all paid it, just as the gens did in olden times. Only when a brother 
had broken the faith towards his gild-brethren, or other people, he 
was excluded from the brotherhood ‘ with a Nothing’s name’ (tha scal 
han maeles af brédrescap met nidings nafn).** 

Such were the leading ideas of those brotherhoods which gradually 
covered the whole of medizval life. In fact, we know of gilds among . 
all possible professions: gilds of serfs,** gilds of freemen, and gilds 
of both serfs and freemen; gilds called into life for the special 
purpose of hunting, fishing, or a trading expedition, and dissolved 
when the special purpose had been achieved; and gilds lasting for 
centuries in a given craft or trade. And, in proportion as life took 
an always greater variety of pursuits, the variety in the gilds grew in 
proportion. So we see not only merchants, craftsmen, hunters, and pea- 
sants united in gilds; we also see gilds of priests, teachers of primary 
schools and universities, gilds for-performing the passion play, for 
building a church, for developing the ‘ mystery’ of a given school of 
art or craft, or for a special recreation—even gilds among beggars, 
executioners, and lost women, all organised on the same double 
principle of self-jurisdiction and mutual support. For Russia we 
have positive evidence showing that the very ‘making of Russia’ was 
as much the work of its hunters’, fishermen’s, and traders’ artels as of 
the budding village communities, and up to the present day the 
country is covered with artels.* 

These few remarks show how incorrect was the view taken 
by some early explorers of the gilds when they wanted to see the 
essence of the institution in its yearly festival. In reality, the day 
of the common meal was always the day, or the morrow of the day, of 
election of aldermen, of discussion of alterations in the statutes, 
and very often the day of judgment of quarrels that had arisen among 
the brethren,* or of renewed allegiancy to the gild. The common 
meal, like the festival at the old tribal folkmote—the mahl or malum 


%* Kofod Ancher, Z.c. This old booklet contains much that has been lost sight of 
by later explorers. 

%5 They played an important part in the revolts of the serfs, and were therefore 
prohibited several times in succession in the second half of the ninth century. Of 
course, the king’s prohibitions remained a dead letter. 

%¢ The chief works on the artels are named in the article ‘Russia’ of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 84. 

7 See, for instance, the texts of the Cambridge gilds given by Toulmin Smith 
(Znglish Gilds, London, 1870, pp. 274-276), from which it appears that the ‘generall 
and principall day’ was the ‘eleccioun day ;’ or, Ch, M. Clode’s The Early History 
of the Guild of the Merchant Taylors, London, 1888, i.45; and so on. For the renewal 
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—or the Buryate aba, or the parish feast and the harvest supper, was 
simply an affirmation of brotherhood. It symbolised the times 
when everything was kept in common by the clan. This day, at 
least, all belonged to all; all sate at the same table and partook of the 
same meal. Even at a much later time the inmate of the almshouse 
of a London gild sat this day by the side of the rich alderman. As 
to the distinction which several explorers have tried to establish be- 
tween the old Saxon ‘frith gild’ and the so-called ‘ social’ or 
‘ religious ’ gilds—all were frith gilds in the sense above mentioned,** 
and all were religious in the sense in which a village community or 
a city placed under the protection of a special saint is social and 
religious. If the institution of the gild has taken such an immense 
extension in Asia, Africa, and Europe, ifit has lived thousands of years, 
reappearing again and again when similar conditions called it into 
existence, it is because it was much more than an eating association, 
or an association for going to church on a certain day, or a burial 
club. It answered to a deeply inrooted want of human nature ; and 
it embodied all the attributes which the State appropriated later 
on for its bureaucracy and police, and much more than that. It was 
an association for mutual support in all circumstances and in all 
accidents of life, ‘ by deed and advise,’ and it was an organisation for 
maintaining justice—with this difference from the State, that on all 
these occasions a humane, a brotherly element was introduced instead 
of the formal element which is the essential characteristic of State 
interference. Even when appearing before the gild tribunal, the 
gild-brother answered before men who knew him well and had stood 
by him before in their daily work, at the common meal, in the 
performance of their brotherly duties: men who were his equals and 
brethren indeed, not theorists of law nor defenders of some one else’s 
interests. 

It is evident that an institution so well suited to serve the need 
of union, without depriving the individual of his initiative, could but 
spread, grow, and fortify. The difficulty was only to find such 
form of federation as would permit the unions of the gilds without 
interfering with the unions of the village community, and to fede- 


of allegiance, see the Jémsviking saga, mentioned in Pappenheim’s Altddnische 
Schutzgilden, Breslau, 1885, p. 67. It appears very probable that when the gilds 
began to be prosecuted, many of them inscribed in their statutes the meal day only, or 
their pious duties, and only alluded to the judicial function of the gild in vague words; 
but this function did not disappear till a very much later time. The question, 
‘ Who will be my judge?’ has no meaning now, since the State has appropriated for 
its bureaucracy the organisation of justice ; but it was of primordial importance in 
medizval times, the more so as self-jurisdiction meant self-administration. It must 
also be remarked that the translation of the Saxon and Danish ‘gild-bretheren,’ or 
‘ brédre,’ by the Latin convivii must also have contributed to the above confusion. 

%§ See the excellent remarks upon the frith gild by J. R. Green and Mrs, Green in 
The Conquest of England, London, 1883, pp. 229-230. 
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rate all these into one harmonious whole. And when this form 
of combination had been found, and a series of favourable circum- 
stances permitted the cities to affirm their independence, they did 
so with a unity of thought which can but excite our admiration, even 
in our century of railways, telegraphs, and printing. Hundreds of 
charters in which the cities inscribed their liberation have reached us, 
and through all of them—notwithstanding the infinite variety of 
details, which depended upon the more or less greater fulness of 
emancipation—the same leading ideas run. The city organised itself 
as a federation of both small village communities and gilds. 


‘ All those who belong to the friendship of the town’—so runs a charter given in” 
1188 to the burghesses of Aire by Phillip, Count of Flanders— have promised and 
confirmed by faith and oath that they will aid each other as brethren, in whatever 
is useful and honest. That if one commits against another an offence in words or 
in deeds, the one who has suffered therefrom will not take revenge, either himself 
or his people . . . he will lodge a complaint and the offender will make good for 
his offense, according to what will be pronounced by twelve elected judges acting 
as arbiters. And if the offender or the offended, after having been warned thrice, 
does not submit to the decision of the arbiters, he will be excluded from the friend- 
ship as a wicked man and a perjuror.®® 

‘ Each one of the men of the commune will be faithful to his con-juror, and will 
give him aid and advise, according to what justice will dictate him’—the Amiens 
and Abbeville charters say, ‘All will aid each other, according to their powers, 
within the boundaries of the Commune, and will not suffer that anyone takes any- 
thing from any one of them, or makes him pay contributions ’"—do we read in the 
charters of Soissons, Compidgne, Senlis, and many others of the same type.” And 
so on with countless variations on the same theme. 

‘The Commune,’ Guilbert de Nogent wrote, ‘is an oath of mutual aid (mutut 
adjutorii conjuratio) ... A new and detestable word. Through it the serfs (capite 
sensi) are freed from all serfdom ; through it, they can only be condemned to a legally 
determined fine for breaches of the law; through it, they cease to be liable to pay- 
ments which the serfs always used to pay.’ *' 


The same wave of emancipation ran, in the twelfth century, 
through all parts of the continent, involving both rich cities, like the 
Italian republics, and the poorest towns. And if we may say that, 
as a rule, the Italian cities were the first to free themselves, we 
can assign no centre from which the movement would have spread. 
Very often a small burg took the lead for its region, and big agglome- 
rations accepted the little town’s charter as a model for their own. 
Thus, the charter of a small town, Lorris, was adopted by eighty-three 
towns in south-west France, and that of Beaumont became the model 
for over five hundred towns and cities in Belgium and France. 
Special deputies were dispatched by the cities to their neighbours to 
obtain a copy from their charter, and the constitution was framed upon 


* Recueil des ordonnances des rois de France, t. xii. 562 ; quoted by Aug. Thierry 
in Considérations sur Vhistoire de France, p. 196, ed. 12mo. 

* A. Luchaire, Les Communes frangaises, pp. 45-46. 

" Guilbert de Nogent, De rita sua, quoted by Luchaire, /.c., p. 14. 
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that model. However, they did not simply copy each other: they 
framed their own charters in accordance with the concessions they had 
obtained from their lords ; and the result was that, as remarked by an 
historian, the charters of the medixval communes offer the same 
variety as the Gothic architecture of their churches and cathedrals. 
The same leading ideas in all of them, and the same infinitely rich 
variety of detail. ; 

Self-jurisdiction was the essential point, and self-jurisdiction 
meant self-administration. But the commune was not simply an 
‘autonomous’ part of the State—such ambiguous words had not yet 
been invented by that time—it was a State initself. It had theright 
of war and peace, of federation and alliance with its neighbours. It 
was sovereign in its own affairs, and mixed with no others. The 
supreme political power could be vested entirely in a democratic 
forum, as was the case in Pskov, whose vyeche sent and received 
ambassadors, concluded treaties, accepted and sent away princes, or 
went on without them for dozens of years; or it was vested in, or 
usurped by, an aristocracy of merchants or even nobles, as was the case 
in hundreds of Italian and middle European cities. The principle, 
nevertheless, remained the same: the city was a State and, what it 
usurped by, an aristocracy of merchants or even nobles, as was the 
case perhaps still more remarkable, the inner life of the city and the 
democratism of its daily life depended but little upon what may be 
called the political form of the State. 

The secret of this seeming anomaly lies in the fact that a 
medizval city was not a centralised State ; it hardly could be named 
a State as regards its interior organisation, because the middle ages 
knew no more of the present centralisation of functions than of the 
present territorial centralisation. Each group had its share of 
sovereignty. Thecity was usually divided into four quarters, or into 
five to seven sections radiating from a centre, each quarter or section 
roughly corresponding to a certain prevailing trade or profession, but 
nevertheless containing inhabitants of different social positions and 
occupations, nobles, merchants, artisans, or even half-serfs; and each 
section or quarter constituted a quite independent agglomeration. In 
Venice, each island was an independent political community. It had 
its own organised trades, its own commerce in salt, its own jurisdiction 
and administration, its own forum; and the nomination of a doge by 
the city changed nothing in the inner independence of the units.‘? In 
Cologne, we see the inhabitants divided into Geburschaften and 
Heimschaften (vicinie), i.e. neighbour gilds, which dated from the 
Franconian period. Each of them had its judge (Burrichter) and 
the usual twelve elected sentence-finders (Schéffen), its Vogt, and its 


*® Lebret, Histoire de Venise, i. 393; also Marin, quoted by Leo and Botta in 
Histoire de Italie, French edition, 1844, t. i. 500. 
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greve or commander of the local militia.“ The story of early London 
before the Conquest—Mr. Green says—is that ‘of a number of little 
groups scattered here and there over the area within the walls, each 
growing up with its own life and institutions, gilds, sokes, religious 
houses and the like, and only slowly drawing together into a muni- 
cipal union.’ “* And if we refer to the annals of the Russian cities, 
Novgorod and Pskov, both of which are relatively rich in local details, 
we find the section (konets) consisting of independent streets (ulitsa), 
each of which, though chiefly peopled with artisans of a certain craft, 
had also merchants and landowners among its inhabitants, and was 
a separate community. It had the communal responsibility of all- 
members in case of crime, its own jurisdiction and administration by 
street aldermen (ulichanskiye starosty), its own seal and, in case of 
need, its own forum; its own militia, as also its self-elected priests 
and its own collective life and collective enterprise.” 

The medizval city thus appears as a double federation: of all 
householders united into small territorial unions—the street, the 
parish, the section—and of individuals united by oath into gilds 
according to their professions, the former being a produce of the 
village-community origin of the city, while the second is a subsequent 
growth called to life by new conditions. 

To guarantee liberty, self-administration, and peace was the chief 
aim of the medieval city ; and labour, as we shall presently see when 
speaking of the craft gilds, was its chief foundation. But ‘ produc- 
tion’ did not absorb the whole attention of the medizval economist. 
With his practical mind, he understood that ‘ consumption’ must be 
guaranteed in order to obtain production; and therefore, to provide 
for ‘the common first food and lodging of poor and rich alike’ 
(gemeine notdurft vnd gemach armer vnd richer “) was the funda- 
mental principle in each city. The purchase of food supplies and 
other first necessaries (coal, wood, &c.) before they had reached the 
market, or altogether in especially favourable conditions from which 
others would be excluded—the preempcio in a word—was entirely 
prohibited. Everything had to go to the market and be offered there 
for everyone’s purchase, till the ringing of the bell had closed the 
market. Then only could the retailer buy the remainder, and even 
then his profit should be an ‘ honest profit’ only.” Moreover, when 


* Dr. W. Arnold, Verfassungsgeschichte der deutschen Freistidte, 1854, Bd. ii. 227 
seq.; Ennen, Geschichte der Stadt Koeln, Bd. i. 228-229; also the documents pub- 
lished by Ennen and Eckert. 

“ Conquest of England, 1883, p. 453. 

* Byelaeff, Russian History, vols. ii. and iii. 

4 W.Gramich, Verfassungs- und Verwaltungsgeschichte der Stadt Wiirzburg im 13. 
bis zum 15. Jahrhundert, Wiirzburg, 1882, p. 34. 

* When a boat brought a cargo of coal to Wiirzburg, coal could only be sold in 
retail during the first eight days, each family being entitled to no more than fifty 
basketfuls. The remaining cargo could be sold wholesale, but the retailer was 
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corn was bought by a baker wholesale after the close of the market, 
every citizen had the right to claim part of the corn (about half-a- 
quarter) for his own use, at wholesale price, if he did so before the 
final conclusion of the bargain; and reciprocally, every baker could 
claim the same if the citizen purchased corn for re-selling it. In the 
first case, the corn had only to be brought to the town mill to be 
ground in its proper turn for a settled price, and the bread could be 
baked in the four banal, or communal oven.** In short, if a scarcity 
visited the city, all had to suffer from it more or less ; but apart from 
the calamities, so long as the free cities existed no one could die in 
their midst from starvation, as is unhappily too often the case in our 
own times. 

However, all such regulations belong to later periods of the cities’ 
life, while at an earlier period it was the city itself which used to 
buy all food supplies for the use of the citizens. The documents 
recently published by Mr. Gross are quite positive on this point 
and fully support his conclusion to the effect that the cargoes of 
subsistences ‘ were purchased by certain civic officials in the name of 
the town, and then distributed in shares among the merchant 
burgesses, no one being allowed to buy wares landed in the port 
unless the municipal authorities refused to purchase them. This 
seems—he adds—to have been quite a common practice in England, 
Ireland, Wales and Scotland.’ ** Even in the sixteenth century we 
find that common purchases of corn were made for the ‘ comoditie 
and profitt in all things of this. . . . Citie and Chamber of London, 
and of all the Citizens and Inhabitants of the same as moche as in us 
lieth ’—as the Mayor wrote in 1565.*° In Venice, the whole of the 
trade in corn is well known to have been in the hands of the city; 


allowed to raise a zittlicher profit only, the unzittlicher, or dishonest profit, being 
strictly forbidden (Gramich, /.c.). Same in London (Liber albus, quoted by Ochen- 
kowski, p. 161), and, in fact, everywhere. 

* See Fagniez, Etudes sur Vindustrie et la classe industrielle & Paris au XII Ime 
et XIVme siécle, Paris, 1877, p. 155 seg. It hardly need be added that the tax on 
bread, and on beer as well, was settled after careful experiments as to the quantity 
of bread and beer which could be obtained from a given amount of corn. The 
Amiens archives contain the minutes of such experiences (A. de Calonne, /.c. pp. 
77, 93). Also those of London (Ochenkowski, England's wirthschaftliche Ent- 
wickhelung, §c., Jena, 1879, p. 165). 

* Ch. Gross, The Guild Merchant, Oxford, 1890, i. 135. His documents prove 
that this practice existed in Liverpool (ii. 148-150), Waterford in Ireland, Neath in 
Wales, and Linlithgow and Thurso in Scotland. Mr. Gross’s texts also show that the 
purchases were made for distribution, not only among the merchant burgesses, but 
‘upon all citsains and commynalte’ (p. 136, note), or, as the Thurso ordinance of the 
seventeenth century runs, to ‘make offer to the merchants, craftsmen, and inhabitants 
of the said burgh, that they may have their proportion of the same, according to 
their necessitys and ability.’ 

% The Early History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors, by Charles M. Clode, 
London, 1888, i. 361, appendix 10; also the following appendix which shows that 
the game purchases were made in 1546. 
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the ‘quarters, on receiving the cereals from the board which 
administrated the imports, being bound to send to every citizen’s 
house the quantity allotted to him.*' In France, the city of Amiens 
used to purchase salt and to distribute it to all citizens at cost price ; ** 
and even now one sees in many French towns the halles which 
formerly were municipal dépdts for corn and salt.** In Russia it was 
a regular custom in Novgorod and Pskov. 

The whole matter relative to the communal purchases for the use 
of the citizens, and the manner in which they used to be made, seems 
not to have yet received proper attention from the historians of the 
period ; but there are here and there some very interesting facts which 
throw a new light upon it. Thus there is, among Mr. Gross’s docu- © 
ments, a Kilkenny ordinance of the year 1367, from which we learn 
how the prices of the goods were established. ‘The merchants and the 
sailors,’ Mr. Gross writes, ‘ were to state on oath the first cost of the 
goods and the expenses of transportation. Then the mayor of the 
town and two discreet men were to name the price at which the wares 
were to be sold.’ The same rule held good in Thurso for merchandise 
coming ‘ by sea or land.’ This way of ‘naming the price’ so well 
answers to the very conceptions of trade which were current in 
medizval times that it must have been all but universal. To have 
the price established by a third person was a very old custom; and 
for all interchange within the city it certainly was a widely spread 
habit to leave the establishment of prices to ‘ discreet men ’"—to a third 
party—and not to the vendor or the buyer. But this order of things 
takes us still further back in the history of trade—namely, to a time 
when trade in staple produce was carried on by the whole city, and 
the, merchants were only the commissioners, the trustees, of the city 
for selling the goods which it exported., A Waterford ordinance, 
published also by Mr. Gross, says ‘that all manere of .marchandis 
what so ever kynde thei be of . . . shal be bought by the Maire and 
balives which bene commere biers [common buyers, for the town} 
for the time being, and to distiibute the same on freemen of the 
citie (the propre goods of free citisains and inhabitants only excepted).’ 
This ordinance can hardly be explained otherwise than by admitting 
that all the exterior trade of the town was carried on by its agents. 
Moreover, we have direct evidence of such having been the case for 
Novgorod and Pskov. It was the Sovereign Novgorod and | the 
Sovereign Pskov who sent their caravans of merchants to distant 


lands. 


5! Cibrario, Les conditions économiques de Italie au temps de Dante, Paris, 1865 
p. 44. 

52 A, de Calonne, La vie municipale au XVme sitcle dans le Nord de la France, 
Paris, 1880, pp. 12-16. In 1485 the city permitted the export to Antwerp of a certain 
quantity of corn, ‘the inhabitants of Antwerp being always ready to be agreeable to 
the merchants and burgesses of Amiens’ (ibid., pp. 75-77 and texts). 

33 A. Babeau, Za rille sous Tancien régime, Paris, 1880. 
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We know also that in nearly all medieval cities of Middle and 
Western Europe, the craft gilds used to buy, as a body, all necessary 
raw produce, and to sell the produce of their work through their 
officials, and it is hardly possible that the same should not have been 
done for exterior trade—the more so as it is well known that up to the 
thirteenth century, not only all merchants of a given city were con- 
sidered abroad as responsible in a body for debts contracted by any 
one of them, but the whole city as well was responsible for the debts 
of each one of its merchants. Only in the twelfth and thirteenth 
century the towns on the Rhine entered into special treaties abolish- 
ing this responsibility..* And finally we have the remarkable Ipswich 
document published by Mr. Gross, from which document we learn 
that the merchant gild of this town was constituted by all who had 
the freedom of the city, and who wished to pay their contribution 
(‘their hanse’) to the gild, the whole community discussing all 
together how better to maintain the merchant gild, and giving it 
certain privileges. The merchant gild of Ipswich thus appears rather 
as a body of trustees of the town than as a common private gild, 

In short, the more we begin to know the medizval city the more 
we see that it was not simply a political organisation for the protec- 
tion of certain political liberties. It was an attempt at organising, 
on a much grander scale than in a village community, a close union 
for mutual aid and support, for consumption and production, and for 
social life altogether, without imposing upon men the fetters of the 
State, but giving full liberty of expression to the creative genius 
of each separate group of individuals in art, crafts, science, commerce, 
and political organisation. How far this attempt has been success- 
ful will be best seen when we have analysed in the second part of 
this paper the organisation of labour in the medieval city, the rela- 
tions of the cities with the surrounding peasant population as well as 
with other cities, the intellectual, industrial, and artistic progress 
realised, and the causes which finally brought these wonderful 
organisations to decay. 


P. KRoporKin. 


% Ennen, Geschichte der Stadt Koln, i. 491, 492, also texts. 
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THE FARCE OF ‘UNIVERSITY EXTENSION’ 


ONCE upon a time an adventurous housemaid attended a course of - 
lectures upon Greek Tragedy. She was persuaded thereto by the 
promise of a University Education. She counted among her accom- 
plices twenty-three private governesses, ten employés, and four 
artisans. In this august society she solved the difficulties of A@schylus, 
she marvelled at the perfection of Sophocles, she mingled her tears 
with the ‘soft droppings’ of Euripides. Her enterprise is neither 
wholly pathetic nor wholly farcical, but the humour of it is grim 
enough, and if you think that she might have enjoyed her ‘night 
out’ to better purpose, what condemnation shall you find severe 
enough for those who trapped her within the lecture-hall? Greek 
Tragedy and a housemaid! How monstrous the association! Yet it 
is one of the romances of modern life that remains unwritten, and, 
alas! none but the housemaid herself could write it. The platitudes 
of the lecturer are familiar to the world, but the wise man would 
gladly surrender them all in exchange for the housemaid’s whispered 
comment. Did she thrill when she heard Sophocles recited in liis 
native English? Did she puzzle over a choral ode as she set her 
mistress’s table or scrubbed the doorstep? Or did she (a far worse 
danger) reproach the honest man whose company she kept with lack 
of culture, because he had not laid the foundations of a University 
Education by feigning an interest in a literature he could not under- 
stand ? 

These questions will possibly go unanswered to the end of time, and 
the story is chiefly interesting because it symbolises the method of 
University Extension. For twenty-one years have the missionaries of 
cheap culture travelled the country up and down. For twenty-one 
years have they vaunted their ‘ thoroughness’ (a quality continually 
claimed for their ‘ Work’), and now that the system has reached its 
majority and celebrated the festival with a demand for State-aid, its 
pretension deserves a candid examination. It was born of a well- 
warranted desire to send forth lecturers into the provinces, to organise, 
under better auspices, the penny readings which once were popular. 
The enterprise bore the modest title of ‘ Local Lectures,’ and no dis- 
honour was done the University which gave it birth. The inventors 
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hoped to lighten the leisure of idle young ladies, and, perchance, to 
catch by the way some anxious inquirer who should be led by the enter- 
tainment to the pursuit of knowledge. But no sooner was the scheme 
devised than the shallow optimism of democracy expressed itself in a 
blind enthusiasm. No more was heard of Local Lectures. It was ‘a 
really national movement, impelled by latent forces.’ It was com- 
pared to that ancient revival which once peopled the universities with 
students and gave them a fresh ideal of learning. Though even par- 
tisans confessed that women of leisure composed ‘at least half the 
audiences,’ and that the system was devised to ‘ attract large numbers,’ 
such phrases as ‘national higher education,’ ‘high degree of educational 
thoroughness,’ ‘ serious study,’ were always upon the tongues of the 
priesthood. And thus, after the approved habit of missions, the 
movement grew, and with its growth increased the boastfulness of its 
promoters. A centre—such is the jargon—regaled itself one term upon 
land-surveying, and then elected to knock off, in twelve lectures, the 
ancient classical drama. The incongruity left the Extenders un- 
abashed : a committee was still permitted to choose the subject for its 
centre, and if Shakespeare got sandwiched between electricity and 
Praxiteles, what did it matter? The folly was proudly perpetrated in 
the name of a University, as if miscellaneous information shared one 
property with mud, that if a mass of it be thrown, some, at least, has 
the chance of sticking. Now, there was no harm in this cheapening 
of culture. On the contrary, it met with an undeniable success. 
Many were persuaded to profess an interest in such topics as before 
had left them callous, and the more intelligent were set upon some 
bypath in their search for knowledge. But the Universities 
remained at their own firesides. Not a breath of their spirit was 
wafted into the provinces. Not a single habit fostered by learning 
was taught to the victims of this new-invented debauch. Indeed, it 
is impossible to consider the ‘ Movement’ without recognising that 
from the beginning it has trodden learning under foot, that it has 
violated every principle of sound research or amiable culture that 
Oxford and Cambridge are pledged to respect. 

Lord Playfair, in a lately published address, expressed his horror 
at an ancient invitation to deliver a single lecture upon chemistry. 
The discourse followed others of its kind upon ‘ Wit and Humour,” 
‘The Devil (with illustrations), and ‘The Heavenly Bodies.’ The 
absurdity is flagrant and obvious, yet the moral drawn by Lord 
Playfair that University Extension is a far nobler enterprise than 
the Mechanics’ Institute is wholly without warrant. At the very 
moment when aid is begged from the Government, it is proposed to 
substitute for the longer course of study, once imperative, a series 
of short, sharp sprints. Each province of human knowledge 
shall thus be exhausted in three lectures, that the suburban intel- 
lect be not fatigued by the steady contemplation of one insoluble 
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mystery. A slice of chemistry shall be placed delicately between twin 
crusts of Gothic Architecture and the Reign of the Stuarts, and sea- 
soned with a sorry pinch of Hellenism. Where, then, is our Univer- 
sity Ideal? Where the superiority of the modern mission to the old- 
fashioned penny reading? Not even the lantern-slide is forgotten, and 
if a piano be needed for accompaniment, nothing but lack of money is 
likely to exclude it. Indeed, a pleasant pastime has been from the 
first the aim and ambition of lecturers. When Canon Browne tells 
you that the ‘ teaching was to be of the University type,’ you turn to 
the records and marvel exceedingly. The Universities were established 
to provide an opportunity of thorough and continuous research. To _ 
enjoy their privileges, the student must first equip himself with such 
elementary knowledge as shall render instruction a possibility. More- 
over, he is expected to devote himself with some constancy and intel- 
ligence to one branch of learning, which he chooses not because it 
suits the whim of his companions, but because it chimes with the 
humour of his own brain. His teachers, again, are not orators, but 
scholars, elected to instruct after years of tedious specialism. And what 
do we find for the characteristics of University Extension? No con- 
tinuity, but a persistently restless change of interest ; no thorough- 
ness, but a hasty contentment with the easiest smattering. It is not 
the University that dictates the course, but the local committee, at 
whose feet the University kneels with cap in hand. Last session, 
perhaps, it was history that engrossed the people’s mind. This session, 
an agitator, more voluble than the rest, insists upon Polycleitus ; 
forthwith the Stuarts are forgotten, and the Doryphorus (in plaster 
or photograph) is sent off to astonish Kilburn. True, the privileges 
of a vague affiliation are promised to such as pursue a continuous 
course ; but the desire of change is beyond the love of affiliation, and 
that class which supplemented a hasty examination of land-surveying 
by a feigned study of Aristophanes would seem neither singular nor 
ridiculous to the friends of Extension. How, in brief, can a system 
debased by a free and varying choice be either thorough or continuous ? 
How can the easy path of discursive ‘culture’ be mistaken for the 
arduous ascent which leads to discipline and to scholarship? More- 
over, the published evidences of superficiality and restlessness are 
incontrovertible. One lecturer regrets that his course upon electricity 
is rendered difficult because his pupils have not even an elementary 
knowledge of algebra and trigonometry, and urges the students 
(doubtless against their will) to lend their attention to one subject 
at a time. Others confess that their lectures are but a beginning, 
whose usefulness depends upon the energies of the initiated. In fact, 
the reports issued from time to time at Oxford and Cambridge, 
make ample, if involuntary, confession that no lecture is delivered, no 
course devised, which is not a patent contradiction to the worthy 
purpose of a University. But one document is within the reach of all, 
Vor. XXXVI—No. 210 Q 
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whose serious approval by the authorities is an abundant condemna- 
tion. By far the most popular lecturer who has carried the 
shining benefits of his University into the benighted provinces is 
Mr. R. G. Moulton. Unhappily, he has left us, and Chicago now 
claims him for her own. But before he deserted his native land he 
preached the gospel of the Attic Drama to thousands who knew not 
the shape of Greece upon the map. His own experience ‘ had given 
him ample evidence that the bulk of the literary element in ancient 
drama could be intelligently grasped by modern audiences, and 
students unacquainted with the Greek and Latin languages!’ 
Kal yap taxdvt@ povoixn otaOuncetar. Wherefore he went forth 
upon his quest patronised by the University, which most properly 
exacts the knowledge of one Greek book from its meanest student. 
To artisans and housemaids he carried the message of Sophocles and 
Aristophanes. Appointed by the Senate, he stimulated Newcastle, 
Sunderland, and Doncaster to a false admiration in a single year. 
The tedium of exposition was lightened by ‘interpretative recitals,’ 
which reminds you of Lord Playfair’s bugbear of the Mechanics’ 
Institute : ‘Wit and Humour with Comic Songs.’ There was no 
question of studying the originals, and even the orthodox trans- 
lations were esteemed too tedious for those who were enjoying 
a University Education in the country. ‘Persons having little time 
for reading actual plays, says Mr. Moulton, ‘might read accounts 
of them in Blackwood’s Ancient Classics for English Readers.’ Thus, 
then, is the vaunted ideal of thoroughness made a reality Those 
students to whom superficiality is a vice unknown may acquire a know- 
ledge of the ancient drama, preserving meanwhile their innocence of 
Latin and Greek! And lest the reading of the plays in the English 
of Plumptre and Potter be too heavy a tax upon their ‘ thoroughness,” 
they may cheat themselves into a passing acquaintance by the aid of 
Blackwood’s hand-books! Meanwhile, a course of English reading 
which shall touch the fringe of Attic tragedy is not to be despised ; 
and the undergraduate of our new and improved University is recom- 
mended to preface his ‘ thorough and elastic’ research with the perusal 
of Kingsley’s Heroes and Mr. Lewis Morris’s Epic of Hades. Why, 
indeed, with the Epic of Hades on its table, should Newcastle or 
even Doncaster trouble itself with the ancient drama? The answer 
is simple: to provide Mr. Moulton with a class, *Taking my expe- 
rience as a whole,’ writes this Xavier of the intellect, ‘I should rank 
the ancient classics second only to‘'Shakespeare and Goethe as an 
attractive subject for lectures.’ Attractive, of course, are the ancient 
classics, because when studied in Kingsley’s Heroes and the cultured 
page of Mr. Lewis Morris they provide a finer pomp and circum- 
stance at a lower figure even than Goethe or the Elizabethans, But 
Mr: Moulton’s cup is not without bitterness. He cannot suggest a 
short cut to the knowledge of Aristophanes ‘ until more translations 
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adapted to modern taste are made accessible. Why does he not 
bowdlerise the Lysistrata himself, and prove that the Attic comedy 
has neither obstacle nor horror for the most ignorant of Puritans ? 
Now, it is idle to pretend that Mr. Moulton’s teaching is ‘ of the 
University type.’ Nor has it aught in common with ‘a national move- 
ment impelled by latent forces.’ Its one simple merit is its power 
of attraction, and Learning is dishonoured when she stoops to attract. 
But that no flaw be left in the indictment, a champion of the system 
has enumerated the qualifications ‘needed to make a successful 
University Extension lecturer.’ ‘ He should be able to speak fluently 
in public, and have the power of putting the principles of his subject - 
clearly and attractively before his audience.’ He must also be a man 
of tact and sympathy, and should possess the ‘art of conducting a 
class so as to induce the students to ask questions freely, and put 
their difficulties to him.’ That is to say, he should enjoy the gifts 
of the stump orator or the Parliamentary candidate. Not a word is 
said of scholarship or research. A fluent tongue is above learning; a 
persuasive tact is more precious than insight. Is this cheap-jack 
popularity also the aim of the Universities, or were the Local Lectures 
infamously named when they aequired their more dignified and 
seductive title? But that the title may be something more than a 
sham, Oxford and Cambridge have devised summer festivals for their 
victims. The invention was Oxford’s, one is pleased to reflect, but 
Cambridge has welcomed the invention with a lamentable zeal. For 
three weeks at a time the Universities are invaded by a mob of 
intellectual debauchees, whose ambition is far greater than their 
stomach, and who sit them down to an orgy of information which is 
warranted to leave the stoutest with a mental dyspepsia. The learning 
of all the ages is crammed into a fortnight. Browning is mixed 
with physiology. Platois served up with chemistry fora sauce. Tea 
and college beer complete the havoc wrought by ceaseless floods 
of facile eloquence, and the distended ones return to their homes 
battered beyond recognition, and firmly convinced that they have 
enjoyed in three weeks all the privileges of a University career. 
No sooner are they gone, than they publish the most ingenuous and 
pathetic accounts of the benefits received. But you are told nota 
word of the consequent headaches, of the moral torment which follows 
an attempt to acquire a hundred sciences beyond the reach of the un- 
trained intellect. The doctor, over greedy for operations, chronicles 
as cured every case that leaves the hospital, accounting it as nothing 
if the patient returns home but to die. So the University Extender 
exults in the hapless ones who attend his ministrations, and sheds 
not a tear over the brains diseased with the stifling study of un- 
known tongues. And who shall estimate the dishonour done to the 
invaded University, which should be the resort of a leisured culture? 
Can they be held guiltless who, with no better motive than the desire 
a2 
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to do good, at once deceive the People and convert their cloistered 
colleges into so many Crystal Palaces of cheap and easy learning ? 

The perversion of the movement was due to an unreasoning opti- 
mism.° ‘I have enjoyed the privileges of a University,’ murmurs the 
saddened Radical, ‘why should not Tom, Dick, and Harry share my 
privilege?’ And forthwith the Radical persuades himself that 
superficiality and thoroughness are identical, that Mr. Moulton and 
the Greek drama are convertible terms. Now, morality is capable of 
twists so strange that deception appears a generous virtue, and the 
man who gives the people the stone of a hand-book for the bread of 
culture does not hesitate to babble of national movements and the 
universality of learning. He recks not of the double injustice in- 
flicted upon the teacher and the taught. The man in the street, 
who has not the proper habit of scholarship, is overwhelmed with 
confused information. ‘Which do you prefer,’ once said a working- 
man to me, ‘’Omer or Hossian?’ And when my astonished silence 
gave him encouragement, ‘ Hossian’s my man,’ he continued, ‘he’s 
much better at nature’! Straightway I recognised a victim of 
Extension, and reflected how far honester a citizen would he have 
been had he attempted to understand only such topics as were 
within his reach! Hypocrisy is accounted a sin on all hands. Why, 
then, should we view with complacency that intolerable cant, first 
cousin to hypocrisy, which is an affectation of unattainable know- 
ledge? And if the taught are outraged, the teacher, who should 
know better, is without excuse. His fault springs from his inca- 
pacity to face facts. So wild is his admiration of the People, that he 
will not understand the People’s limitations. He is ready upon the 
slippery ground of sentiment to believe that knowledge is the heritage 
of all, and to offer degrees (with the aid of Government) to those for 
whom education is a casual pastime. The University, which the past 
gives him in trust for the future, he will degrade to the level of a 
Board School. He will pack his college courts with the neurotic 
children of easy cramming ; he will beat out what once was called 
learning so thin that the Ancient Classics for English Readers 
appear original authorities, and electricity is studied without the 
rudiments of mathematics. His craze for uniformity may some day 
be gratified, and, levelling himself down, he may become as ignorant 
and optimistic as his dupe of to-day. Once it was the fashion for the 
decent navvy to pride himself that he had no book-learning. To-day 
he is anxiously scraping acquaintance with the masterpieces of Greek 
literature, and the end will not come until his instructor, pleading 
for pardon, confesses that he also relies upon translations, and pro- 
mises that henceforth it shall be criminal to read Aristophanes in the 
original. 

But why should our Universities exist if the unlettered are given 
their share in the privileges and patronage of learning? Not even 
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scholarship, unless it be kept apart, can withstand the pitiless en- 
croachment of the voter. The devotion of learned men, such as Mr, 
Munro, will be accounted a sin when a quick course of three 
lectures is sufficient to exhaust every subject from Sordello to 
Astronomy. The Universities have long been democratic in the only 
honourable sense. Oxford and Cambridge never closed their doors 
upon a sincere student. There is none with the real temperament 
of learning that does not find a generous welcome within their 
walls. But you might as well aspire to make every man a painter 
or a poet as hope to send genuine knowledge into the country upon 
the backs of popular lecturers. Moreover, it is Mahomet’s duty to - 
go to the mountain; and if the desire of learning be sincere, the 
aspirant will suffer no check in the road from a Board School to a 
Trinity Fellowship. On the other hand it is a truth that learning, if 
it come not unbidden, isan unworthy encumbrance. One can imagine 
a society where ignorance is a positive virtue, and learning only be- 
gins to be valuable when its practical uselessness is freely recognised. 
Already we have so far democratised politics that the ignorant man 
is deemed best qualified to ruin his country. But he may ruin his 
country well enough without the .intervention of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The Board School and the County Council are sufficient for 
the manufacture of voters, and the universities need not take account 
of what Mr. John Morley believes to be ‘the very highest form of 
practical energy—the governing of the country!’ And if this par- 
ticular form of energy has been vulgarised beyond redress, at least 
it should be possible to keep art and literature from the public greed. 
The masses see with despair that there are men better instructed 
than themselves, and straightway they ask a short cut to instruction. 
Nor are there ever wanting those who will pretend to give what it 
can never be within their power to bestow. It is largely a matter 
of snobbery, for the Democrat, proud in the conviction that all 
men are equal (whereas it is a truth, as Carlyle said, that all 
potatoes are not equal), insists that he has as well-established a 
right to knowledge as the student who has spent his life in the 
pursuit. Yet unless they perish in the common struggle for 
equality, literature and art must remain aristocratic and exclusive 
unto the end of time. ‘Literature alone,’ says Mr. John Morley, 
‘ will not make a good citizen; it will not make a good man,’ And 
there is none that has the welfare of literature in his heart 
that does not rejoice in literature’s incompetence. It lives, indeed, 
only for its votaries. The People never had, and never can have, 
the smallest interest in its privileges and penalties. To improve 
the mind or the morals is no part of its business, and it were the 
honest course to tell the housemaids and artisans of England that 
learning lies for ever beyond their reach. But it is the habit of the 
democracy to find grand names for small enterprises, to elevate a 
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tiny practice into a colossal theory. Now, the penny reading is 
not necessarily vicious. It is only when a cheap smattering mas- 
querades as a serious education, when an ancient University de- 
grades itself by truckling toa greedy optimism, that dishonour is 
done both to teacher and to taught. And if only Extension ceased 
to commit its sins in the name of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
contrived to pay after the manner of Music-Halls and other popular 
enterprises, none would complain of its shallowness or remember its 
existence. But its triumph, under the false pretence of a serious 
education, will inevitably and righteously involve in ruin the 
Universities, whose titles and dignities its victims presume to filch. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





BEHIND THE SCENES OF NATURE 


IMAGINATION may be helped to realise unfamiliar aspects of Nature 

by working out various hypotheses concerning the ordinary senses. 
If we assume that some one of those with which the world at large 
is at present endowed had been left out of the scheme of things from 
the beginning, we shall feel at once how different a place the world 
we are acquainted with would have been for a race of people thus 
imperfectly qualified to observe it. Perhaps it would hardly be pos- 
sible to think of the human race as carrying on civilised existence at 
all without the sense of sight ; but no very violent effort of imagina- 
tion is required in picturing to the mind a state of things under 
which the human eye would have been merely qualified to receive 
impressions of light, without having the power of discriminating 
between those different rates of vibration which express differences 
of colour. A race to which differences of light and shade would have 
been the only optical phenomena conceivable, would have been able 
to carry on a great many pursuits of physical existence, and in many 
directions to exercise intelligence as completely as we do now. But 
amongst such people, any few here and there who happened to be 
endowed, as an unusual gift, with the faculty of perceiving colour 
would be regarded by their companions as guilty (to say the least) 
of very gross affectation in professing to regard the tints of a flower 
as more agreeable to the eye than the colour of alump of clay. The 
colour-discerning minority, going a step further, and professing to be 
able to distinguish claret from sherry by merely looking at them, 
would be offending the common-sense of the majority even more 
deeply, and laying themselves open to grave suspicion as to the 
healthiness of their understanding. Or, granting optical faculties 
in full perfection, let our hypothetical race be launched on its career 
without the sense of hearing. That deficiency would cripple the 
advance of intellectual culture very seriously, and language would 
hardly have attained its present flexibility without having been 
guided to its finer improvements by tbe tones of the voice. But 
still people could live, and eat, and work though they were all deaf, 
and though they could never conceive methods of intercommunication, 
except those that had to do with the touch or the sight. Amongst 
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them, rarely gifted persons endowed with the missing sense, would 
soon be in serious disgrace with the public opinion of their friends. 
If two such persons professed to be able to communicate with one 
another where a high opaque barrier intervened between them, 
everyone would know that they were either telling lies, or making 
use of concealed mirrors by means of which to reflect each other's 
signs, If they predicted the arrival of a waggon about to appear 
round some corner, it would be self-evident that they were either in 
collusion with the driver, or trusting to the chapter of accidents for 
a vindication of their prophecy, under circumstances highly dis- 
creditable to their candour and their morals. 

Those of us who are earnestly engaged with the exploration of 
certain aspects of Nature which, in a familiar phrase, we may describe 
as ‘ behind the scenes’ of that manifested universe with which we are 
all acquainted, are very much in the position that would be occupied 
by the unusually endowed persons in such a race of humanity as 
either of those we have imagined. By the large majority of the 
busy crowd, intent on everyday concerns, people whose senses are 
awakened to aspects of Nature that have no relation to the usual 
avenues of perception, are generally regarded as either impostors or 
the victims of hallucination. Amongst the better-endowed them- 
selves, the incredulity of their companions is almost more ludicrous 
than irritating. Although still a small minority as compared with 
the whole, those persons who exercise what occult students generally 
call the ‘ astral senses’ in varying degrees, are sufficiently numerous 
to confirm one another’s observations and reports. For them the 
existence of this region behind the scenes of Nature—more techni- 
cally described as the ‘astral plane’'—is as certain a fact as the 
existence of France for those who have been to Paris, while, for all 
rational contemporaries intelligent enough to profit by their evidence, 
the existence of the astral plane is as certain, let us say, as that of 
Kamtschatka for the inhabitants of Great Britain at large. People, 
indeed, who cling to the belief that there are no other phenomena in 
reserve for human cognition except those of the physical plane, must 
in the present day guard their ignorance with persistent care in 
order to maintain their opinions. 

But, meanwhile, inquirers who are alive to the fact that mysteries 
of some kind certainly lie behind the plane of physical manifestation, 
are often but imperfectly acquainted with the extent to which that 
aspect of Nature has actually been explored, still less with the con- 
clusions concerning it that are definitely formulated in the school of 
super-physical inquiry with which I am especially connected. A 

1 The term does not imply that this aspect of Nature has anything to do with the 
stars. It is not a very well chosen term, but has been extensively used by medizval 
writers on occult science, and has been too generally adopted during the modern 


revival of research in that department of knowledge to be conveniently displaced 
now. 
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systematic explanation, therefore, of some leading characteristics of 
the astral plane as viewed in the light of the discoveries reached by 
theosophical investigation may help to clear up a good many other- 
wise cloudy conceptions. 

I will not pause long on the brink of that explanation to go over 
the evidence available at the present day, for anyone who cares to 
read, concerning the bare fact that abnormal aspects of Nature 
are perceptibie to some persons, and have a real existence. The 
literature of mesmerism for a hundred years, before a degraded 
form of that branch of occult science proved more acceptable to 
the world under the title of Hypnotism than the broader dis- . 
covery out of which it sprang, was saturated with evidence con- 
cerning the achievements of clairvoyance. Men of science, both 
in this country and abroad, have carried out investigations relating to 
the phenomena of genuine ‘mediumship,’ and have arrived at con- 
clusive certainties that prove the reality of other forces in Nature 
besides those recognised by the physicist, acting in harmony with 
intelligence external to embodied consciousness. The writings of 
Crookes, A. R. Wallace, and Zollner, fortified by those of many other 
equally qualified observers, make all denials of that broad conclusion 
as absurd as the historical African’s disbelief in ice. The Psychic 
Research Society has not, perhaps, done so much as it might have 
done under a better impulse, but at any rate it has made the fact of 
telepathy, or the communication of thought from mind to mind 
through other channels than those of the senses, a certainty for what 
it is worth. The tone of all-round incredulity on the subject of 
psychic phenomena at large professed by commonplace newspaper 
writers is merely so much homage to a prejudice that it pays to 
flatter, but which everyone who takes a loftier view of life must 
despise. The foremost thinkers of this generation, at least, are break- 
ing the shell of materialistic conceit which cramped the intelligence 
of their immediate predecessors. Everyone whose higher instincts 
can be stimulated by the promise of definite knowledge concerning 
other states of being is alert with expectation. The enormous mass 
of that literature which is enabled by its character most quickly to 
reflect new currents of sympathy, is palpitating with eagerness to 
utilise the ‘ supernatural’ for the purposes of fiction; and as regards 
the great majority of those whom I care to address, a laborious argu- 
ment to prove the existence of a region of activity and objective life 
that may fairly be described as behind the scenes of Nature would be 
superfluous and out of date. The public need of the moment is not 
for a demonstration of abnormal facts, but for an interpretation of facts 
accumulating so rapidly around us that great numbers of people 
becoming aware of them are grievously liable to be the prey of mis- 
conceptions concerning their meaning. 

As for the interpretations on which I want now to enter, those 
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who know most of the advantages which theosophical methods confer 
upon psychic research will perhaps be best inclined to consider them 
with attention. But they are merely offered here, at all events, as a 
view of the whole subject which a great many earnest students and 
inquirers conceive to be reasonable, and in harmony with known 
facts; and which some persons, at all events, possessing faculties 
appropriate to investigations of the kind, report to be the sound and 
correct view of phases of Nature with which they are acquainted. 
That which we who believe it a duty to promulgate our discoveries 
are anxious to secure from others who are alive to the importance of 
the whole inquiry, is simply consideration for our statement as a 
working hypothesis, if they cannot regard itasanything more. Does 
this scheme of things account for and fit in with experience? Does 
it seem to make sense of a heterogeneous body of phenomena in a 
scientific and satisfactory way? If that were the actual state of the 
facts, would it answer some otherwise unanswerable problems of life, 
and help to solve any of the painful riddles of the earth? If so, 
surely it is worth comprehending, to the end that it may be checked 
by further observation as time goes on. 

Above all things, it is important in endeavouring to comprehend 
the nature of the astral plane, to bear in mind that it is not that ‘ next 
world’ for which, along some lines of inquiry, it may so easily be 
mistaken. It has a good deal to do with the consciousness of human 
beings after death ; but the old-fashioned conception that after death 
states of humanity are hopelessly ruled off from our comprehension or 
approach, is one of the misconceptions soonest dissipated by the exer- 
cise of those finer qualities which bring within the observation of living 
beings aspects of Nature beyond the range of the ordinary five 
senses. The next world of ordinary imagination is so completely 
out of touch with the visible world that the wonder is humanity, 
deaf and blind to its characteristics, should be able to retain faith in 
its existence. Appreciation-of the astral plane, however small a part 
that may play in the ultimate destinies of the human soul, need not 
be a matter of blind faith with any of us. As the teaching con- 
cerning its characteristics furnished by the most qualified observers 
becomes more widely spread than hitherto, all who are observers in 
any degree whatever will be enabled to check and verify some part 
of the explanation given in theosophical books. 

The illustration with which I started conducts the mind to an 
exactly accurate comprehension of the way in which the generally 
imperceptible phenomena of the astral plane are, nevertheless, 
around us at every moment of our lives, ready to brighten into 
objective existence for persons who have developed certain interior 
senses latent in every human being, though cultivated as yet only 
amongst a comparative few; for no one must allow himself to think 
of the astral plane as though it merely contributed some occasional 
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and abnormal phenomena to a world consisting, as regards the bulk 
of its phenomena, of the physical matter with which our normal 
senses are familiar. The astral plane is, to begin with, a phase of 
Nature as extensive, as richly furnished, as densely populous as the 
physical earth. It is in one sense a counterpart presentment of 
that physical earth under different conditions. There is no natural 
feature of the earth—no tree, or mountain, or river—there is no 
artificially constructed feature of the physical earth—no building, or 
manufactured thing of any kind—but has its astral counterpart as 
certainly as any morsel of magnetised iron has its two poles; and 
the astral counterparts of physical objects are often far more persistent 
in their character than the physical objects themselves, so that when 
these last may have passed away in the process of decay altogether, 
the pictures they leave behind them on the astral light (the pervading 
medium of the astral plane) will remain there for immeasurable 
periods of time. Thus it will come to pass that in the streets of a 
busy modern city the astral senses of an adequately qualified observer 
will be able to see, not merely the buildings that are actually stand- 
ing, but the reflection, as it were, of those that have crumbled in 
bygone ages, and the moving pictures of former inhabitants who 
once sojourned amongst them. In the very act of constructing any 
material object, the finer astral matter related to that he uses is 
unconsciously moulded by the workman; and every carpenter, for 
instance, who makes a wooden box, however little he may be aware 
of doing so, is at the same time making by the energy of his mind 
an astral counterpart of that which he is producing on the physical 
plane by the energy of his fingers. A very silly argument, that some 
old-fashioned exponents of materialistic ignorance have sometimes 
brought to bear upon the ‘ ghost’ question, has been this. ‘I might, 
perhaps, be ready to tolerate the idea of a man’s ghost, but you 
must not ask me to tolerate the ghost of a coat and trousers.’ 
Scientific inquiry carried on behind the scenes of Nature soon 
enables us to realise that not only is there a ‘ ghost ’—or, to use a 
better term, an astral counterpart—of every coat and trousers that 
ever existed, but of every shop-window and paving-stone, and every 
market-cart or hansom cab, or atom of matter in whatever form it 
may be thought of. When in pursuit of real knowledge we must 
beware of being warned off truth by a determination to believe in 
nothing mysterious which is not also poetical. Wonderful though it 
be in some of its characteristics, the astral plane when fully under- 
stood will be found as prosaic in its details as the physical plane itself. 
Perhaps, indeed, when we get deep enough down into the details of 
the subject, we {shall find nothing in the heavens above or in the 
deep seas more poetical in its perfection than the constitution of a 
molecule ; and that sort of poetry is most assuredly present wherever 
we carry on a study of the mysteries of Nature. For the moment, 
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however, I am more concerned with an exposition of fact than with 
the inner beauty of the commonplace. 

That subtle medium in which the pictures of the astral light are 
developed is material and objective to the senses qualified to deal 
with it, but it is none the less plastic under the influence of forces 
which do not as a general rule control physical matter. To an extent 
to which very few people in ordinary life have any means of realising, 
human thought is an efficient agency in dealing with the matter of 
the astral plane. ‘Thoughts are things,’ as a great occult writer has 
remarked, and in varying degrees, according to the energy of the 
thought, its mind-pictures are moulded into objective realities on the 
astral plane, and contribute very largely to the confusion that ensues 
for the untrained observer of its multifarious phenomena. 

Powers of a finer kind than those which simply enable a person 
to see on the astral plane are required to enable him to sift out those 
of its phenomena which have been due to what, from our present 
point of view, we might call real or natural forces, from those which 
are, in the way I describe, contributed by the thinking of mankind. 

The familiar mesmeric experiment of throwing a mind-picture on 
to the consciousness of a sensitive, who will then describe the mes- 
merist’s thought as though it were an objective reality, is an instance 
of the confusion to which I am now referring ; and observers of the 
astral plane have great reason to regret that at this stage of human 
evolution thought-influences are poured into the astral plane in 
terrible volume by thinkers who are concerned with anything rather 
than with beautiful or beneficent creation. The hatred, malice, and 
cruelty, the thirst to do evil to enemies, and aspirations of every 
degraded kind which rage through the fevered physical world, are 
constantly taking shape in distressing ways on the astral plane of 
Nature, where every one of them finds some too receptive medium 
for its impress. The evil thoughts of men do not merely take shape 
as painful records of malevolence, but actually unite themselves with 
some forms of life with which the astral plane is teeming. For, to 
understand it a little further, let the reader realise that just as its 
scenery and decorations, so to speak, are co-extensive with those of 
the material world, and mixed in inextricable confusion with pheno- 
mena of even greater abundance, so also its life is as full, as varied, 
as diverse as that which on the physical plane extends along the 
whole range of creation from the amceba to the elephant—far more 
varied in one way, because the outward aspects of great kingdoms of 
elemental creatures, roughly corresponding on the astral plane to the 
lower animal world of ordinary life, are not stereotyped in species that 
any natural history could classify, but fluctuate in their external forms 
under the ever-varying influence of those thought-energies which 
weld themselves but too readily with the nature of the life concerned. 
One of the best-known facts concerning the astral plane for all those 
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whose development enables them to range its wonders has to do 
with the disagreeable and hostile forms of life which are generally 
encountered on its threshold. 

I say ‘ on its threshold,’ for it may be regarded as a region of Nature 
into which a human being is qualified, under some conditions, to 
pass even more completely than by the exercise of those senses of 
which I have hitherto spoken. In his normal state as a waking 
human being, if those senses are acute, anyone may perceive the 
phenomena of the astral plane around him ; but if his occult develop- 
ment has proceeded further, and that interior focus of consciousness, 
so ill-understood, which constitutes the real mind, and is by nomeans _ 
immovably rooted in the flesh and bones, is enabled to escape for a 
time from its usual material imprisonment, and focus itself in a diffe- 
rent vehicle from that adapted to the conditions of the physical plane, 
then the occult investigator can do much more than perceive the 
appropriate phenomena immediately around him. He then comes 
into true relations with the phase of Nature he has entered, so that 
he can range through it at pleasure, availing himself of those laws 
under which the transfer of consciousness on the astral plane from 
place to place is accomplished by a simple effort of will. Under the 
conditions now contemplated the astral observer is altogether out of 
the body, altogether on the astral plane—himself perceived as well 
as perceiving, and as likely to be assailed in one way or another by 
the creatures corresponding to the wild beasts and reptiles of our own 
life, as he would be liable to attack from such creatures when ranging 
an African jungle. There are, however, ways and means by which 
his security can be insured—very simple ways and means, having 
nothing to do with weapons or armour, but arising from the great 
principle that, on the astral plane, the human will-force is more power- 
ful than that of inferior life-forms, so that no human being in that 
region can ever really be in peril unless he is too much terrified to 
use his own strength. 

Enormously varied and abundant as the so-called ‘ elemental’ 
population peculiar to the astral plane will thus be seen to be, 
humanity contributes very largely to the aggregate phenomena of 
consciousness which it exhibits. For though this curious and be- 
wildering region is very far from constituting in any complete sense 
‘the next world’ to which religious faith looks forward, it is, 
nevertheless, a phase or state of being through which, however 
swiftly in some cases, every human being must pass on his way to 
higher spiritual conditions after death. Modern civilisation has 
concerned itself so little with inquiries of this character that people 
are content to let the mind remain a perfect blank as regards what 
actually takes place when the soul is first set free from the body at 
death, even though faith in some ulterior spiritual condition may be 
fairly well established. But, Nature is as methodical and regularly 
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progressive in her treatment of the soul as in her dealings with the 
growing body of a child. In a body or vehicle of appropriate matter 
derived, indeed, in a great degree from the astral emanations of the 
dying body, the soul finds itself clothed on the astral plane, and there, 
for a while, it stands a complete being, with all its principles, or 
faculties, or states of consciousness about it, not even having lost 
touch with the earth-life it is leaving, although for a while, in most 
cases, dazed and bewildered by the translation to a new plane of con- 
sciousness. Sometimes the forces inherent in the more spiritual 
portion of the soul thus set free from physical incarnation will 
quickly hasten another process, which leads to a new transition. The 
real entity then passes on into states of being more exalted than 
those having to do with the astral plane, and immeasurably better 
calculated to provide for its spiritual happiness and welfare. But 
when this happens, then the vehicle which it occupied on the astral 
plane, whether for a brief or prolonged period, is in turn left behind, 
exactly as the physical body is left behind on the plane of matter. 
And this ethereal body or vehicle disintegrates very slowly, partially 
animated for a long time by some remnants of the old lower con- 
sciousness, so that the untrained explorer behind the scenes of 
Nature is often apt to mistake it for the departed entity, whose 
familiar outward shape it may continue to wear. A moment’s 
reflection will show how numerous must be the astral phantasmagoria 
contributed to the bewildering phenomena of astral Nature by the 
deaths of the myriad human creatures who are constantly passing 
from one phase of existence to another. Then it does not always 
happen that the separation of the higher spiritual part of the entity 
takes place at once. It may be delayed for periods considerably 
longer than an ordinary physical lifetime, when the lower attractions 
of the consciousness are very strong. And thus it is not by any 
means to all of the ex-human inhabitants of the astral plane that the 
occultist applies the much-misunderstood and too often quoted 
expression, ‘shells.’ The term ‘shell’ is applicable merely to the 
astral dead body in process of disintegration. 

Again, when death has taken place prematurely—that is to say, 
by violence, before the time had come for the natural separation of 
the higher and lower principles—the whole being on the astral plane 
is spellbound there for a time, unable to work out its loftier spiritual 
destinies, a condition of things eminently comfortless for the indi- 
vidual concerned, and, in cases where his inclinations towards the 
acquaintances of the physical life he has left behind are hostile or 
revengeful, one that is calculated to set up some very disturbing 
influences in the lives of those against whom his malevolent impulses 
are directed. Certainly, it also happens that on the astral plane 
human agencies of a benevolent character are also operative, many 
of the still living explorers of that region—adequately advanced 
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along the path of spiritual development, leading towards a higher 
evolution than that which humanity around us presents at the 
present day—being themselves actively engaged on the super- 
physical planes, in work for the service of their fellow-creatures, 
though the nature and value of their service is ill-appreciated as a 
rule, and altogether unrecognised by the great majority of ordinary 
men and women. 

As time goes on, of course, the faculties by means of which living 
people can recognise phenomena of the astral plane, and enter into 
conscious relations with the varied population it includes, will be 
greatly developed and strengthened. Nor is the practical occult . 
teaching assimilated in the world during the last ten years by any 
means neglectful of those precise exercises and efforts which may be 
employed to stimulate the dormant astral senses, and bring the 
determined investigator into relations with the ethereal aspect of the 
world around us. But, at the same time, nothing is further from the 
prescriptions of occult teaching than a hasty eagerness to cultivate 
the faculties which open up the astral plane to observation. The 
ordinary mortal, plodding through a commonplace existence, without 
suspecting the unseen universe around him, is to all intents and 
purposes unnoticed by its inhabitants. He may come within the 
observation of persons who were interested in him during life, and 
have since passed on; but there is nothing about him to excite either 
the attention or the malevolence of the formidable part of the astral 
population. Let him, on the other hand, once succeed in penetrating 
this region in consciousness, and he takes his place amongst the 
obvious phenomena thereof, however little he may comprehend them. 
If there are any weak places in his armour (so to speak)—latent 
vices in his nature in affinity with those disagreeable forms of astral 
life to which such vices on the part of humanity at large have, in a 
certain sense, given birth, these will at once assail him, and put his 
courage very severely to the test. Unless the more spiritual side of 
his interior being is greatly in the ascendant, he will be apt to come 
off badly in such encounters, to suffer disastrously both in nerve, and 
perhaps in reason, on the plane of his ordinary physical life. Un- 
happily, it no doubt occurs that some explorers of the astral plane, by 
no means spiritualised as to their higher nature, may, nevertheless, 
be so indomitable in will that by mere strength they secure their own 
safety. In the long run it may be that such persons are more to be 
pitied than those who are roughly handled. If their strength, grow- 
ing in advance of their loyalty to the cause of spiritual good, enables 
them to handle, for ignoble or selfish purposes, the poweys of the 
astral plane which thus they conquer, they stand in grave peril of 
being hurried from one stage to another in the direction of spiritual 
evil. But for the present I am not concerned with any attempt to 
condense into a few pages an interpretation of the infinite possi- 
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bilities awaiting humanity in the direction either of that evolution, 
or of the loftier kind to which occult study, properly appreciated, 
ought to point. This profoundly interesting but very confused and 
bewildering region of Nature which I have been endeavouring to 
describe, is that which lies immediately behind the scenes of physical 
manifestation ; but behind that again there lie infinitudes of spiritual 
possibility, the correct interpretation of which would be a far greater 
task, and for even the faintest cognition of such phases or aspects of 
our highly complex world, faculties far rarer even than those to which 
astral phenomena are perceptible must be called into play. 

Meanwhile, the general advance of human intelligence in the first 
instance will not have to do with these higher planes of being, but 
with that which I have been endeavouring to describe. To some 
extent, the modern world is in touch with it already. Many obscure 
mysteries of Nature which the last few generations, even more densely 
matter-blinded than ourselves, have turned from with contempt, are 
now engaging serious attention. The astral plane is the ‘ borderland’ 
—or rather the ocean beach, on which the psychic inquirers of this 
end of the century are busily collecting shells. Such uninstructed 
groping as, for the most part, modern inquiry is content with, will 
never interpret any phenomena of the astral plane in a coherent or 
intelligible way, but it will render (for those who have eyes to see it 
has already rendered) the reality of that plane a demonstrated fact 
for modern knowledge. Only by those who can, so to speak, look 
down upon it from above—from the heights of a superior evolution— 
will its confusing presentments and potentialities be correctly compre- 
hended. Theosophical students may not always be much better armed 
themselves than the giddiest explorers of psychic research, but they 
at least have the immense advantage of being tolerably grounded in 
theory before they plunge into the domain of experiment. They 
resemble the chemical student, who first of all acquaints himself by 
study with the results of previous investigation, and proceeds with his 
laboratory work on the foundation of a knowledge thus accumulated. 
Too often modern inquirers, endeavouring to make their way behind 
the scenes of Nature, might more fitly be compared to a would-be 
chemist who, without having read a line on the subject, should 
surround himself with all the resources of a laboratory, and set to 
work mixing his materials at random, or cooking them in crucibles, 
to see what would happen. That young chemist would be probably 
disposed of in a short time by some unforeseen catastrophe ; and it 
sometimes happens that the psychic researcher who ignores the work 
of his predecessors is confronting consequences that will hardly in the 
long run be any less serious. 

The reflection might seem to discredit the judgment of occultists 
who attract attention to the subject, and thus, perhaps, awaken zeal 
for personal effort among people who may be qualified in some 
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respects, though not in all, to transcend the limitations of physical 
life. But in all directions the thing is being done, however blindly 
and clumsily. It is no longer possible for the masters of occult 
knowledge to keep back their secrets altogether, lest the present 
generation should come to grief by acquiring them prematurely. So, 
on the whole, it has seemed best to let in some clear light on a region 
of inquiry that the curiosity of the next century will certainly no 
longer neglect. With this clear light has come the teaching that 
has shown how small in themselves and worthless relatively are the 
mere faculties and privileges of the astral plane, wonderful and inte- 
resting though they are, even in themselves, no doubt. The possible 
achievements of spiritual evolution dwarf the interests and the motives 
of astral development. But these, to begin with, may lessen, for 
those whose higher senses are expanding, the commanding importance 
of mere mundane ambitions; and with the scientific illumination of 
occult Nature that has been provided by modern theosophic writings 
the clue has also been given to the methods of personal development, 
through which the aspirant to real spiritual progress may attain to a 
higher place in the scale of creation. To whoso avails himself of 
this the astral plane becomes in due season an inheritance he can 
subdue and make use of; not an objective result in itself, but a 
mighty instrument in his hands, subserving his loftier evolution. 


A. P. SmNNETT. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A PART OF A GHOST 


A MYSTERY 


Now I do not believe in ‘ ghosts ’—7.e. generally—I do not credit all 
the stories I have read or heard concerning the appearances visible, 
if not tangible, of the departed, nor, indeed, the great majority of those 
tales I have listened to in times gone by ; but I do not feel called upon 
to affirm that all such exhibitions of revenants are impossible, nor do 
I take it upon myself to declare that I have no faith in ‘ fairies,’ and 
to deny that they can be and have been seen on occasion in suitable 
places. The accounts in works of high authority of the doings of 
warlocks and witches are received by me with a respect the nature 
and depth of which I do not care to analyse. The web of that stuff 
of ‘ which dreams are made’ furnishes abundant material for the poet, 
the dramatist, and the novelist to this day. In the literature of every 
people there is evidence of the belief, universal in the early ages of 
the world, in the existence of spirits, good and bad, in supernatural 
visitations and influences, and in the agencies of elves, goblins, djins, 
afreets, and the like on the every day—and night—affairs of men’s 
lives and fortunes. These agents cannot be called ‘beings ;’ if they 
be ‘creatures,’ it would be difficult to determine how or why they 
were created. Some of them were powers of the air, of the water 
—aAriels or Undines, who could use physical force to effect their ends 
when they pleased. Who can draw the frontier lines of the kingdom 
of the lemures—the inhabitants of the land of nightmares—or deter- 
mine the borders of the shadowy realms whence came the ghosts who 
‘squeaked and gibbered in the Roman streets’ ere Cesar fell, the 
visions which spoke most audibly as they passed in dreadful proces- 
sion before the agonised Richard in his tent on Bosworth field? At 
all events I shall not attempt to do so; I only mention some of them 
to point out that when they did appear it was in their entirety. 
They did not throw off fragments! or dislocate their limbs—like the 
skeletons in the ‘danse Macabre’ at Maskelyne and Cook’s. 

Now my story relates to a part of a spirit or of a ghost, if there 
be a difference between the two, and I shall at once proceed to tell 
it, and to leave it to you, my readers, to form your own opinion con- 
cerning the mystery. Some thirty years ago a friend of mine, still 
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alive and pretty hale and hearty, was paying a round of visits on the 
east coast far north in the Highlands. It so happened that he was 
detained on his way to the house of one of his friends by an accident 
to his carriage, which compelled him to leave his servant and luggage 
behind him, and to continue his journey in the ‘machine’ of the 
country inn over a very bad road, so that he arrived at his destination 
late at night, to the discomfiture of his host, who, not expecting him 
when dinner time had passed, had invited: a neighbouring squire to 
occupy the room that had been reserved for the visitor, ‘and he turned 
in before you arrived to-night, so I must ask you, my dear fellow, to 
put up with a makeshift in a spare room, which we are making as 
comfortable as we can. It is a little high up, though for a man who 
has been up Mont Blanc that does not matter I hope, eh? But 
there are some other little drawbacks. The clock in the turret above 
makes a confounded clicking! There is no bell in the room; but if 
your man does not turn up I will send my valet to you early, and 
we will rig you up for the deer drive all right in the morning.’ 

After supper, and a short adjournment to the billiard room for 
a pipe, my friend gladly accepted the proposal of his host to show 
him his room. It was, indeed, very high up—for the castle was one 
of the old keep-like buildings, dating from the fifteenth century, 
which are not uncommon in the Highlands and on the Borders. 
The laird led the way. Corridor and staircase were traversed and 
mounted till a corkscrew flight led to a narrow landing, which was 
lighted up by the blazing fire in the bedroom, of which the door 
stood open to give a warm welcome to the stranger. 

‘Here we are! You will find everything ready for you—papers 
and letters that arrived by last post this evening. Pleasant dreams 
and good night!’ And now I will let my friend tell what happened. 

When my host left me, he said, I hada look all round. ‘ Decidedly 
better than camping out in any tent I know of.’ It was a square 
low room, tapestried all round. One side was occupied by a grand old 
four-poster with heavy curtains ; a large chest of drawers and dressing 
table were opposite ; two old-fashioned arm-chairs, and the letters 
and papers of which the laird spoke were spread out on the table; 
night dress and slippers before the fire—all very snug and bright. The 
tapestry on the walls was faded and stained, but it was entire, and it 
had evidently been transferred from some other room to cover the 
nakedness of the stone walls, which it had been cut to fit. I could 
make nothing of the subjects—naked mostly—Diana and Actzon 
perhaps—or Bacchus and Ariadne—or it might be Adam and Eve. 
A horrible croaking and grating noise up the chimney was, it seemed, 
the preliminary of the beat of the clock, which in a querulous, wheezy 
fashion struck twelve o’clock. I looked over my letters—nothing 
important—undressed and tumbled into bed. It was delightfully 
soft, and the sheets were cool and sweet, I was tired and I was 
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soon asleep—at least I think I was—when I felt something touch me. 
The impression was distinctly like a small hand, very cold, drawn 
slowly across my face. It awoke me, if I was asleep, instantly. I 
sat up in bed and called out, ‘Hallo! who is there?’ No answer. 
The room was lighted up clearly by the fire. I could see nothing. 
What could it have been? The silk tassel of a bell-pull pendent 
from the top of the four-poster caught my eye. Perhaps it was that ? 
I lay down and flopped about on my pillow, and the bell-rope 
swayed and the tassel bobbed and swung to and fro, but it was far 
above my face. Besides it was not cold. ‘Could it have been a rat 
walking across my face? Ugh! But no! the thing was cold and 
damp.’ 

Then it occurred to me that there were some very frolicsome young 
gentlemen among the smart people staying in the castle—I had left 
three or four in the billiard room—and it was just possible that 
they might end off their evening by playing a practical joke on 
the late arrival, a species of amusement then very much in vogue, in 
common with ‘sells’ and other atrocities. The thought made me 
furious. I got up, lighted a candle, looked under the bed first, and 
proceeded to make an examination of everything in the room. 
The tapestry was continuous, as I have said, round the room; but 
it was detached at one place, and raising it up there, I perceived a 
door in the wall opposite that which led to my room from the land- 
ing at the top of the staircase. I tried to open the door, but it was 
locked from the outside. I thought I heard whispers and something 
like a laugh, which confirmed my notion, and I addressed the 
imaginary culprits in very strong language: ‘If you don’t let me go 
to sleep, I swear I will keep you there for the night whoever you 
are! Do you hear?’ No answer. I pulled over the table and placed 
it against the door ; to it I added the arm-chairs, the dressing table. 
washhand stand, &c., and then, having barred the exit to my satisfac- 
tion, I returned to bed and awaited events. I listened intently. 
Half an hour passed, not a whisper. Not a sound save the click 
clack of the clock. It was half- one. Perhaps it was that 
tassel after all? I may have jumped up in my sleep! It was the 
tassel! I fancied it was cold. And so cogitating I passed at last 
into dreamland, where I abode for a brief moment. In my old cam- 
paigning days I was roused by the slightest touch. No noise 
would awake me save ‘ réveille,’ ‘boot and saddle,’ or the like. But, 
indeed, no human hand, death cold as it was, could have been 
more definite than that which I felt now—four fingers and thumb 
passed lightly across my face from right to left. The fire still 
burned brightly. ‘This is disgraceful! You are paltry cads to play 
these tricks; but by Heavens you shall account to me for it all, be 
sure,’ 

I jumped out of bed in a towering rage. I was not in the least 
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terrified, but I was very angry, for I still believed I was being sub- 
jected to a stupid practical joke. It was past three o'clock, and it 
seemed inconceivable that people, young or old, would be wasting the 
hours so foolishly. But they must be somewhere about. I listened 
once more outside the barricaded door; then I bethought me that 
there might be some communication from the balcony. Raising the 
window I looked out, and perceived that the door I had been closing 
up so carefully opened out on a flight of stone steps which termi- 
nated in the courtyard. Equipping myself in dressing-gown and 
slippers, I opened my bedroom door, and descended the corkscrew 
staircase to the first. corridor—it was the bachelor quarter. A 
jong vista of boots and shoes outside the bedroom doors suggested that 
their owners were in bed; the spiritus asper from inside indicated that 
they were asleep. There was no other sound. I retraced my steps 
to my room and securely locked my door. I examined my face in 
the glass well. Savage and serious, that was all. Excited certainly, 
but no fever, no wildness in the eye. I replaced the table before the 
fire, on which I piled fresh peat and wood, drew one of the arm- 
chairs alongside it, and powr me distraire—for I really was what 
Americans call ‘a little wild’—I opened my letters, tried to read, 
made memoranda, and listened to the iron tongue of the clock— 
Sam Ward’s ‘ deadly auctioneer, who ‘counts the moments one by 
one !’—till, at what time I know not, being in a heavy slumber, 
I knew the hand had been across my face! No room for doubt! The 
touch lingered there! ‘ Something,’ whatever it was, had resolved I 
should not sleep—or sleeping, that I should soon be awakened 
—in that room. I would abandon the field! It is cowardly to 
fly if there is an enemy to encounter, but here I had no chance. 
Pulling on shoes, stockings, and nether garments, I wrapped 
myself in the dressing-gown, unlocked my door, gave a look around, 
and with a pious wish for the welfare of my persecutors I stole 
forth, candle in hand, descended the staircase flight after flight till I 
reached the billiard room. The white cover on the table would be 
an excellent quilt. I took it off, and with the cushions made myself 
a comfortable couch on one of the sofas. Worn out by a long journey 
and by these constant alarms, I ceased to trouble myself with angry 
speculations and sank at last into a profound sleep. It was a short 
one! I was awakened this time bya piercing scream. As I started 
up in mortal horror I saw a figure in white vanishing from .the 
room! It was broad daylight! The sun was streaming brightly in on 
my couch through the window. The early housemaid had come in 
to open the shutters, perceived a prostrate form in shroud-like white 
on the sofa, screamed, and vanished ! 

It was seven o'clock; I walked to the open window and looked 
out. There was a strip of garden a few feet below, through 
which a path led down to the river, which I saw sparkling in the 
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sunshine; the air was fresh and the morning fair, and so I stepped 
out on the lawn, and taking the path which led temptingly through 
the garden I came to a boat-house on the bank. Inside were 
stored punts, canoes, cobles, and a roomy launch, which I proceeded 
to make my headquarters, piling up the cushions in the lockers so as 
to form a luxurious couch, on which I lay awake pondering on the 
situation. ‘ Here at all events I shall escape the persecution, what- 
ever it was.’ And what could it be but a shameful device of some 
malignant night-walker? I reasoned out the whole question with 
myself till nature asserted herself despite my awful warnings, and 
once more my heavy eyelids closed in slumber. 

I was awakened by and by, but it was not bya cold hand. The 
laird was shaking me by the shoulder with all his vigorous might : 
‘You have given us all such a fright! What has happened? My 
servant found your room in the greatest disorder when he went up 
to you this morning. However, I thought you might have gone out 
for an early stroll, though you were badly provided for it. Your ser- 
vant arrived at eight o’clock, and I sent one of the men with him to look 
for you. At breakfast time my daughter told the housekeeper one 
of the maids had been frightened out of her wits by a white figure 
in the billiard room this morning; presently comes in a report that 
one of the gardener’s boys had seen a wild-looking man in a strange 
dress making for the river as’ he was going to his work. So we all 
turned out to look for you. What the deuce does it all mean? It 
is near ten o’clock—just time to get back, dress, breakfast, and start 
for our shoot. We drive the woods at eleven o'clock.’ 

Clothed, if not altogether in my right mind, I went to the break- 
fast room, where the daughter of the house was waiting for me alone 
at the tea table. 

‘A thousand pardons for keeping you! I really am ashamed 
of all the trouble I have given you.’ 

‘It is we who should be ashamed of putting you into that wretched 
room where you could not sleep. Was it the clock kept you 
awake ?’ 

‘Well,no! I don’t think it was the clock.’ 

‘ What, then, do you think it was—the strange bed ?’ 

‘It is hard to say—a stupid joke that must have kept some one 
busy all night.’ 

‘Ajoke? I don’t understand you.’ 

‘Some one thought it good fun and worth his while to draw some- 
thing like a glove stuffed with ice across my face whenever I went 
to sleep, and——’ 

She dropped the cup and sat staring at me with a strange expres- 
_ sion, ‘Like a hand? How dreadful! Pray have you told my 

. father about it? Iam so sorry for it.’ She paused and looked at 
me earnestly. 
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‘No, not yet! Iam more grieved than I can say to be the cause 
of all this trouble, but I shall find out all about it by and by.’ 

‘Have you ever heard any story about this place before you came 
here? Perhaps * she stopped, and then with great earnestness 
exclaimed, ‘I am sure it was not done to annoy you! not done by 
any one in the castle! Long ago there were odd noises heard there, 
it is said; but the steward before the present one lived in the room, 
and indeed it was often used for a visitor when the house was full for 
the night. Oh! I am very sorry you had to sleep—try to sleep there, 
I mean—last night.’ 

Her agitation was extreme. I was glad when I was told the 
guns were ready. But it set me thinking. It was very curious. 
Why was she so sure that none of the guests had plagued me—that 
it was not a joke? Why was her father embarrassed, and indeed dis- 
pleased, when I told him as we were returning from the day’s shooting 
that I intended to find out if any of the party in the castle were 
engaged in the joke? 

‘No! Imust beg of you as a great favour not to speak to any 
of them, or to allude to the matter at present. They are my guests, 
and I am responsible for them. I can assure you not one of them 
had anything whatever to say to the “joke,” as you call it. You 
will have no further visitations, I promise you, and I hope you will 
make up, by a good night’s rest in another room, for the owls or bats 
that molested you in the turret.’ That icy hand! Owls or bats! 

When I was dressing for dinner that night my old soldier servant, 
who was as arrant coward in the case of ghostly enemies as he was 
gallant in the field, observed, ‘ It’s well, sir, they’ve changed the room 
on you! I would have been afeered to have took up your hot water 
in the dark! I heard all about it from the butler in saycret, but it’s 
as much as their places is worth to say a word in the servants’ hall.’ 

‘Of what, Pat ?’ 

‘Oh, then, and it’s your honour knows! I'd rather not spake till 
we're out of the castle.’ 

I felt bound by the wishes of my host and his fair daughter not 
to allude to the subject whilst I was an inmate of the castle then, 
and when years afterwards I was told the story connected with the 
place I listened to it under a promise that I would refrain from 
giving any account of my experiences in the turret till a period of 
time, which has now elapsed, should have passed over my head. 

Some 300 years ago there was enacted in that turret room a cruel 
deed. The Earl of Strathfillan, who had just come of age, had been 
summoned home from Sweden by his mother, who had arranged a mar- 
riage for him with an heiress, who would bring to the decaying house 
much-needed wealth. He had been sent by her two years before to 
her brother, who held a high position in the Court of Gustavus, from 
the evil influences which convulsed Scotland and filled the land with ~ 
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violence and bloodshed during the reign of unfortunate Mary; and 
it was with infinite impatience she awaited his arrival to present him 
to the bride who was to restore the fortunes of Strathfillan ; delighted 
too at the impatience her son manifested, in the letter which an- 
nounced his departure, to see her dear face and the old place ‘again. 
But in those days posts and packets were slow, or at all events un- 
certain. There were long delays, and the Countess presently began 
to notice that Helen Stewart, the lovely and penniless girl whom 
she had sheltered under her roof when her father, Lord Auchintyre, 
fell at the battle of Pinkie, seemed to know a great deal, in some 
mysterious way, about the movements of Lord Strathfillan, her cousin. 
Helen Stewart knew when the young lord had seen King Eric, when 
he was to meet his uncle, and how he was to journey from the camp 
to the Court at Helsingfors, while she, his loving, anxious mother, 
had most meagre tidings. So the Countess watched, and one fine 
day, when a carrier from Inverness brought a mail to the castle, she 
had the packets and letters brought to her room, and came upon 
most tender, loving epistles addressed to ‘ My only sweetheart and 
dearest love, Helen,’ signed ‘ Your ever loving Angus.’ She rushed to 
the girl’s room, the tapestried turret, blind with rage. ‘ You false, 
scheming hussy! Beggar that you are! how dare you? You to be 
the wife of Strathfillan! But I will spoil yourgame. Off you go this 
instant to your aunt’s charge at Montpelier. In an hour, do you 
hear ?’ 

Helen Stewart—pale, proud, and defiant—stood with folded 
arms. 

‘Never!’ she exclaimed. ‘I swore to Angus that I would never 
leave this castle of his till he returned to make me its mistress. In 
the eye of Heaven we are man and wife!’ 

The old woman’s fury knew no bounds. 

* You shall go this instant, hussy! See if you do not!’ 

At her summons half a score of gillies entered the room. 

‘Take Mistress Helen Stewart down to the court, and let her be 
brought at once, when her pack is ready, to the convent at Beauly. 
You had better, Helen, obey at once.’ 

‘No, aunt, I'll keep my vow!’ 

The gillies advanced to seize her. Helen rushed to the door 
which opened on the steps to the court, seized the bolt, and sought 
to force it back. The savage old chatelaine, drawing a poniard from 
her belt, chopped at the wrist of the girl as she grasped the handle of 
the door with such force that the keen blade nearly severed the 
wrist. The servants bore the poor victim, bleeding to death, to the 
court ; in moving her the hand dropped on the floor! Helen Stewart 
never left the castle alive. Then came remorse—too late. Angus 
of Strathfillan was lost at sea in the great storm in which so many 
vessels were wrecked on the coast of Caithness in the same year. 
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The Countess of Strathfillan was tried and found guilty of wound- 
ing ‘ to the effusion of blood,’ but a great lady had little to fear from 
the sentence of a court of law at a time when Scotland was convulsed 
with the bloody feuds between the partisans of Mary and her ferocious 
nobles, and justice was not done. 

She was allowed to escape to France, and was finally pardoned by 
the Regent Murray. But the story of the death of her niece was 
handed down, and the castle was regarded with superstitious fear 
among the people, who believed the falling fortunes of the house 
were associated with Helen Stewart’s fate. The castle was deserted 
for several generations by the family, but on the suppression of the 
rising of 1745 the representative of the line made it his residence. _ 
The room in the tower was occupied occasionally ; now and then it 
was said that those who were quartered there were subjected to 
unpleasant visitations, but these were by no means invariable. I 
cannot solve the mystery of my own experience. I received afterwards, 
from each of the gentlemen at the castle, his assurance, on his word of 
honour, that he had not left his room on the night when I was sub- 
jected to the ordeal. I shall certainly never forget ‘the Dead Hand.’ 


W. H. RUvssELL. 
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Tue Continent of Europe offers the aspect of a huge armed camp; all 
the leading Powers are straining their military and financial resources 
to the utmost to outflank each other. Notwithstanding these colossal 
armaments, the Governments and sovereigns are prolific in peaceful 
assurances, and they are probably sincere, being aware to what conse- 
quences a great war might lead in the present circumstances; it would 
be a cataclysm such as the modern world has not seen, and this reflec- 
tion keeps the sword in the scabbard. Unfortunately these repeated 
litanies do not add much to the confidence of the nations, for many 
reasons of conflict subsist, and passions are often stronger than cool 
reasoning. As a striking example of this tendency we may quote 
the sneering comments with which the friendly utterances of the 
King of Italy towards France, in an interview with M. Calmette in 
March last, were received by nearly all French papers. ‘ Let Italy dis- 
arm first and renounce the Triple Alliance,’ was the answer. In the 
same way a late article of the Figaro, purporting to be an interview 
with a French general, now revealed to be the Marquis Gallifet, who 
was represented as advocating disarmament, which would be a blessing 
to France, was declared ‘a scandal ;’ the affair was brought forward in 
the Chamber, and the Minister of War denied that the general could 
have uttered such absurdities. ‘Our duty,’ he said, ‘is to go wher- 
ever you send us, to have us killed if you command it ; to do our best, 
but not to chatter upon these things.’ 

Such facts do not look hopeful for the partisans of disarmament. 
M. Jules Simon has lately proposed in the Contemporary Review 
(May) that all Governments should bind themselves by a solemn 
international treaty to reduce military service to one year, which 
would much lessen the tribute of men and money. An anonymous 
author of the same Review, in the June number, in an article ‘ Halt,’ 
acknowledges that this change, which would turn the armies into a 
militia, is impossible, because Germany has only now, after much 
resistance, reduced the term of service to two years, and because Russia 
would reply that her moujiks could not be turned into soldiers in 
less than three years. But the sameauthor thinks it possible to put 
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a stop to armaments by an international agreement ‘that until the 
close of the present century no Power will increase the sum of money 
annually devoted to military and naval expenditure beyond the 
maximum war budget of the current year.’ It is easy to see that 
this proposal, for which the author appeals to the Pope, the Emperor 
of Russia, and the English democracy, is in fact quite as impossible 
as M. Simon’s plan, for no great Power would be prepared to bind its 
hands in this way. 

No, all systems of international checks against bloated armaments 
are futile ; disarmament comes only when it imposes itself by exhaus- 
tion, as it did in 1815, after the great Napoleonic wars, and until that. . 
is the case the Power for war remains the great test of the strength 
of States. Besides, our author is, as we shall show, very imperfectly 
informed about the most important question, the finances of the 
different States. For a war such as we have contemplated in the 
present sound finances are indispensable, and we therefore shall have 
to consider the state of the war-chests of the principal countries 
likely to be involved in war, leaving outside the English finances, 
which may be discussed by a more competent British author. 


I 


We begin by considering the financial condition of the States 
forming the Triple Alliance. Doubtless of the three Italy is in 
the worst situation. After twenty-four years of peace that kingdom 
finds itself at the verge of bankruptcy, simply because it has 
been living too fast. It was but natural that after its final con- 
stitution the Government had to do much in order to retrieve 
what had been neglected under the former despotic régime. 
But it has done its work, good in itself, in too great a haste, as the 
ordinary receipts from taxation prove, which were in round numbers : 


1871. . «6 «© «+ « 966,000,000 lire 
1873.  . « « « «  1,046,000,000 ,, 
Me. 6 tw i tl wl rr. 
See eee ae. * eae 
Mio he 6 te * oe 


which represents an increase of more than 30 per cent., and of 38 1. to 
50 1. per head. Moreover, these sums are mostly levied by indirect 
taxes, which principally fall upon the lower classes ; the monopoly of 
salt raises its price to 350 1. per ton, 30 centimes per lb., so that the 
consumption per head decreased in 1888-92 from 22 lbs. to 14 lbs. 
The duty on petroleum is higher than the original price of the article, 
one pound of sugar costs 80 c. The duty on corn was 70 1. per ton 
of wheat and 115 1. for flour, which raises the general price of corn 
correspondingly, and weighs particularly on the working classes, 
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living upon bread and polenta. Nor is this all: the local taxes, 
which in 1881-91 rose from 606,000,000 1. to 769,000,000 1., fall 
again chiefly on articles of consumption and dwellings ; even the small 
towns have their excise (dazio). Notwithstanding these rapidly 
increasing taxes, they were insufficient to cover the ordinary expenses. 
In 1877 the Finance Minister, Magliani, had succeeded to re-establish 
the equipoise of the budget, and at the same time to abolish the 
grievous grist tax, and we then find a series of years with a surplus 
differing from 7,000,000 1. to 50,000,000 1. But from 1887-8 the 
deficits again begin and go on swelling, so that that of 1893-94 is 
estimated at 170,000,000. One of the principal items of extraordi- 
nary expenditure is that of railway deficiencies, the State being 
obliged to cover the deficit, which amounts to about 200,000,000 1. 
a year. As with the railroads, the false parliamentarism, according 
to which every member tries to get most for his district at the 
charge of the State, has damaged the administration ; numberless 
functionaries were appointed and badly paid. But the greatest 
charge upon the budget were the army and navy. This has nothing 
to do with Italy’s accession to the Triple Alliance. Crispi, in a 
speech in the Senate (March 1890), officially declared that he had 
only accepted office in 1887 after having convinced himself that the 
Treaties of Alliance were purely defensive, and therefore did not incite 
Italy toarmaments. But it seems rather illogical if, he continued, ‘ the 
twelve army corps and the fortifications are the simple consequence of 
our own military organisation and the votes of Parliament, and their 
sole object is to defend our rights and our frontiers.’ The minister had 
probably forgotten that shortly before he urged ‘that the military 
strength of Italy should be brought to such a point as to enable her, 
in case of war between her neighbours, to put in her word and 
impose her wishes’ (framettersi ed imporsi), a proposition which was 
strongly condemned by the Marquis Alfieri as opposed to Italy’s real 
interests (Fanfulla, March 28, 1890). 

The real cause of the increased armaments was not the Triple 
Alliance, which in itself was a sufficient defence of Italian rights, but 
the wish to rival the military establishments of the greater Powers, 
in order to play a more prominent part in international politics. 
What large sums these armaments absorbed is shown by the average 
numbers of the army and navy budgets. They were: 


Army Navy Total 
1872-74 . . 175,000,000 33,000,000 208,000,000 
1877-81 . . 204,000,000 41,000,000 245,000,000 
1882-86 . . 236,000,000 64,000,000 300,000,000 
1889-90 . . 279,000,000 119,000,000 898,000,000 
1893-94 . . 237,500,000 98,000,000 336,000,000 * 
* Besides 10,000,000 1. for extraordinary expenses. 


Now Crispi was quite right in saying that Parliament itself had voted 
this increased outlay, but it did so only because the Finance Minister, 
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Magliani, who, in consequence of his hitherto successful administration, 
enjoyed unbounded confidence, declared that this new expense could 
be borne without jeopardising the equipoise of the budget, an asser- 
tion which proved to be a grievous error. The deficits had to be 
covered by new loans; the national debt of the kingdom rose within 
the 23 last years of peace by about 4 milliards. It was in 1872 
8,426 milliards; 1882, 11,774 milliards ; 1892, 12,123 milliards, so that 
now the interest absorbs 582 millions, more than one-third of the 
whole revenue, not counting the floating debt of about 700 millions, 
and the communal debts, which from 901 millions in 1881 rose to 
1,208 millions in 1889 (this year being the last public statement). 

Such a policy necessarily had a damaging influence on the econo- 
mical condition of the country; it is true that the mercantile marine 
went up from 1,270,000 tons in 1881 to 1,430,000 tons in 1892, and 
the sea trade from 3,880,000 tons to 6,720,000 ; the foreign commerce 
from 14 milliards in 1872 to 24 milliards in 1885 ; but, not satisfied 
with such progress, the Italian manufacturers demanded and obtained 
an ample protection by heavy duties on the imports of foreign goods. 
This was a total reversion of Cavour’s policy, who knew well that 
Italy, lacking iron and coal, could never become a really industrial 
State, but had in the main to rely upon the products of her soil, and 
therefore the great statesman was a staunch free-trader. 

But it is agriculture, the development of which ought to have 
formed the principal solicitude of Government, that has suffered 
most deeply under this retrograde policy; the mortgages upon 
landed property have risen from 11,755 millions in 1881 to 15,948 
millions in 1892; yet, according to the official statistics, 5,600,000 
hectares of the total amount of 29,600,000 are uncultivated. Admit- 
ting that a large part of this land consists of rocks, downs, and 
swamps, so that the agricultural minister reduces that number to 
2,200,000 hectares, it is certainly very large. Besides, the cultiva- 
tion of landed property is very imperfect ; the amount it yields is 
only 4,736,705 hectolitres, so that Italy, with three-fourths of the 
French population, produces 3 milliards less of agricultural products 
than France ; the average yield of the hectare is 11 hectolitres, in 
France and Germany 25. This explains the astounding fact, that a 
fertile country, as Italy certainly is, imports corn to the value of 
146,500,000 1., yet the duty upon foreign corn has now been raised 
from 51. to 71. 

This unfortunate condition is explained by the fact that, with the 
exception of the north and of Toscana, the large estates prevail, which 
are cultivated not by the proprietors, but by farmers or administrators, 
who, little caring for improvements, seek to get as much as they can 
from the soil and principally to depress agricultural wages. The 
consequence is that the agricultural labourer, oppressed by taxation, 
and having no prospect of becoming a small proprietor, emigrates. 
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According to the official Statistica della emigrazione italiana of 
December 1893, a million of inhabitants have left definitively the 
country within the years 1885-92. 

Finally, we must mention the unfortunate state of the currency. 
Since 1866 Italy had only paper money with forced course ; in 1881 
the revenue had so much improved that Magliani thought it possible 
to re-establish a metallic currency, and for that purpose made a loan of 
600,000,000 1., of which 491,000,000 1. were paid in in gold, but the 
bad financial management, the corrupt administration of banks, the 
constant loans of the Government, and the unfavourable balance of 
trade soon drove out not only the dearly purchased gold, but even 
the small silver pieces, which went to the other countries of the Latin 
monetary union, so that now Italy is again under the exclusive régime 
of inconvertible bank-notes with a gold premium of 10 per cent. 

The present ministry of Crispi deserves credit for having told 
the truth about the financial situation of the country, which, by its 
predecessors, was always disguised ; but the way in which it intends 
to re-establish the equipoise of the budget can scarcely be approved, 
for it principally consists in imposing 73,000,000 1. of new taxes 
upon an already overtaxed population, and he has carried this plan 
reducing some of the proposed internal taxes, whilst he has insisted 
upon the iniquitous reduction of interest of all Italian securities, 
even when they are the property of foreigners—a distinct breach of 
trust. 

Economies are to be made, indeed, principally in lessening the 
cost of administration, and for this purpose Crispi obtained exceptional 
powers for a Government commission, as experience has shown that it 
is impossible to pass such reductions in Parliament on account of the 
opposition of local interests. But he and the Ministers of War and 
the Navy declared that no reduction of the cost of the army and 
navy was possible without endangering the safety of Italy. 
Now we perfectly admit that 12 army corps cannot be sustained 
at a less cost than that which Crispi requires; but he has not ex- 
plained why 12 army corps are necessary when formerly 10 were 
deemed sufficient ; and when he declared that Italy could not incur 
a second Lissa, it may be asked, was that battle lost by the insufficient 
number of ships, or not rather by the incapacity of Admiral Persano, 
whose big iron-clads were routed by the old frigates of Tegethof? 
As neither Austria nor Germany has ever demanded a certain con- 
tingent of the Italian army, we ask whether it is not much more in 
the interest of these two allied States to be able to count upon a 
smaller but efficient army and navy and sound finances to manage 
them. 

Crispi has got his new taxes, but he will not abolish the deficit, 
because already the existing imposts yield constantly much less than 
in former years, and because he does not seem even to think of the 
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true means of improving the economical condition of the country.! 
As long as this policy is followed up we have no hope for Italy. 


As to the financial condition of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
we have first to remember that it is a dual monarchy, both parts 
of which are independent States, and have in common only a 
budget for the army, navy, and the foreign relations, to which 
Austria contributes 70 per cent. and Hungary 30 per cent., 
certainly too little for its financial resources. This common budget 
amounts for 1894 (Law of June 22, 1893) to 147,925,992 florins, of 
which 129,459,228 florins fall upon the army, and 12,577,680 florins © 
on the navy. This sum is certainly not over large, but both parts 
are saddled with a heavy debt: first there is a common one of 
2,824,000,000 florins, the charge on which, principally due to unfor- 
tunate wars, is 128,133,415 florins; Cisleithania further has to pay 
fur her special debt 149,600,000 florins of yearly interest, Hungary 
100,700,000 florins. This is certainly a heavy burden, and both parts 
had for years to struggle with considerable deficits, but in recent 
times the financial situation has much improved. In Hungary the 
deficit was principally due to lavish expenditure and bad administra- 
tion, but the country has great resources ; the public property alone in 
domains, forests, mines, railways, &c., is estimated at 2,313,000,000 
florins, and with a better administration the revenue gradually rose, 
so that the deficit has now turned into a surplus of about 30,000,000 
florins. The great drawback to Hungary’s prosperity is the ruthless 
suppression of the different nationalities by the Magyar reigning 
minority, which amounts to only 74 millions of a total popula- 
tion of 174 millions. Of the other nationalities only the Croats 
enjoy fixed rights; over all the rest the Magyars rule supreme, and 
tend to magyarise them as much as possible. The consequences are 
constant internal strifes and a large emigration of the oppressed races, 
which form the most thrifty and wealthy part of the whole population. 

Austria proper, Cisleithania, has also greatly to suffer from national 
contests. Here the Germans, with 8,461,997, form the majority, but 
there are 14 millions of other nationalities represented in the Reichs- 
rath of Vienna, which carry on a constant war against each other, 
greatly embittered by the ten years’ administration of Count Taaffe, 
who tried to play out one against the other, but in fact favoured the 
Slavs, and particularly the Czechs. At last this shifting policy broke 
down, and the present coalition ministry of Prince Windischgraetz 
promises to do much better. One of its principal members, Herr von 
Plener, the Finance Minister, has at once put forward a reform of 
taxation. We cannot enter into the details of the proposed measures ; 
suffice it to say that they tend principally to equalise the burden of 


' Only at the last moment he has brcught forward a bill for ameliorating the 
‘condition of landed property in Sicily, but it meets with the strongest opposition. 
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taxation and to introduce an income tax, the yield of which will be 
probably 20 million florins, this sum being destined to reduce gra- 
dually the existing other direct taxes. At the same time he eagerly 
pursues, in unison with Hungaria, the aim to abolish the reign of 
paper money, under which the monarchy has suffered since 1848, and 
to introduce a gold currency, a difficult enterprise which can only 
be gradually achieved, but the beginnings of which promise well. 
As a decided success may be finally mentioned the Austrian adminis- 
tration of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which, under the able leadership 
of Herr von Kallay, has turned this country, which under Turkish 
government was torn up by internecine struggles, into a prosperous 
and self-sustaining province, 


The leading Power of the Triple Alliance, Germany, is also the 
strongest both in her army and in her finances. For the military 
side of the question we advise to consult Colonel Maurice’s excellent 
book, The Balance of Military Power in Europe, which, written in 
1888, is still true; we may only add that since it was published the 
German army, by the act of October last, which reduced the term of 
service to two years, but sanctioned an increase of 70,000 men, is 
stronger to-day than ever before. But financially also Germany is fully 
prepared for war. To begin with, she has her ‘ Kriegsschatz,’ a war- 
treasure of 120,000,000 marks (6,000,000/.), lying in coined gold in 
the Julius Tower at Spandau. Besides this fund Germany has another 
one in the ‘ Reichsinvalidenfonds.’ After the French war a fund of 
561,000,000 marks was set apart, consisting of first-class bonds, the 
interest of which was applied to the payment of military pensions. 
The expense for this purpose is constantly decreasing by deaths, 
whilst the interest remains the same, and in the budget of 1893-4 
figures for 24,672,078 marks. In case of need it would be easy to turn 
the bonds into ready money, amounting to about 500,000,000 marks, 
and to transfer the pensions to the budget charges. Secondly, 
Germany has not a large debt, like all other great States ; in a budget 
of 1,035,000,000 its interest absorbs only 67,000,000. It is true that 
this debt has been amassed within a short time, for until 1876 the 
Empire had no debt at all, and the loans, incurred since, were mostly 
made for extraordinary military expenses ; it is also true that such 
borrowing cannot go on for ever; nevertheless the insignificance of 
the debt as it stands now is a great advantage compared with the 
indebtedness of France or Russia. The debts of the single States are 
equally comparatively small; nominally, indeed, we find considerable 
sums ; the Prussian debt, for instance, is 6,243,773,430 marks, with an 
annual expense of 243,192,188 marks; but this sum is more than 
counterbalanced by income of productive public property; so the 
State railways, in the last fiscal year 1893-4, yielded an income of 
358,947,572 marks, 41,300,000 more than the year before, and con- 
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siderably more than the interest of the whole debt; domains and 
forests give 45,723,294 marks net, mines, iron- and salt-works, 
19,362,462. The same is the case with most of the other German 
States; in the Bavarian budget, for instance, of 328,300,000 marks 
we find a net income from public property of 60,822,929 marks. The 
Empire itself has indeed little productive property, viz., the railways 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which yield about 21,000,000, and the share of the 
State from the income of the Imperial bank, 7,100,000 ; all the other 
expenses rest on taxes and matricular contributions of the single 
States. The relation of these two items of income is rather com- 
plicated. The Empire draws its principal revenue from indirect _ 
taxes: customs, tobacco, sugar, salt, brandy, and beer taxes. Even 
these are not all Imperial taxes : Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, have 
maintained by the treaties constituting the Empire their own taxes 
on beer and brandy, and only the latter was made some years ago an 
Imperial tax; moreover, in order to carry his protectionist reform of 
the tariff of the 15th of July, 1879, Prince Bismarck admitted 
the so-called Franckenstein clause, according to which, of the produce 
of customs and the tobacco tax only 130,000,000 marks go to the 
Imperial Exchequer, whilst the surplus is distributed among the 
single States in the measure in which they pay matricular contribu- 
tions. This most unfortunate proceeding entangled the financial 
relations of the Empire and the single States: according to the con- 
stitution the latter had to pay matricular contributions only so far as 
the income of Imperial taxes was insufficient to meet the expense ; now 
they get from the Empire the above-named surplus, but have to 
pay back a large part of it in the form of matricular contribu- 
tions. In the first years that surplus, to be divided amongst them, 
considerably surpassed the contributions, but with the swelling of 
the expenses it became the reverse, so that in 1893-4 Prussia had 
to pay 211,000,000 of matricular contributions. This system en- 
dangers the solidity of the finances of the single States, as they 
never know beforehand how much they have to pay to the Im- 
perial Exchequer ; therefore, after the last Army Bill, which increased 
the military expense by 60,000,000 m., the Government brought 
forward a Bill tending to procure 100,000,000 more to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer by increased indirect taxation, of which 40,000,000 should be 
distributed amongst the single States. These proposals were, however, 
not carried in the last session of the Reichstag, which only consented 
to a higher stamp duty on exchange transactions, but rejected the 
stamps on receipts, and delayed the discussion of the tobacco duty 
in committee, so that no result was arrived at. Both factors of the 
legislature acted unwisely ; no English minister could have proposed an 
additional outlay of 3,000,000/. without indicating the means by 
which it should be met. The German Government, in doing so, left the 
important financial question in the dark, and the consequence was that 
Vor, XXXVI—No, 210 8 
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the matricular contributions were raised toan abnormalamount. The 
Reichstag, on the other side, should have adopted the proposed tobacco 
tax, which was a perfectly rational one. The income from the present 
tax, about 11,000,000 marks, is insignificant compared with that of 
other States. The monopoly which Prince Bismarck formerly wanted 
to introduce was acknowledged as impossible ; the English system of 
forbidding the culture of tobacco and of levying a high duty on the 
imported article is equally out of the question for Germany, where 
that culture is so extensive that its forcible extinction would be a 
grievous loss to the national production; so the only way to get a 
higher revenue from tobacco is that proposed by the Government : 
to tax the fabricated article and to raise the duty on foreign pro- 
ducts. This system, as the examples of the United States and Russia 
show, is perfectly feasible, and in both countries yields a consider- 
able revenue. The tax proposed by the Government was far lower 
than the American; it would scarcely have enhanced the price of 
the commonest cigar from 5 to 6 pfennigs. However, the interested 
dealers in tobacco raised such a storm against the Government pro- 
posal that it influenced the greater part of the members of the 
Reichstag. The Bill, somewhat modified in its details, will be 
brought in again next session, and will, as we hope, be carried. 
On the other hand, the intention of the Government to secure 
40,000,000 from new taxes on the single States must be abandoned : 
these have no right to expect a revenue from the Empire; but it is 
evident that its growing expenses must bemet by additional taxation. 
The indirect German taxes are very slight compared with those of 
other States; so, for instance, the beer tax in all North German States 
in 1891-2 only yielded 30°3 millions, 0°80 pfennigs per head ; whilst 
Bavaria, which has retained her much higher malt tax, raised, with a 
population of 5,500,000, a revenue of 30°7 millions, and yet the con- 
sumption rose from 210°7 litres per head in 1880-1 to 219-4 litres in 
1891-2. The corresponding rise in the North German States 
was 62-2 to 87:9 litres; nevertheless the Reichstag declined a pro- 
position to double the beer tax for the North German Union—which 
would not have reached the Bavarian tax, and would have yielded 
certainly 50 millions. These observations show that there remains 
mueh room for increased taxation without undue pressure. Germany 
is certainly not so rich a country as England or France, but 
during the last thirty years its wealth has greatly increased; 
proofs of this are to be found in the reformed Prussian income 
tax, which introduced self-declaration of the taxpayers, the result 
of which was a surplus of more than 60 millions. The income 
from mobile capital is 911-7 millions, that from landed property 
755°3 millions, from commerce, trade, and mining, 982-8 millions, 
and that from all other productive employments, 594-9 millions ; 
whilst in 1891-2, before the reform, the corresponding amounts 
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were estimated at 584, 307, 651, and 751 millions. The average 
value of all the mining output in Germany was, in 1876-80, 437°6 
millions of marks; in 1890, 725°6 millions. That of iron rose in 
the same period from 123°4 millions to 267-6 millions, the trade of 
the seaports from 16 million registered tons to 26 million. The 
finances of a country thus progressing can certainly be pronounced to 
be sound, and showing an elasticity which will be able to meet even a 
considerably increased expenditure. 


II.—Ruvssta AND FRANCE. 


It is rather difficult to form a correct opinion on the financial con- — 
dition of an autocratically governed empire like that of Russia, where 
little reliance can be placed in the official publications. It must be 
acknowledged that the Government hitherto has rigidly observed 
its obligations towards its foreign creditors, yet English capitalists 
have sold nearly all their property invested in Russian securities, and 
this for the simple reason that the finances of a country which 
goes on borrowing annually, even in times of profound peace, deserve 
no confidence. The Germans have followed, and France, having 
bought most of these bonds, is now the foremost creditor of Russia, 
the sum-total of her securities in French hands being estimated at no 
less than 5 milliards of francs. 

From 1872 to 1882 Russia more than doubled her debt. In 1872 
the debt payable in gold was 105,000,000/. ; in 1882, 189,000,000/. 
The internal debt payable in paper had risen within this period from 
230,000,000 roubles to 2,730,000,000. This is explained by the 
Turkish war ; but since 1882 there have been continuedly new loans. 
On the Ist of January, 1893, a Russian journal, the Novosti, computed 
the total debt at 1,426,472,133 roubles in metallic currency, and 
2,511,273,579 roubles in paper, by which 226,146,192 roubles were 
absorbed in a budget of about 900,000,000 roubles.' The inconvertible 
bank-notes amounted to 855,000,000 roubles, with a cash reserve of 
only 211,500,000 roubles, and this sum was increased in 1892 by 
150,000,000 roubles. The late Finance Minister, M. Vishnegradski, was 
working hard to ameliorate the financial condition and to raise the 
course of exchange, which had fallen below two-thirds of par. But 
he did so by very questionable means; in a report of 1885 Mr. 
Kennedy, then secretary of the English Embassy at St. Petersburg, 
expressed his opinion that the limit of taxation was practically 
reached. He was right according to Western principles ; but Vishne- 
gradski undertook to squeeze out considerably more from the 
country, by applying the harshest measures for collecting arrears 


‘The Statesman’s Manual for 1892, p. 875, estimates the gross amount of the 
Russian debt at 5,521,791,220 roubles, which, according to the present rate of exchange, 
would be about equal to 550,000,000/. sterling. All the above-given dates do not 
refer to Finland, which has a separate budget and a gold standard, 
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and by enforcing the payment of the present heavy taxes. The 
result of this method is shown in an able report of Mr. Law, commer- 
cial attaché to the English Embassy (Foreign Office, 1892, Table VII). 
The arrears were then 89,000,000 roubles, and they have been increased 
beyond the arrears of 1892 by 120,000,000 roubles in consequence of 
the advances for the famine relief. With the prevailing penury it is 
evident that the liability entered into by the recipients to refund 
them cannot be realised. Mr. Law estimated that the peasants of the 
sixteen provinces alone, distressed by the famine, would be owing at 
the end of 1892 at least 250,000,000, not to speak of the considerable 
local taxes. 

The second measure by which Vishnegradski tried to restore the 
equilibrium of the budget was the conversion of former loans into 
loans bearing lower interest. But at what conditions did he achieve 
this? According to Western notions a conversion consists in giving 
the creditor the alternative of being satisfied with lower interest or 
of taking back his capital. But Russia, in her conversions, while 
reducing the rate of interest, has vastly enlarged the capital and 
extended the period of the sinking fund from twenty-five to eighty- 
one and a half years. The result of the total of these conversions is that 
a capital of 508,500,000 roubles, at 5 per cent., was exchanged for one 
of 582,644,000 roubles at 4 per cent., an increase of 15 per cent. The 
reduction of interest is, in the first twenty-five years, 3,630,477 
roubles annually, in all 90,761,925 roubles, while for the ensuing 
fifty-six and a half years 448,689,149 roubles more will have to be 
paid ; for it is only in 1970 that the 4-per-cent. loans will be redeemed. 
Can such proceedings ameliorate the Russian finances? or is it not, 
rather, evident that a Government which consents to such terms 
shows that it must raise money at any price? Much was made by 
the Russian and French press of the brilliant result of these conver- 
sion loans, the amount of the subscription being covered from two 
and a half to seven and a half times. But the bankers, who floated 
them at an enormous commission, did not keep them, and it is very 
questionable whether the investors who bought the bonds will not 
bitterly repent of it. Certain it is that a new loan of 500,000,000 
frs. in 1893, largely as it was subscribed, was not taken by the 
public, and that, the market price going constantly down, the 
Finance Minister felt obliged to take back 200,000,000 in order to 
arrest a further decline. When he resigned he left to his successor, 
as the Moscow Wjedomosti of the 26th of September, 1892, acknow- 
ledged, a situation infinitely more embarrassed than that which he 
found on entering upon his functions. According to the report of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury of the 23rd of October, 1892, last 
year’s (1891) ordinary revenue was 52,000,000 roubles less than 
in 1890. The extraordinary expenses, estimated at 63,500,000 roubles, 
amounted to morethan 240,000,000 roubles, for which only 59,000,000 
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roubles were available. The deficit of the famine year (1892-3) cannot 
have been less than 200,000,000 roubles The Russian budgets, as they 
are published, show always the most beautiful equipoise, if not a surplus ; 
but in that of 1894 the surplus, given at 61,870,000 r., is in truth a 
deficit of 87,474,000 r., for the so-called surplus is obtained by treat- 
ing fresh borrowed money as clear extraordinary income, without 
reckoning it as a debt on the opposite side amounting to an increase 
of 162,500,000 from last year’s internal loan at 44 and the remaining 
bonds of the unsuccessful 3-per-cent. loan in Paris. Deducting the 
profit of the conversion of the 6-per-cent. loan, the debt increased last 
year by 115,000,000 r. In curious contrast to these facts the Russians 
boast of the gold hoarded by the Finance Minister at home and abroad, 
the former alone amounting to 620,500,000 roubles. The alleged 
reason, that this gold is to cover the newly issued notes, is evidently a 
pretext, as these notes are as little convertible into cash as the old ones. 
The cause of this extraordinary policy can only be that the Govern- 
ment wishes to have a war-chest for sudden emergencies. The cost 
of the army and navy is stated in the budget for 1893 at 282,700,000 
roubles, but it is evidently larger already, because Russia bas to furnish 
her army with rifles of small calibre, 6f which about one-third may have 
been delivered, while the rest will not be ready before the end of 
1896. 

The subject of French finances is an intricate one, not for want of 
publicity, but because the budget is made up in a very complicated 
way. It consists of the ordinary revenue and expenditure, and a 
series of extraordinary special budgets, or caisses, which are mainly 
fed by loans. In 1885 the ordinary budget was 3 milliards, and 
the special budgets amounted to 700 millions; after that year the 
greater part of the special caisses was embodied in the ordinary budget, 
which for 1894 amounts to 3,439,020,623 frs., including the 
expense for Algeria and the colonies. The three principal items, in 
round numbers, are 1,297,646,834 fr. for the service of the public 
debt, including the dotations for the President and the two Chambers 
(13,171,720 frs.), which sum will, by the conversion of the 44 debt, be 
reduced by 64 millions; 900 millions for the army and navy, and 
1,250 millions for the administration, which, however, after deducting 
the cost for levying the taxes, management of the monopolies, &c., 
are really 850 millions. These are astounding numbers, if we 
consider that the budget of 1860 was only 1,900 millions, and after 
the war 2,500 millions, The greater part of this increase since 1875 
was 250 millions more for the public debt, which now exceeds 30 
milliards ; 150 millions for public instruction ; 400 millions more for the 
army and navy, which underthe Empire required only 476 millions, 
administrative expenses, 300 millions. Such a swelling of the expendi- 
ture goes far to prove that this is greatly due to mismanagement. 
Admitting that the enormous outlay for the army and navy was 
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necessary, and that much had to be done for public instruction, which, 
after the war, cost only 40 millions, the increase of the interest of the 
public debt (apart from the war contribution) since 1875 by 250 
millions in twenty years of peace, and that of the administration by 
300 millions, is enormous; but the expense for public works is still 
more considerable. 

Formerly six great companies had in France a gigantic railway 
monopoly, which, after the Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce of 
1861, reached the maximum of prosperity ; with the return of Pro- 
tection it lessened. The Government tried to get up a new net by 
helping companies by subsidies and constructing other lines itself, 
but most of these were unsuccessful, and had to liquidate ; some were 
bought up by the State, others by the great companies, which would, 
however, build no newlines. In 1883 Freycinet entered into an arrange- 
ment with these companies which guaranteed to them their average 
dividends, and obliged them to build gradually new lines to the amount 
of 7 milliards, the State guaranteeing the interest of the invested 
capital after deducting the profits. This convention proved most 
unfavourable : the subsidies to be paid by the Government constantly 
rose, so that in all it has to pay, in 1894, 234 millions, and will have to 
pay in 1895, 260 millions. At the same time the income of the railways 
decreased : it was in 1889, 560 millions, and in 1893, witha larger net, 
526 millions, which is partly due to the extension of canals, partly to 
the prevailing ultra-Protectionist system, by which French exports 
rapidly went back. 

But this is not all; besides the floating debt, the interest of which 
is given at 21 millions, there exist large disguised debts, which, 
sooner or later, must be consolidated, and one of the first French 
financial authorities, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in his Economiste 
Frangais, already in April 1893 estimated that for this purpose a 
loan of 1,200 millions will become necessary. 

On the whole, the condition of French finance is very bad, but it 
is owing principally to bad management. France is a wonderfully 
rich country : its annual économies are estimated at 2 milliards, its 
3-per-cent. debt is above par, and the taxpayers, heavily as they are 
burdened, could certainly bear 500 millions more if the financial 
system and administration were rationally reformed and a sound com- 
mercial policy would be introduced, doing away with the barriers 
which the ultra-Protectionist party has raised, so that French exports 
are constantly diminishing. 

To sum up the results of the foregoing considerations. Italy 
appears incapable of carrying on a war, except by foreign subsidies, 
for as to her own resources she would have nothing but paper-money 
or loans contracted at ruinous prices; besides, it is greatly to be 
doubted whether her army and navy are in an efficient state. 
Germany has the strongest army and a small but excellent navy; in 
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both of them everything is ready for war to the minutest item: the 
reserves and the landwehr can be mobilised on the shortest notice, so 
that the war force of 2,549,918 men may take the field within ten days 
after order ; and this formidable array is backed by 620,000,000 marks 
in cash and sound elastic finances. As to Austria-Hungary, there can 
be no doubt that a great war would throw back the monarchy into 
the régime of inconvertible bank-notes ; however, it would stand its 
own and would weather a large storm as well or better than those of 
1848 and 1866. Russia, besides her gold-treasure destined for a war 
in foreign parts where her notes are not accepted, would in case of need 
probably not scruple stopping payment of interest to her foreign 
creditors, and for the internal administration she would constantly 
increase her paper-money. As to France, however embarrassed her 
present financial condition may be, it will certainly not prevent her 
from going to war when the nation is determined upon doing so, or is 
dragged into it by improvident leaders, as was the case in 1870. 


HEINRICH GEFFCKEN. 
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STRANGE that reason should so often go astray, but that digestion 
should be unerring. So it is, though. The greatest minds have 
fallen into error. There is no recorded instance of even a congenital 
idiot having deceived his digestion. It may be, then, that after all 
reason is not the highest attribute of humanity. 

Be that as it may, reason, in its eternal conflict with faith, seldom 
comes off so badly as when it encounters prejudice. So inveterate is 
prejudice and so shamefaced is reason, that one sometimes wonders 
whether faith and prejudice are not synonymous. 

Few prejudices are so inveterate, and therefore on few questions 
is so little reason displayed, as on the subject of the Jesuits. 

To be a member of the Society of Jesus conveys to many excel- 
lent people the impression that a sort of baccalaureate of lying, of 
chicanery, and of casuistry has been attained. It would seem that a 
Jesuit is a man perpetually, for no particular object, endeavouring to 
deceive the world, and even himself. Macchiavelli is his favourite 
author, Suarez his dearest study, and his political ideal that of 
Ezzelino da Romano, or Malatesta of Rimini. In history, when a 
king was murdered or dethroned, a queen poisoned, a conspiracy 
hatched, or a revolution attempted, the blame was thrown upon the 
Jesuits, with or without proof, in the same impartial way as it is 
now thrown upon the Anarchists. In both cases no doubt the 
desired result was attained, and a scapegoat acquired on which to 
lay the sins of others. Humanity dearly loves a scapegoat. 

Nothing in all the Mosaic Dispensation appears to me to show 
more clearly the profound knowledge of the human heart possessed 
by its compiler than the institution of the sin-bearing quadruped. 
If the people were worth the sacrifice of the goat appears doubtful 
after a perusal of their history, and it might have been prudent, one 
would have thought, to hesitate before sacrificing the unoffending 
animal, 

The Jesuits were said to be self-seekers in the Indies and schemers 
in Europe. 

True, St. Francis Xavier was a Jesuit: and few, after reading his 
life, would accuse him of being a schemer or a self-seeker, and, after 
reading his hymn, I should imagine that the doubts of anyone would 
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beremoved. Still, perhaps he was the exception that proved the rule ; 
though how exceptions prove rules has not been vouchsafed to us at 
present. , 

By a curious fatality, not only Catholics and Protestants, but also 
freethinkers, were united against them, and their only defenders were 
Rousseau, Raynal, Mably, and Montesquieu. Even Felix de Azara, 
impartial as he was on most matters, and amiable, as his celebrated 
dedication to his History of Paraguay clearly shows him to have been, 
became a violent partisan when writing of the Jesuits. That in 
Paraguay, at all events, the Jesuits were not all self-seekers and plot- 
ters, that they accomplished much good, endured great perils and - 
hardships, and were the only people whose mere presence did not 
bring mortality amongst the Indians, I hope to try to prove at 
some length at the proper time and place. Meanwhile I have to 
deal with the adventures of one particular Jesuit, a kindly, honest, 
simple-minded man, whose lot was thrown in strange places, and who 
fortunately has preserved for us a record of his undertakings. 

On the eve of St. John, but without chronicling the year, except 
more or less (anno de 1756 mas o menos), did he, so to speak, strike 
the Gospel trail from San Joaquin m Paraguay, accompanied by some 
Guarani neophytes ; but this demands a little explication. 

In the last century the Jesuits had gathered most of the Guarani 
Indians in Paraguay, and what has now become the Argentine 
province of Corrientes, into some thirty little towns or missions, 
known to the country people as ‘ capillas’ (chapels), and extending 
from Guayrd, near the cataract of the Parané, to Yapeyii, on the 
Uruguay. On this somewhat stony vineyard they worked unceas- 
ingly, instilling not only theology, but some tincture of civilisation, 
into the Guaranis. 

The Tobés, the Guaycuriis, the Mocobios, then as now roamed 
the swampy wilderness of the Gran Chaco, the Great Hunting Ground 
(Chaco in Guarani signifies a hunting ground) of the remnant of the 
tribes who fled from Peru and Chile on the advance of Almagro and 
Pizarro, and from Bolivia and the Argentine Republic before Solis 
and the Mendozas, to wander in its recesses. In the little town of 
San Joaquin, called Taruma by the Jesuits, on account of the forests 
of taruma-trees which surrounded it, there dwelt the chronicler of the 
following little episode. 

He was a member of the crafty, scheming Society of Jesus, it 
should be remembered, so that no doubt his writings had an esoteric 
meaning. From his youth he had been engaged in missionary 
work, 

Like Moffat and like Livingstone, he burned with zeal to change 
the faith of men who had done him no previous injury, and, like them, 
having begun his labours, his humanity rose superior to his dogma. 
In those days no paragraphs in newspapers, no plaudits from a close- 
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packed audience in Exeter Hall, at intervals of a year or two, no 
testimonials, no pious teas; nothing but drudgery amongst savages, 
but journeys, ridings by night and day, sleeping amongst swamps, 
fightings and preachings, and death at last of fever, or by Indian club 
or arrow. 

For all reward, calumny and misconception, and a notice in the 
appendix of a book written by a member of the Society, in this wise :— 


Padre Julian Lizardi, a Biscayan, caught by the Chiriguanos, tied to a stake, 
and shot to death with arrows. 

Diego Herrera, pierced with a spear. 

Lucas Rodriguez, slain at the altar by the Mocobios. 

Gaspar Osorio, killed and eaten by the Payaguas. 


In those days a missionary, even a Jesuit, had to bear his cross ; 
not that the missionary of to-day does not ascend his little Calvary, 
but still I fancy that the pebbles in the road are not so lumpy, and 
that the road itself is better fit for bicycles. Thrice had my Jesuit 
crossed the Pampas from Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, as he tells us. 
Often had he travelled amongst the Tobas and the Abipones; amongst 
the Guayuris, most turbulent of heathen, who extract their eyelashes 
to better see the Christians, and to slay them ; their bodies painted 
many colours; worshipping no gods, except, perhaps, their horses, 
with whom they are more truly of one flesh than with their wives. 
In perils oftentimes amongst the Payaguas, ‘those pirates of the 
Paran4, disdaining gods, destroying man, staining their faces with 
the juice of the caraguaté, a purple like that of Tyre; having a 
vulture’s wing dependent from their ears; very hard of heart, and 
skilled in paddling a canoe, and striking fish with arrows, like them- 
selves alone.’ 

Languages so hard as to appear impossible to Europeans, ‘so do 
they snort and sneeze and cough their words,’ had to be overcome; 
speaking both Guarani and Mocobio, ‘ with the Latin and some touch 
of Greek and Hebrew.’ Though brought up asa priest, he had become 
a horseman ; riding with the Gauchos day and night, though, as he 
tells us, never quite so much at home upon a horse of Paraguay as 
on a horse of Europe ; for itappears ‘a horse of Paraguay ’ (and this I 
have observed myself, though not a Jesuit) ‘is apt to shy and bound, 
and if the bridle be neglected, lift his head up in the air, and, arch- 
ing his back, give with his rider (dar con el gimete) on the ground.’ 

Medio chapeton' el padre, as I think I see. 

This was the sort of training a Jesuit missionary underwent in 
Paraguay, and for which it may be that Salamanca, Rome, Coimbra, 
or even Paris, fitted him but moderately. 

San Joaquin itself could not have been a place of residence to be 


* Chapeton is used by Spanish Americans for a new comer, and by inference a-bad 
horseman, 
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called luxurious. Like all the Jesuit missions in Paraguay, it must 
have been a little place built round a square, enclosing a bright 
green lawn ; a kind of island lost in the sea of forest. A well-built 
church of stone in the Jesuit style of architecture, the college with 
its store-rooms for hides and wool and maté. On each side the church 
adate palm, waving like a bulrush. A long low row of wooden houses, 
with deep verandahs, thatched with palm leaves. An air of calm and 
rest and melancholy over the place, a sort of feeling as if you had 
landed (and been left) in Juan Fernandez. Sun and more sun, heat 
and more heat, and a whitish vapour stealing at evening time over 
the woods, wrapping the town in its folds, and giving the bell of the 
Angelus a muffled sound. 

In the daytime women, in white clothes, with baskets on their 
heads of maize and mandioca, hair like horses’ tails cut square 
across the forehead and hanging down their backs, clustered like bees 
in the centre of the square, and chattered Guarani in undertones, 
like Indians always use. The men in white duck trousers, bare- 
footed, and with cloaks of red ‘ bayeta,’ lounged about, doubtless when 
the Jesuits were not looking; as they do to-day. 

Before the houses, posts of heavy wood, to which from sunrise till 
sunset horses ready saddled stood fastened ; horses which seemed to 
sleep, unless an unwary passer-by approached too near them, when 
they sprang back into life, snorting with terror, sat back upon their 
‘jaquimas,’ causing their owners to leave their maté, and to bound 
like cats to quiet them, with cries of ‘ Jesus,’ ‘ Ba eh picé,’ and other 
things less fitting to record, even in Guarani. Outside the town the 
forest stretching into distance. Forests of viraré, of urunday, taruma, 
araguay, and zamai, of every strange and iron-hearted wood that 
Europe never hears of, even to-day. Trees which grow, and fall and 
rot, and spring up bound with llianas like thick cordage, and through 
which the bell-bird calls, the guacamayos flutter and tucanes dart ; 
and where the spotted tiger creeps (that Jesuit of the jungle) beside 
some pool covered with leaves of the Victoria Regia. 

The college itself, no doubt a cheerless place enough, dazzling 
with whitewash on the outside, and in the interior dark and heavy, 
with an aroma of tobacco-smoke to serve as incense. For furniture 
a ‘catre’ of wood, with strips of hide for bedstraps, or a white cotton 
hammock swung from an iron ring let into the beams. A shelf or 
two of books, chiefly on medicine or engineering or architecture ; 
for your Jesuit was doctor, music-master, architect, and sometimes 
military instructor to the community. Two or three chairs, 
roughly cut out of solid wood and seated with stamped leather in the 
Spanish style ; a table or two, a porous water-jar; in the corner the 
padre’s saddle on a trestle, and on a naila gun; for at times a Jesuit 
‘capilla’ became a place to fight as well as pray in. 

In the forests scattered families of Indians lived, remnants of 
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tribes destroyed by small-pox or by wars; and it was the dream of 
every self-respecting, able-bodied Jesuit to find and mark these 
sheep wandering in the wilderness without a shepherd. What they 
underwent in hardships, lack of food, attacks of Indians, crossing 
swamps and rivers, by heat and cold, Guevara and Lozano, Ruiz 
Montoya and Father Dobrizhoffer, have set forth with pious pride; 
and more or less dog Latin. 

News having come to San Joaquin that the trail of Indians had 
been crossed near to the town, he sallied forth, and having found and 
marked his sheep, compiled the following description, in which he 
tells, besides the story, what kind of man he was himself; and proves 
beyond a doubt that, following the words of Santa Teresa, he ‘ was 
only fit for God.’ 


On the eve of the Evangelist Blessed St. John the Baptist, I took a guide and 
entered the Tarumensian woods accompanied by some neophytes. I crossed the 
Rio Empalado, and having carefully explored all the woods of the river Monday 
Mini, and discovering at length on the third day a human footstep, we tracked it 
to a little dwelling where an old woman with her son and daughter, a youth and 
maiden of fifteen and twenty years, were dwelling. 

Being asked where the other Indians were to be found, the mother replied 
that no one dwelt in the woods but herself, her son and daughter, and that all the 
rest had died of smallpox. 

Perceiving us doubtful as to the truth of this, the son said, ‘ You may believe 
my mother, for I have looked for a wife up and down these woods for leagues, but 
never met a human being.’ 

Nature had taught the young savage that it was not lawful to marry his 
sister. 

I exhorted the mother to remove to my town, where she would be more com- 
fortable. 

She declared herself willing to do so, but there was one objection: ‘I have,’ she 
said, ‘ three peccaries which I have brought up. They follow us wherever we go, 
and I am afraid, if they are exposed to the sun in a dry plain, unshaded by trees, 
they will soon die.’ 

‘ Pray be no longer anxious,’ I said ; ‘I shall treat these dear little animals with 
due kindness. Lakes, rivers, and marshes will always be at hand to cool your 
favourites.’ 


Here I detect the cloven foot for the first and last time in this 
worthy man’s career, for round San Joaquin there are no rivers or 
lakes, and I fear his anxiety to mark the sheep rendered him careless 
of the little peccaries. 


Induced by these promises, she set out with us, and reached the town on the 
first of January. 


No date is given, but I fancy in San Joaquin time was what they 
had most to dispose of. 


And now it will be proper to give an account of the dwelling of the mother 
and her children. Their hut consisted of the branches of the palm-tree and their 
drink of muddy water. 
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To this day the majority of huts in Paraguay are of palm-leaves, 
and for the muddy water, it grits yet (in dreams) between my teeth. 


Fruits, antas,? rabbits and birds, maize and mandioca, were their food, a cloth 
woven of the leaves of the caraguata their bed and clothing. They delighted in 
honey, which abounds in the hollow trees. The smoke of tobacco the old woman 
inhaled day and night through a reed. The son constantly chewed tobacco-leaves. 
The youth wore a cloak of caraguata, reaching to the knees. The girl wore a short 
net by day, which she used as a hammock by night. This appearing to me too 
transparent, I gave her a cotton towel to cover her more effectually. The girl, 
folding up the towel, put it on her head ; but at the desire of her mother wrapped 
herself in it. I gave the youth, too, some linen clothes to wrap himself in. Before 
putting on these he had climbed the trees, agile as a monkey, but his wrapper im- 
peded him so that he could hardly move a step. 


Whether my author thinks it an advantage that, of a happy 
climbing faun, he had made a being who could not move a step, I do 
rot know. But ‘all was conscience and tender heart’ with him, for 
he observes immediately : 


In such extreme need, in such penury, I found them, experiencing the rigours 
of the anchorites of old without discontent, vexation, or disease. The mother and 
son were tall and good-looking, but the daughter had so fine and elegant a coun- 
tenance that a poet would have taken her fora nymph or dryad. She united a 
becoming cheerfulness with great courtesy, and did not seem at all alarmed at our 
arrival. 


When one reads an account like this, and reflects that Cook, 


Cabeza de Vaca, de Bougainville, Columbus, and others, all unite in 
describing similar people ; and when one has even seen it oneself, it 
seems a pity that villainous saltpetre should have been digged, more 
villainous whisky distilled, and that Bible peddling should have become 
a trade. 


As this insulated family had no intercourse with any but themselves, their 
Guarani was much corrupted. The youth had never seen a woman but his mother 
and his sister. The girl had seen no man but her brother, her father having been 
torn to pieces by a tiger before she was born. Not to go unattended [sin compa- 
nero}, she had a little parrot and a small monkey on her arm. 


The new proselytes were quickly clothed in the town, and food 
supplied them. 


L’ultimo lasso! de’ lor giorni allegri. 


I also took care that they should take frequent excursions to the woods to enjoy 
the shade and pleasant freshness of the trees, to which they had been used, for we 
found by experience that savages removed to towns often waste away from the 
change of food and air, and from the heat of the sun, accustomed as they have 
been to moist, shady, and cool groves. 

Tke same was the fate of the mother, son, and daughter. 


One hardly knows whether to laugh or cry. Hamlet has put the 
folly of falling a-cursing in such a light that perhaps not to rag- 
gionar is best, but silently to pass. 


* Tapirs. 
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A few months after their arrival they were afflicted with a heaviness and uni- 
versal rheum (reuwma universal), to which succeeded pains in the eyes and ears and 
deafness. Lowness of spirits and disgust to food at length wasted their strength 
to such a degree that an incurable consumption followed. After languishing some 
months the old mother, who had been properly instructed (one feels relieved) in the 
Christian religion and baptized, delivered up her spirit with a mind so calm, so 
acquiescent with the Divine will, that I cannot doubt but that she entered into 
a blessed immortality. 


I would fain hope so too, so that'at least the unhappy sufferer had 
some practical set-off against the clothes and baptism which were 
her apparent ruin. 


The girl, who had entered the town full of health and beauty, soon lost ail 
resemblance to herself. Enfeebled, withering by degrees like a flower, her bones 
hardly holding together, she followed her mother to the grave, and, if I be not 
deceived, to heaven. 


Again I hope the good and worthy muddlehead was right in his 
conjecture, though there is no mention of baptism or religious in- 
struction in this case, 


The brother still surviving was attacked by the same malady, but being of a 
stronger constitution overcame it. The measles, which made great havoc in the 
town [another blessing in disguise], left him so confirmed in health that he seemed 
beyond danger. He was of a cheerful nature, went to church daily [pobrecito’, 
learnt the doctrines of Christianity with diligence, was gentle and compliant to 
all, and in everything discovered marks of future excellence. Nevertheless, to put 
his perseverance to the proof, I thought best to delay his baptism. At this time a 
rich and Christian Indian [un Indio rico y cristiano], who at my request had 
received the catechumen into his house, came and said to me: ‘ Father (paz), our 
wood Indian is in perfect health of body, but is a little astray in mind. He 
makes no complaints, but says sleep has deserted him: his mother and sister 
appearing to him every night and saying, “ Suffer thyself to be baptized.”’ 


I wonder a little at this, when they knew how fatal baptism had 
proved in their own case. 


‘We shall return to take thee when thou dost not expect it.’ This vision, he 
says, takes away his sleep. ‘Tell him,’ I answered, ‘to be of good cheer, for that 
the melancholy remembrance of his mother and sister is the cause of his dreams, 
and they, as I think [O Pai Ypona, were you not certain then ?], are gone to 
Heaven, and have nothing more to do with this world.’ 

A few days after the same Indian returned, giving the same account. Suspect- 
ing there was something in it, I hastened to the house, and found him sitting up 
in bed. On my asking for his health, he answered,‘I am well and free from 
pain,’ but that he could not sleep, from the vision of his mother and sister 
telling him to be baptized, and saying they were ready for him. ‘This he told me 
prevented him from getting any rest. I thought it probable that this was a mere 
dream, and worthy of neglect. Mindful, however, that dreams have often been 
Divine admonitions, and oracles of God, as appears from Holy Writ, it seemed 
advisable in a matter of such moment to consult the security and tranquillity of 
the catechumen. Being assured of his constancy and of his acquaintance with 
the chief heads of religion by previous interrogation [interrogatorios previos}, | 
soon after baptized him by the name of Luis. This I did on the 23rd of June, the 
eve of St. John, about the hour of ten in the morning, by the sand clock. 
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On the evening of the same day, without a symptom of disease or apoplexy, he 
quietly expired. 

This event, a fact well known to the whole town, and which I am ready to 
attest on oath, astonished everyone. 

I should have only looked on it as certain to occur after the 
fateful effects of the previous treatment (and interrogatorios) on the 
mother and sister. . 

I leave my reader to form his own opinion, but in my own mind I could never 
deem the circumstance merely accidental. I attributed it to the exceeding com- 
passion of the Almighty that these three Indians were discovered by me in the 
recesses of the woods; .that they so promptly complied with my exhortations to 
enter my town and embrace Christianity, and that they closed their lives after 
receiving baptism. The remembrance of my expeditions to the Empalado, though - 
attended by many dangers and hardships, is still most grateful to my heart; inso- 
much as it proved highly fortunate to the three wood Indians, and advantageous. 
to the Spaniards. These last having been certified by me that no more savages 
(sic) remained; collected many thousand pounds of Yabu urate, from which they 
derived an amazing profit. 

This much of the Guarani town of Taruma, If on this subject [says our pious. 
author] I appear to have written too much, let the reader be told that I have- 
passed over many remarkable things in silence. 

The above history almost seems to show that there were Jesuits 
and Jesuits even in Paraguay. 

Why has their rule, then, called forth such censure, and gained 
them such an evil reputation? Why have both Catholics and 
Protestants combined to write them down? It could not be their 
wealth in Paraguay, for at their expulsion, when all their colleges 
were ransacked, only a small sum was found. It could not be that 
the luxurious lives they led excited envy, for the little episode I have 
commented on is but one of many scattered through the lives of ‘al} 
of them, and recorded in various tongues from Latin to Guarani. It 
may be that the viceroys feared an imperium in imperio in Para- 
guay ; though how some thousands of such Indians as those who 
suffered baptism and death in the old priest’s story could shake an 
empire is difficult to understand. It may have been that the 
Mission priests in Paraguay paid for the sins of Jesuit intriguers at. 
the Courts of Europe. Theology does not, I think, reject vicarious 
punishment. Certain it is that mention of Paraguay and the 
Missions never fails to call forth talk of despotism and tyranny, and 
complaints of Indians turned to mere machines by the too paternal 
government of the Jesuits. This may have been so. It may have 
been that their scheme of government would not have satisfied Sir 
Thomas More, Karl Marx, or Plato. Still, there were then Indians 
to govern. Where are they now? Where are the thirty towns, the 
80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants, the flocks and herds, the domestic 
cattle (‘ with wild ones innumerable’), spoken of in the report of the 
suppression of the Missions, by Buccarelli, Viceroy to Charles the 
Third ? 
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Where are the well-built churches, and the happy simple folk who 
worshipped in them, believing all things ? 

Take horse from Itapua, ride through San Cosme, the Estero, 
Neembuci, or San Ignacio Mini, and look for Indians, look for churches, 
look for cattle, or any sign of agriculture ; you will find all dead, gone, 
desolate, deserted, or fallen to ruin. Sleep in the deserted towns, and 
perhaps, as I did, camping in the plaza of La Trinidad alone, my horse 
tied to a tuft of grass beside me, you may see a tiger steal in the 
moonlight out of the deserted church, descend the steps, and glide 
into the forest. 

Azara and Bonpland say that the communistic rule of the Society 
rendered the Indians thriftless and idle; though this is difficult to 
reconcile with their further statement that they were well-nigh worked 
to death. The Indians themselves were not aggrieved at communism ; 
for, in their petition to the Viceroy at the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
they complain of ‘liking not the fashion of living of the Spaniards, 
in which no man helps the other.’ It may have been that the 
Spanish settlers in Paraguay wanted the Indians to slave for them in 
their plantations, and that the Jesuits withstood them. But when 
the ruin of an institution or of an individual is decreed, reasons are 
never wanting. The Jesuits in Europe may have deserved their 
fate. In Paraguay, in spite of writers none of whom saw the 
Missions under their rule, the Jesuits did much good, mixed with 
some folly, as is incidental to mankind. 

If only on the principle that a living dog is of more value than a 
dead king, the policy of isolation the Jesuits pursued was not a bad 
one, for it left them at least Indians to govern. Be all this as it may, 
I have no doubt that many learned men, skilled in the Greek and 
Latin (but not in Guarani), have written and will write of the Jesuits 
in Paraguay, and prove to demonstration that it is fruit for self-con- 
gratulation that the Indians of the Missions are free and non-existent. 
Still, I sometimes wish that I had seen the Missions full of Indians, 
and stocked with cattle, instead of desolate and fallen into decay. 
And for the amiable and apostolic priest who told the story of his 
labours in the Tarumensian wilds, and chronicled in execrable Spanish 
the discovery, death, and baptism of his three victims, I have only 
one complaint to make, and that is, that he did not tell us if town 
life proved fatal to the three little peccaries, 


R. B. CunNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 





DEATH AND TWO FRIENDS 
A DIALOGUE 


Persons: Scrrpror AND LECTOR 


Lector. But do you really mean, Scriptor, that you have no 
desire for the life after death ? 

Scriptor. I never said quite that, Lector, though perhaps I 
might almost have gone so far. What I did say was that we have 
been accustomed to exaggerate its importance to us here and now, 
that it really matters less to us than we imagine. 

Lector. I see. But you must speak for yourself, Scriptor. I am 
sure that it matters much to many, to most of us. It does, I know, 
to me. 

Scriptor. Less than you think, my dear Lector. Besides, you 
are really too young to know. It is true that, as years go, you are 
ten years my senior, but what of that? You have that vigorous 
health which is the secret of perpetual youth. You have not yet 
realised decay, not to speak of death. The immortality of the soul 
is a question wide of you, who have as yet practically no doubt 
of the immortality of the body. But I—well, it would be melo- 
dramatic to say that I face death every day. The metaphor applies 
but to desperate callings and romantic complaints. To some Death 
comes like a footpad, suddenly, and presents his pistol—and the 
smoke that curls upward from his empty barrel is your soul. 

To another he comes featureless, a stealthily accumulating London 
fog, that slowly slowly chokes the life out of you; without allowing 
you the consolation of a single picturesque moment, a single grand 
attitude. For you, probably, Death will only come when you die. 
I have to live with him as well. I shall smoulder for years, you will 
be carried to heaven, like Enoch, in a beautiful lightning— 

A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 


And feels its life in every limb, 
What can it know of Death ? 


That’s you, my dear Lector, for all your forty years. 
Lector. All the more reason, Scriptor, that you should desire a 
hereafter. You sometimes talk of the work you would do, if you 
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were a robust Philistine such as I. Would it not be worth while to 
live again, if only to make sure of that magnum opus—just to realise 
those dreams that you say are daily escaping you ? 

Scriptor. Ah! so speaks the energetic man, eager to take thé 
world on his shoulders. I know the images of death that please you, 
Lector—such as that great one of Arnold’s, about ‘the sounding 
labour-house vast of being.’ 

But, Lector, you who love work so well—have you never heard 
tell of a thing cailed Rest ? Have you never known what it is to be 
tired, my Lector ?—not tired at the end of a busy day (which means 
but the satiation of the appetite for work recuperating itself for next 
day’s hunger)—but tired in the morning, tired in the Memnonian 
sunlight, when larks and barrel-organs start on their blithe insistent 
rounds. No, the man who is tired of a morning sings not music-hall 
songs in his bedroom as he dashes about in his morning bath. But 
will you never want to go to bed, Lector? Will you be always like 
the children who hate to be sent to bed, and think that when they 
are grown up they will never go to bed at all? Yet in a few years’ 
time how glad they are of the stray chance of bed at ten. May it 
not be so with sleep’s twin-brother? In our young vigour, driven by 
a hundred buoyant activities, enticed by dream on dream, time seems 
so short for all we think we have to do; but surely when the blood 
begins to thin, and the heart to wax less extravagantly buoyant, when 
comfort croons a kettle-song whose simple spell no sirens of ambition 
or romance can overcome—don’t you think that then ‘ bedtime ’ will 
come to seem the best hour of the day, and ‘ Death as welcome as 
a friend would fall’ ? 

Lector. But you are no fair judge, Scriptor. You say my health, 
my youth, as you waggishly call it, puts me out of count. Yet 
surely your ill-health and low spirits just as surely vitiate your judg- 
ment ? 

Scriptor. Admitted, so far as my views are the outcome of my 
particular conditions. But you forget that the condition I have 
been supposing is not merely particular, but on the contrary the 
most general among men. Was it not old age ?—which, like youth, is 
independent of years. You may be young beyond your years, I 
may be old in advance of them; but old age does come some time, 
and with it the desire of rest. 

Lector. But does not old age spend most of its thought in dwelling 
fondly on its lost youth, hanging like a remote sunrise in his imagi- 
nation? Is it not its one yearning desire just to live certain hours 
of its youth over again ?—and would the old man not give all he pos- 
sesses for the certainty of being born young again into eternity ? 

Scriptor. He would give everything—but the certainty of rest. 
After seventy years of ardent life one needs a long sleep to refresh us 
in. Besides, age may not be so sure of the advantages of youth. 
All is not youth that laughs and glitters. Youth:has its hopes, which 
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are uncertain; but age has its memories, which are sure; youth has 
its passions, but age has its comforts. 

Lector. Your answers come gay and pat, Scriptor, but your voice 
* betrays you. In spite of you, it saddens all your words. Tell me, 
have you ever known what it is actually to lose anyone who is dear 
to you? Have you looked on death face to face ? 

Scriptor, Yes, Lector, I have—but once. It is now about five 
years ago, but the impression of it haunts me to this hour. Perhaps 
the memory is all the keener because it was my one experience. In 
a world where custom stales all things, save Cleopatra, it is all the 
better perhaps not to see even too much of Death, lest we grow. 
familiar with him. For instance, doctors and soldiers, who look on 
him daily, seem to lose the sense of his terror—nay, worse, of his 
tragedy. Maybeit is something in his favour, and Death, like others, 
may only need to be known to be loved. 

Lector. But tell me, Scriptor, of this sad experience, which even 
now moves you to name; or is the memory too sad to recall ? 

Scriptor. Sad enough, Lector, but beautiful for all that—beauti- 
ful as winter. It was winter when she of whom I am thinking died 
—a winter that seemed to make death itself whiter and colder on 
her marble forehead. It is but one sad little story of all the heaped- 
up sorrow of the world; but in it, as in a shell, I seem to hear the 
murmur of all the tides of tears that have surged about the lot of 
man from the beginning. There were two dear friends of mine whom 
I used to call the happiest lovers in the world. They had loved truly 
from girlhood and boyhood, and after some struggle—for they were 
not born into that class which is denied the luxury of struggle—at 
length saw a little home bright in front of them. And then Alice, 
who had been ever bright and strong, suddenly and unaccountably 
fell ill. Like the stroke of a sword, like the stride of a giant, 
Death, to whom they had never given a thought, was upon them. 
It was consumption, and love could only watch and pray. Suddenly 
my friend sent for me, and I saw with my own eyes what at a distance 
it had seemed impossible to believe. As I entered the house, with 
the fresh air still upon me, I spoke confidently, with babbling igno- 
rant tongue. ‘ Wait till you see her face!’ was all my poor stricken 
friend could say. Ah! her face! How can I describe it? It was 
much sweeter afterwards, but now it was so dark and witchlike, so 
uncanny, almost wicked, so thin and full of inky shadows. She sat 
up in her bed,.a wizened little goblin, and laughed a queer, dry, 
knowing laugh to herself, a laugh like the scraping of reeds in a soli- 
tary place. A strange black weariness seemed to be crushing down 
her brows, like the ‘ unwilling sleep’ of a strong narcotic. She would 
begin a sentence-and let it wither away unfinished, and point sadly 
and almost humorously to her straight black hair, clammy as the 
feathers of a dead bird lying in the rain. Her hearing was strangely 
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keen. And yet she did not know, was not to know. How was one to talk 
to her—talk of being well again, and books and country walks, when 
she had so plainly done with all these things? How bear up when 
she, with a half sad half amused smile, showed her thin wrists ?—how © 
say that they would soon be strong and round again? Ugh! she 
was already beginning to be different from us, already putting off 
our body-sweet mortality, and putting on the fearful garments of 
death, changing before our eyes from ruddy familiar humanity into a 
being of another element, an element we dread as the fish dreads the 
air. ‘Soon we should not be able to talk to her. Soon she would have 
unlearnt all the sweet grammar of earth. She was no longer Alice, 
but a fearful symbol of mysteries at which the flesh crept. She was 
going to die. 

Have you never looked ahead towards some trial, some physical 
trial, maybe an operation ?—for perhaps the pains of the body 
are the keenest, after all. Those of the spirit are at least in some 
part metaphor. You look forward with dread, yet it is at last over. 
It is behind you. And have you never thought that soit will be with 
death some day? Poor little Alice was to face the great operation. 

Next time I saw her she was dead. In our hateful English 
fashion, they had shut her up in a dark room, and we had to take 
candles to see her. I shall never forget the moment when my eyes 
first rested on that awful snow-white sheet, so faintly indented by the 
fragile form beneath, lines very fragile, but oh! so hard and cold, like 
the indentations upon frozen snow ; the strange unaccountable terror 
when he on one side and I on the other turned down the icy sheet 
from her face. But terror changed to awe and reverence as her face 
came upon us with its sweet sphinx-like smile. Lying there, witha 
little gold chain round her neck and a chrysanthemum in the bosom 
of her nightgown, there was a curious regality about her, a look as 
though she wore a crown our eyes were unable to see. And while I 
gazed upon her, the sobs of my friend came across the bed, and as he 
called to her I seemed to hear the eternal Orpheus calling for his lost 
Eurydice. Poorlad!—poor maid! Here, naked and terrible, was all 
the tragedy of the world compressed into an hour, the Medusa-face 
of life that turns the bravest to stone. Surely, I felt, God owed 
more than He could ever repay to these two lovers whom it had been 
80 easy to leave to their simple joys. And from that night to this I 
can never look upon my white bed without seeing afar off the 
moment when it too will bear the little figure of her I love best in the 
world, bound for her voyage to the Minotaur Death ; just as I never 
put off my clothes at night, and stretch my limbs down among the 
cool sheets, without thinking of the night when I shall put off my 
clothes for the last time and close my eyes for ever. 

Lector. But, my friend, this is to feel too much; it is morbid. 

Scriptor. Morbid! How can one really feel and not be morbid ? 
If one be morbid, one can still be brave. 
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Lector. But surely, true-lover as you are it would be a joy to 
you to think that this terrible parting of death will not be final. We 
cannot love so well without hoping that we may meet our loved ones 
somewhere after death. 

Scriptor. Hopes! wishes! desires! What of them? We hope, 
we desire all things. Who has not cried for the moon in his time? 
But what is the use of talking of what we desire? Does life give us 
all we wish, however passionately we wish it, and is Death any more 
likely to listen to the cry of our desires? Of course we wish it, wish 
it with a pathetic urgency which is too poignant to bear, and which 
the wise man bravely stifles. It would all be different if we knew. 

Lector. But does not science even, of late, hold out the promise of 
its probability ?—and the greatest poets and thinkers have always been 
convinced of its truth. 

Scriptor. The promise of a probability! O my Lector, what a 
poor substitute is that fora certainty! And as for the great men you 
speak of, what does their ‘instinctive’ assurance amount to but a 
strong sense of their own existence at the moment of writing or 
speaking? Does one of them anywhere assert immortality as a fact— 
a fact of which he has his own personal proof and knowledge—a scien- 
tific, not an imaginative, theological fact? Arguments on the subject 
are naught. It is waste of time to read them; unsupported by 
fact, they are one and all cowardly dreams, a horrible hypocritical 
clutching at that which their writers have not the courage to forego. 

Lector. Yet may not a dream be of service to reality, my friend? 
Is it not certain that people are all the better and all the happier for 
this dream, as you call it ?—for what seems to me this sustaining 
faith ? 

Scriptor. Ah! at last you play your trump—the lie that I was 
waiting for, the lie that has bolstered up this immortality theory from 
the beginning. Happier? Some people, perhaps, in a lazy, unworthy 
fashion. But ‘better’? Well, so long as we believed in ‘ eternal 
punishment’ no doubt people were sometimes terrified into ‘ good- 
ness’ by the picture of that dread vista of torment, as no doubt they 
were bribed into it by the companion picture of a green unbounded 
Paradise ; but, O my friend, what an unworthy kind of goodness, the 
mere mask of virtue! And now that the Inferno has practically 
disappeared from our theology, the beliefin eternal life simply means 
unlimited cakes and ale, for good and evil alike, for alleternity. How 
such a belief can be moralising I fail to understand. To my mind, 
indeed, far from being a moralising belief, this belief in immortality 
is responsible for no inconsiderable portion of the wrong and misery 
of the world. It is the baneful narcotic which has soothed the selfish 
and the slothful from the beginning. It is that unlimited credit 
which makes the bankrupt. It simply gives us all eternity to pro- 
crastinate in. Instead of manfully eating our peck of dirt here and 
now, we leave it and all such disagreeables to the hereafter. 
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He said, ‘I believe in Eternal Life,’ 
As he threw his life away— 
What need to hoard ? 
He could well afford 
To squander his mortal day. 
With Eternity his, what need to care P— 
A sort of immortal millionaire. 


Lector. I am glad to be reminded, Scriptor, that you are a poet, 
for the line of your argument had almost made me forget it. One 
expects other views from a poet. 

Scriptor. When, my dear Lector, will we get rid of the silly idea 
that the poet should give us only the ornamental view of life, and 
rock us to sleep, like babies, with pretty lullabies? Is it not possible 
to make facts sing as well as fancies? With all this beautiful world 
to sing of —for beautiful it is, however it be marred ; with this wonder- 
ful life—and wonderful and sweet it is, though it is shot through 
with such bitter pain, with such certainties for his theme, we yet 
beg him to sing to us of shadows! 

And you talk of ‘faith.’ ‘Faith’ truly is what we want, but it 
is faith in the life here, not in the life hereafter. Faith in the life 
here! Let our poets sing us that. And such as would deny it—I 
would hang them as enemies of society. 

Lector. But, at all events, to keep to our point—you at least hope 
for immortality. If Edison, say, were suddenly to discover it for us as 
a scientific certainty, you would welcome the news ? 

Scriptor. Well, yes and no! Have you seen the ‘ penny’ phono- 
graphs in the Strand? You should go and have a pennyworth of 
the mysteries of time and space! How long will Edison’s latest 
magic toy survive this popularisation, Iwonder? Foralittle moment 
it awakens the sense of wonder in the idly curious who set the demon 
tube to their ears; but if they make any remarks at all, it is of the 
cleverness of Mr. Edison, the probable profits of the invention—and 
not a word of the wonder of the world! So it would be with the un- 
discovered ecduntry. I was blamed the other day as being cheaply 
smart because I said that if ‘ one traveller returned,’ his resurrection 
would soon be as commonplace as the telephone, and that enterprising 
firms would be interviewing him as to the prospects of opening branch 
establishments in Hades. Yet it is a perfectly serious, and, I think, 
true remark; for who that knows the modern man, with his small 
knowingness, and his utter incapacity for reverence, would doubt 
that were Mr. Edison actually to be the Columbus of the Unseen, it 
would soon be as overrun with gaping tourists as Switzerland, and 
that within a year railway companies would be advertising ‘ Bank- 
holidays in Eternity’? 

No! let us keep the Unseen—or, if it must be discovered, let the 
key thereof be given only to true-lovers and poets. 


Ricwarp LE GALLIENNE. 
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THE LABOUR WAR IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Ir has for well on to half a century been one of the greatest boasts 
of the United States that they possess a self-reliant, a law-abiding, 
and an industrious people. When the Civil War was over, General 
Sherman challenged the world to show another case where 1,080,000 
men laid down their arms at one and the same time and submitted 
themselves peaceably to the civil authority. This was, indeed, a 
circumstance in the history of the nation of which they had just 
reason to be proud. But the times were exceptionally propitious 
for such a remarkable manifestation. Industry had been neglected 
for many years. Agriculture had greatly suffered for lack of willing 
and competent labour. There was work for all to do, if only they 
cared to do it. Land was cheap and plentiful, manufacturing 
industry was ready to absorb an unlimited number of workers, with 
a system of State protection that stimulated and encouraged 
enterprise, and the country had achieved a victory over itself that 
braced up the people to strong, resolute, and sustained endeavour. 
From this point, indeed, we may date the commencement of that 
marvellous career of development that the United States have pursued 
during recent years—a career that has placed the country in the front 
rank of both agricultural and manufacturing nations, and has made 
it at once the wonder and the envy of the rest of the world. 

Since that memorable period the population of the United States 
has considerably more than doubled. Its capacity for the production 
of commodities of every kind has, however, vastly more than doubled. 
Its agricultural produce has gone out into all the earth. Its manu- 
factures have reached a state of development that causes the oldest 
countries in Europe to hide their diminished heads. The American 
people have not only achieved the front rank in agriculture, in 
mining, in the iron and steel industries, in mechanical industry, in 
the ownership and administration of railways, and in almost every 
other adjunct and evidence of material progress, but they have 
become far and away the richest people that have ever lived at 
any stage or epoch in the history of the world. In manufacturing 
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industry they had embarked, at the date of the census of 1890, 
more than 1,305 millions sterling. In railway enterprise they had 
at the same date expended considerably over 2,000 millions sterling. 
In agriculture their possessions must be proportionately large, though 
less readily assessable. They have the largest output of any country 
on the face of the earth of all the principal minerals, both useful and 
noble. They have the largest foreign commerce, as measured by 
exports, except our own country; and they have a territory so varied 
in conditions of soil and climate as to be adapted for the growth of 
almost every commodity that they are likely to require. All this, 
and the bounding prosperity that has been built upon it during the 
last thirty years or more, has tended to raise hopes, expectations, 
and ambitions of the highest kind. The people have known such 
a long period of prosperity that they are but ill prepared for the 
adversity that countries, like individuals, must be equipped and 
ready to face. 

Reverses, like offences, must needs come, however : for more than 
a generation the United States have had the experience of Dives, and 
they are scarcely prepared for the more bitter, if not less wholesome, 
experience of Lazarus. For the last twelve months the vaunted 
prosperity and stability of the country have appeared to be tumbling 
down like a house of cards. The prices of commodities, to begin 
with, have suffered such a fall as has never been known before in the 
history of any industrial people. Of the extent and the incidence 
of this collapse we shall have more to say by-and-by. The demand 
for all descriptions of produce has been seriously curtailed, partly 
owing to a glut of commodities, partly owing to a serious diminution 
of the purchasing power of the people. As a consequence, the out- 
put of iron, steel, minerals, mechanical products generally, and, 
indeed, of practically every one of the commodities that had pre- 
viously appeared to respond to an almost unlimited demand, has 
seriously fallen off. The output of pig-iron, for example, fell from 
over nine million to less than six million tons a year. The produc- 
tion of steel has been reduced by nearly one half. The iron-ore 
mines of Lake Superior have in many cases been entirely closed, and 
they have been compelled to realise at prices below any that had 
ever before been known. Agriculture has shared in the general 
depression ; and, as the next largest interest after agriculture, the 
railways have found it all but impossible to meet their obligations, 
except in a few special cases, while thousands of miles of line have 
passed into the hands of receivers. , 

It was only natural that these unusual phenomena should exercise 
a malignant and a disturbing influence upon both capital and labour. 
Of the two, it is not easy to say whieh has been most seriously hurt. 
Capital has disappeared ‘like a snowflake on the river.’ Companies 
and firms whose bonds were up to that time regarded as good for almost 
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any emergency have turned their faces to the wall. The crop 
of failures has been unprecedentedly large, every interest having more 
or less suffered. But the function and the habit of capital is to 
‘learn to labour and to wait.’ When it loses ground, it must 
patiently plod on until the ground has been recovered again, or, if it 
is wiped out entirely, it can only submit to the inevitable, and make 
way for other attempts to ‘ breast the blows of circumstance.’ With 
labour, on the contrary, the end and the aim are more immediate. 
Asa rule, labour only seeks to secure an adequate return at the 
moment, and if that return is not at once forthcoming, it loses patience 
and often revolts. Such is the condition of things in the United 
States at the present time. For many months past the areas of re- 
munerative labour have been contracting, in all industries and occu- 
pations. In a great majority of cases the rate of wages has been 
reduced. This, of course, is almost entirely a new experience in a 
country where wages have been accustomed to advance in harmony 
with the general conditions of progress. But worse than this remains 
behind. With the closing of first one mine and then another, 
with the shutting-down of first one work and then another, through- 
out every industry and every State, the ranks of the unemployed have 
been steadily and surely recruited until they formed an army almost, 
if not quite, as large as that which American history so proudly extols 
as having returned to peaceful industry after the determining fight 
had settled the Civil War. 

The recent strike of railway employés is simply an acute stage 
and development of a general and deep-seated disorder of the body 
politic. It has excited more attention than most strikes of the same 
kind, both because of its more general character, and because of the 
serious loss and inconvenience that the threatened general suspension 
of railroad transportation would inevitably entail upon the community 
asawhole. The agitation extended over many thousands of square 
miles of territory, and was quite as pronounced arid serious in Cali- 
fornia as in Illinois, or any of the more Eastern States. It was, no 
doubt, bad enough to have incendiarism, train-wrecking, conflicts 
with the military, bloodshed and general chaos, as accompaniments 
of the struggle, but it was not any one of these things, nor even the 
whole of them combined, that excited such a profound and world- 
wide interest in its phases and progress. It was the dread that the 
railway business of the country would be suspended for an indefinite 
period, and that, as a consequence, the food supplies of the people 
would be interfered with to such an extent as to threaten, if not to 
actually produce, a famine, This result was, in truth, quite within 
the region of possibility. Happily, the worst is now over. The 
Federal Government for once has acted with a firm hand, and the crisis 
has been overcome ; but the Labour War’ while it lasted, threatened 
consequences the possible repetition of ~_ cannot be regarded 
without anxiety. 
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When a large mass of able-bodied men are unable to find work in 
a country where work has almost always been superabundant, it is 
not perhaps unnatural that they should be stirred to revolt. In the 
United States, however, there have been more than ordinarily urgent 
reasons contributing to bring about this result. In the first place, 
the cost of living is so much higher there than in any European 
country, that men out of work stand at a greater disadvantage in 
reference to the means of subsistence. In the next place, workmen 
are disposed nowadays to argue that the’ large fortunes of modern 
millionaires are made at their expense ; and they see in Chicago more 
than they care to see of the rich becoming richer, if they do not also 
witness the not infrequent accompaniment of the poor becoming 
poorer. During several visits paid to the United States I have been 
struck with the very pronounced and almost socialistic views which 
many intelligent and reputable working-men have held on this 
subject. Nor is the reasoning entirely unsound. Much of the great 
wealth that has veen accumulated by such men as Jay Gould, John 
D. Rockafeller, and others, has been built upon monopolies, or on 
attempts to create monopolies, in certain commodities, such as oil, 
coal, sugar, wheat, and other products. This system some years ago 
assumed such dimensions that strongly repressive laws were adopted 
to stop its further progress ; and it is an understood thing that it was 
the trust system more than anything else that was responsible for 
the fall of the Republican and the rise of the Democratic party at 
the last election. People had begun to get seriously alarmed lest all 
the necessaries of life should become cornered, as petroleum had been 
by the Standard Oil Company, food-stuffs by the Cotton Seed Oil 
Company, sugar by the Sugar Trust, household coal by the Anthracite 
coal pool, and so with other articles of everyday consumption. The 
feeling was that, while this movement was most rampant, the 
Republican party did not grapple with it as they should have done, 
and the Anti-trust Act, which, on the motion of Senator Sherman, 
was passed for the suppression of trusts, was welcomed with as much 
eagerness and joy as the children of Israel showed when they were 
delivered from the scarcely worse bondage of Egypt. The trust 
system has been scotched, but not killed. The aftermath remains, 
and the people are by no means certain that they will not have to 
fight again the demons of cupidity and greed, which found their 
fitting expression in a movement that re enriched the few at the 
expense of the many. 

A more active and immediate source ‘of trouble, however, is 
the prevailing depression of agriggitural and manufacturing in- 
dustry. : 

The special causes that haye brought about the existing depres- 


sion in American commercg’and industry may be classified with more 
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1. A superabundance of wheat and corn crops in all the principal 
countries of the world. 

2. The decline in the value of silver, which has greatly widened 
the difference in value between silver and gold. 

3. The destruction and depreciation of the enormous capital in- 
vested in railways, which, although standing at nominally over 
2,000 millions sterling, would probably, if it had to be realised to-day, 
not command much more than one-third of that amount. 

4. The capital lost in the booming of real estate, which weakened 
many capitalists and financial institutions, so that they were unable 
to withstand subsequent shocks. 

5. Over-production of all commodities ; and 

6. The want of confidence resulting from the Baring failure. 

It is natural that the agricultural interest should be depressed. 
Under the modern economy of business, agriculture depends very 
largely upon industry. When manufacturing industry is in a pros- 
perous state, agricultural commodities of all kinds are in better re- 
quest and at higher prices. When manufactures are at a low ebb, 
agriculture is a sympathetic sufferer; it has already been so in the 
United States to a much larger extent than is generally understood. 
During the last twelve months most descriptions of agricultural pro- 
duce have touched a lower point than was ever known before. As 
between the average annual prices of 1891 and 1893 on the New 
York Produce Exchange, wheat bas fallen 32 per cent., corn 30 per 
cent., oats 27 per cent. ; and other commodities have mostly followed 
the same course, although not in all cases to the same extent. It is 
not altogether easy to realise what this means to the typical Western 
farmer, who has to pay exceptionally high wages, and still compete 
with the agriculturists of the low-wage countries of Europe and 
Asia. 

So far as the railroad interest is concerned, there appears to have 
been a considerable amount of discontent that the advances made to 
labour and the general conditions of railway employment were not so 
satisfactory as in manufacturing industries. In so faras this is a just 
and reasonable grievance, it may be attributed to the intense com- 
petition for business of all kinds on the part of the railway corpora- 
tions themselves. No country has had a more remarkable record 
than the United States, from the point of view of cheapening the 
cost of transportation. For a long series of years the railways had 
to compete fiercely against water competition and against one another 
until they had reduced the average transportation charge on the 
principal lines in 1892 to about one-half of what it had been twelve 
years previously. In the years 1890 and 1891, the average amount 
of money received by the railroads of the United States as a whole 
for the transportation of the 700 million tons of traffic carried on an 
average of each of those years was only ‘93 cent, or ‘46d. per ton 
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per mile, which is understood to be about one-third of the average * 
charge made in the United Kingdom for the same service, disregard- — 
ing long-distance coal traffic. This extraordinary movement has 
been highly beneficial to the general public, but it has been disastrous New 
to the railroad companies themselves. The net average return on ew 
the 2,200 millions sterling invested in American railways to-day does Indi 
not exceed 2 per cent., which is about one-half of the net average = 
return obtained on the railways built in the United Kingdom. | Illin 
Under such a state of affairs, it is not to be wondered at that railway | 
labour was not so highly remunerated as it otherwise would have | Lou 
been, nor that railway enterprise appears to have suffered an almost | Cali 
complete collapse. The American experience, in point of fact, has _— 
proved that unbridled competition, however beneficial to the general 
public, is so adverse to the interests immediately concerned as to a ; 
suggest whether, after all, there is not a good deal to be said for the ‘ 
English system of regulated monopoly. ~e 
Another serious source of trouble and danger to the industrial “es 
community of the United States is the irregularity that has prevailed a 
over the last ten or twelve years in the building of new railroads, and nk 
the consequently large numbers that have been irregularly employed. 
In 1882, for example, 11,569 miles of new line were constructed, but turl 
in 1884 the mileage laid down was only 3,924 miles. Again, in 1887 a 
12,878 miles of new railway were built, whereas the corresponding of 1 
total for 1889 was only 5,184 miles, and for 1892 it was 4,089 miles. WS 
Everyone who knows anything about the.construction of railways wag 
can realise more or less imperfectly what this means. It not only 
implies that 200,000 or 300,000 of the men who are ordinarily em- thi 
ployed in building railways are working at high pressure at one time, Du 
while they can find no work at another ; but it implies also a standing the 
menace to both capital and labour throughout the country. These tot 
vast bodies of workmen are not all located at one spot. They are ead 
scattered up and down the country over an area of nearly three of 
millions of square miles. They are constantly coming into contact soak 
with other labour, and influencing the conditions of work and wages a 
for good or for evil throughout the whole mass. They are, of course, < 
ready to accept other employment when it is offered, and generally a 
they are prepared to cut under the existing rate of wages. This is held ie 
to be inimical to the best interests of labour as a whole, and causes | 
other labour at one time to revolt, and at another time to act in sym- a 
pathy with the unemployed. The rank and file of railway labour, it Ty 
need hardly be said, is largely recruited from the unsettled and wl 
migratory classes. The best evidence of this fact that can be afforded th 
is given in the following table, which I have compiled from the census be 
records of 1880 and 1890, showing the numbers employed on and 


about railways in ten groups of States. 
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Statement showing the Numbers of Railway Employés in the United States, 
according to Census Groups, in 1890 and in 1880 


Group of States 1890 


New England . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° 49,586 | 
New York, &e. . ‘ 5 7 5 208,921 
Indiana, &c. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : 107,542 
The Virginias, &ce. . ° ‘ ; d 30,857 
Kentucky, Tennessee, &c. . ; : ‘ 58,991 

ea ey 139,530 

Nebraska, &c. . j : 3 , ; 18,454 
Kansas, Colorado, &c. ‘ . ‘ : 52,905 

| Louisiana, Texas, &c. ‘ : . : 28,138 

| California, Oregon, &c. . , ‘ ‘ 29,728 


De eich) eu hich % 724,652 | 

It appears from this summary that the numbers employed in 
railway labour had almost doubled between 1880 and 1890. Mani- 
festly, a very large proportion of the total for the later year must have 
been quite unused to the business, and probably new to the United 
States, in the earlier period, which is substantial corroboration of 
our hypothesis. 

Another trouble that has beset the United States has been the 
turbulent and unruly character of much of the emigrant population, 
and the growing restiveness of the native population, or immigrants 
of long residence, under the constant pressure of hordes of labourers 
who were generally ready to accept work of any kind at whatever 
wages they could command. 

Comparatively few people have any idea of the extent to which 
this movement has leavened the whole lump of American industry. 
During the period 1870-93 the number of emigrants who entered 
the United States was 10,020,000, being about one-sixth part of the 
total population of the country. It would not be safe to apply to 
emigrant, although generally adult, labour the same rules and laws 
of population and dependents as are applicable to those who live 
under a more settled and stable condition of things. But if we as- 
sume that, instead of one bread-winner providing for a family of five, 
as is usual in European countries, each emigrant has to provide for only 
one other than himself, we have a total emigrant population,actual or 
dependent, of nearly one-third of the total population of the country. 

Like other movements in this country of fits and starts, the move- 
ment of emigration varies greatly as between one year and another. 
The average annual influx in the ten years ending 1883 was 368,000, 
while in the next ten years it rose to 488,000. In the latter period, 
therefore, the influx of emigrants was 33 per cent. more than it had 
been in the former period. Taking the twenty-four years between 
1870 and 1883—both years inclusive—the smallest influx was 138,000 
in 1878, which coincided with a year of great business depression in 
both Europe and Amercia. But in 1893, which was also a year of 
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exceptional, ifnot of unpredecented, depression, the number of emigrants 
rose to 503,000, which was more than three and a half times as much 
as the influx of 1878. This fact has undoubtedly had an important 
bearing on the present industrial situation in the United States, 
Many thousands of needy workmen have poured into the country 
from every other land—men whose hopes and anticipations as to 
securing at once remunerative labour have been grievously dis- 
appointed. The resident population had already found it hard 
enough to secure and retain employment. Their chances and pro- 
spects in this respect were certainly not improved by having more 
than half a million other labourers thrown upon the labour market, 
impelled as many, if not the most, of them were by the spur of 
sheer necessity to accept work at any price. It is true that the 
Government had previous to this date endeavoured to stem the tide 
of pauper emigration, as such, by making certain laws which com- 
pelled emigrants to prove that they had some resources; but those 
resources were fixed at such a low level that the law has not had much 
effect on the general course and tendency of events. Another recent 
feature of the emigration movement has been the larger influx of 
labourers from countries that are specially noted as being nurseries of 
sedition, disaffection, andanarchy. Italy, which exported only 5,759 
of her sons to the United States in 1879, sent no fewer than 71,000 in 
1893 ; Russia raised her contribution from 4,434 in 1879 to 37,000 
in 1893; and Poland advanced from 489 in 1879 to 13,600 in 1893, 
We do not usually expect to find the German emigrant much of a 
firebrand, but we must, nevertheless, remember that Socialism has 
taken a considerable root in that country, and more so of late years, 
When, therefore, we add that the exodus from the Vaterland to the 
United States advanced from 34,600 in 1879 to 96,300 in 1893, we 
should be prepared to find that the latter figures will include a larger 
proportion of the combustible material that has at different times 
given so much trouble at home. Nor should we omit to note that 
Ireland, which has done so much to populate the United States 
during the last quarter of a century, has not ceased to pour into 
that country vast levies of the emigrant class, although not so much 
of late years as at some previous periods, the total for the four years 
ending 1893 having been 212,000, as compared with 271,000 in the 
four immediately preceding years. The question of whether the 
United States have, on the whole, benefited by this influx of foreign 
labour is one that we are not here concerned to discuss. It is quite 
probable that, without the emigrant, America would not have been 
in the highly developed, and on the whole very flourishing, condition 
in which it stands to-day, or has lately stood. Emigration has 
populated the country, has felled its forests, tilled its soil, developed 
its mines, reared its industries, and produced its wealth. But there 
is another aspect of the labour problem that presses for solution at a 
time like the present, and to which I shall now briefly allude. 
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Owing to the great influx of emigrant, and generally of more or 
less pauper, labour into the United States, the country is subject to 
continual risk of disturbances from which more settled countries are 
comparatively free. A large proportion of this emigrant population 
is ‘agin’ all law and order. They owe allegiance to no sovereign and 
tono country. They have generally had a hard and difficult lot at 
home, and they have usually left their own land in crder that they 
may establish in the country of their adoption a different order of 
things. Cotite que cotite, they array themselves on the side that 
appears most likely to promise immediate gain. If unemployed, or 
enjoying very inadequate earnings, they are not infrequently ready to 
go to greater extremes in the way of agitation than they would have 
been with other and more favourable circumstances. The emigrant is 
in many respects a superior person. The enterprise, the valour, 
the indifference to the agréments of life, and the other qualities 
of daring and endeavour that have led him to change his home, 
and seek for a new life in a world of which he generally knows 
next to nothing, are all liable to abuse under conditions that are 
every now and again likely to arise in all countries, but are more 
especially liable to occur under the transitory and kaleidoscopic condi- 
tions of life and growth that occur in a country like the United States. 

It. is manifest, then, that the United States have been, and are, 
in a special degree likely to remain subject to the constant recrude- 
scence of the labour question. For the United Kingdom this problem 
has a greater and a more enduring interest than appears on the 
surface. The unceasing and almost unhealthy energy of the Ameri- 
can people has already placed them in a position to reconcile their 
economic system with cheap production in many products that have 
hitherto been supposed to be almost of purely British growth. 
American agriculture had displaced English agricultural produce 
many years ago, and threatens to do so more and more. But the 
British manufacturer has recently been threatened with the same 
fate. In the iron, cotton, and other leading industries, American 
inventiveness, industry, and enterprise have brought American prices 
almost down to a European level. The cultivation of foreign mar- 
kets, hitherto disregarded except for agricultural produce, has now 
become, for American manufacturers, a matter of the most pressing 
concern. Having filled to overflowing their own previously redun- 
dant order-books, they are now adjusting their costs so as to meet 
Britain in the principal markets of the world. If Britain and the 
United States are alike sufferers by the restiveness of labour, the 
competition which we dread may still be some way off, but if Britain 
were to have a monopoly of labour troubles like the coal strike of 


last year, this undesirable and ominous end could not be long 
delayed. 


J. S. JEANS. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF EGYPTOLOGY 


WHEN the genius of Champollion found the key to the secrets of old 
Egyptian writing, when he demonstrated to all who chose to give his 
wonderful Précis a fair hearing, that he had indeed deciphered long 
texts, not completely, but, as far as he went scientifically, both he 
and the learned world of his day must have thought the remainder of 
the task easy of accomplishment. The great man himself copied 
texts from Cairo to Wadi Halfa with the most unwearied industry ; 
_ it seemed to require but a thorough analysis of these texts upon the 
principles he had laid down to make the reading of old Egyptian as 
certain as the reading of a Greek or Hebrew text. The men of his 
day must have been convinced that before the end of the century 
this work would be complete, and must have envied the lot of us 
who were to inherit the rich harvest of their labour. These anticipa- 
tions have been only partially verified. The advance since Cham- 
pollion’s day has indeed been considerable, but still the texts which 
he could not translate are for the most part texts which are now only 
rendered with hesitation, or even at random. Plain historical state- 
ments he could make out; poems or moral treatises are still sealed 
books to those who are not satisfied with guessing, and require a 
strict grammatical analysis of each word and form in a sentence. 
Hieratic texts have still to be transliterated back into hieroglyphics 
in order to be read, and this process, difficult and uncertain on 
every page, shows how imperfectly we have acquired the old Egyptian 
language. When we come to the still more cursive Demotic, which 
ought to represent a language very like Coptic, we find with as- 
tonishment that, in spite of long parallel versions in hieroglyphics, 
and even in Greek, such as those on the Rosetta Stone, nobody has 
yet given any conclusive solution of its mysteries ; for the solution of 
Revillout is rejected by Brugsch, that of Brugsch by Revillout ; and 
though it is likely that each of them has grasped some of the 
methods of that cursive scrawl, there is as yet no book which could 
teach a student with any security how to decipher and translate a 
demotic document. 

Shall we say, then, that Champollion’s discovery was a failure? 
Far from it ; any simple historical inscription which now turns up can 
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be read with reasonable certainty. But when we come to compare 
his achievement with other inspirations which have made great minds 
strike out a path into the unknown, we cannot class it with such 
discoveries as those of steam or electricity, which make steady way, 
and are enlarged and promoted from year to year; it is rather like 
those in sociology or in linguistic, where the first master strikes out 
a luminous idea and writes a great book, which promises speedy results ; 
but after his own generation has been dazzled by it, comes the 
criticism of the next; exceptions, and violations of his laws, are dis- 
covered ; the large views which he stated with convincing clearness 
become misty and obscure ; and men set themselves to rediscover in 
some new way, generally with poor and shabby minuteness, and 
with many modifications, what was once an accepted theory. We 
may cite as examples of such inchoate, but yet incomplete, discoveries 
the great Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith—a work which still 
stands out, and will ever stand out, as that of a pioneer, and the 
only book on political economy which displays its genius to every kind 
of intelligent reader. But among the specialists and the schools, 
this work of genius, which swayed all Europe in its day, is laid upon 
the shelf as an antiquated affair, superseded by the smaller and duller 
men who have pulled his system to pieces, and are offering us the 
fragments as a science most, of whose first principles are still under 
dispute. So it is with that system of comparative grammar which 
Bopp constructed in a great work of which mere faint echoes reach 
the modern student. Since his day several successors have been set 
up and deposed, and various schools are still quarrelling over the 
residue of his once vast estate. One thing only is certain; while in 
Linguistic the Schleichers and Curtiuses, in Political Economy the 
Mills and Ricardos, dominate for a while and then pass away, nothing 
will ever destroy the just title to gratitude earned by the first pioneers, 
nor can we ever be deprived of the great enrichment of ideas which 
these everlasting benefactors of our race have bestowed upon us. 

So it is with Champollion, and perhaps in a greater degree ; for we 
say, with assurance, that his work was rather incomplete than erro- 
neous, and the gaps which he left are to be filled up, not by the 
discovery of new principles, but by the further and better application 
of the methods he employed. He was the first to insist that Coptic 
was the high road to old Egyptian speech ; and now every intelligent 
Egyptologist agrees that Coptic is the only road. But we must 
know more Coptic than he did, and know it better; we must copy 
more texts than he did, and copy them more accurately ; above all, we 
must not pretend to understand what we are unable to analyse. The 
modern school, represented in Germany by Erman, Stern, &c., are 
quite alive to all this; they tell us constantly that they are quite at 
@ loss, and that for the understanding of Egyptian philosophy and 
poetry our knowledge is quite insufficient. Their translations are 
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full of gaps and queries; they seem to have fallen far short of the 
fluent renderings of Chabas, and E. de Rougé, and Lauth. But they 
are first of all grammarians; they know that without the basis 
of grammar all is vain and uncertain ; and so far Egyptian grammar 
is still in its infancy. 

But why is this so? Why cannot this language, like any other, be 
analysed into its fundamental laws? The answer is not far to seek. 
The mass of documents, which were long treated as homogeneous, 
are really separated by such vast lapses of time that we have specimens 
of the language in its archaic or primitive, its fully developed, and its 
decadent stages. It is far worse than if a student were to take Anglo- 
Saxon, with Elizabethan, and Victorian English, and endeavour to learn 
them concurrently. For be it remembered that the four great epochs 
of Egyptian history, from which the main body of our documents 
come, are the Old Empire, say 3400 B.c.; the middle, say 2000 B.c. ; 
the new, say 1300 B.c. ; the Ptolemaic, say 250 B.c. It is obvious to 
any student of language that during such intervals the speech of 
the people must have altered almost beyond recognition, Only 
within the last ten years has the severance of our texts according to 
these epochs been undertaken, and the modern German school is 
devoting itself specially to the study of the Pyramid-tezts, the 
documents of the Old Empire, in which we find, if not_by any means 
the earliest phase of Egyptian, at least a style archaic and simple as 
compared with the later epochs. The analysis of these early texts is 
now being prosecuted with great zeal ; from them proceed such books 
as Erman’s short grammar, which strives to put the learning of old 
Egyptian on a scientific basis. 

But why not start from the most modern phase, the Ptolemaic 
inscriptions, and reason backward from them, seeing that here the 
help of the earliest Coptic texts should be very great? For early 
Coptic is only severed from late Ptolemaic Egyptian by two or three 
centuries, so that these two should be nearly the same language 
disguised in different scripts. The answer to this most reasonable 
question discloses the next great obstacle in the way of Egyptologists. 
The Ptolemaic texts written in hieroglyphics, which cover the 
majority of the extant temples in Egypt, are in the first place most 
difficult to read, on account of the immense variety of signs employed. 
Secondly, this wealth of writing contains as little matter as possible— 
generally nothing but pompous reiterations of titles and barren for- 
mule of encomium upon kings and gods. Thirdly, the language in 
which these inanities are expressed is so artificial that it differs almost 
as widely from Coptic as any phase of Egyptian. The demotic papyri 
which are business papers must be far closer to Coptic, and here the 
passage from Christian to pagan Egyptian ought to be possible. But 
then, as has been said already, demotic is not yet satisfactorily de- 
ciphered, or transliterated from the cursive form into the separate 
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capitals of the older script. Hence no man has yet succeeded in 
passing from Coptic to Ptolemaic Egyptian, and it seems probable 
that. the living epoch of Christian Egypt will more easily be brought 
to bear on the living organism of early Egypt than on the embalmed 
mummy of the Ptolemaic artists, whose myriad little signs seem but 
too often to be employed as mere decoration. Vast wall-spaces were 
to be furnished, as we furnish our houses with wall-papers, and so the 
artists produced long designs in picture-writing, without much regard 
to the sense. 

Yet even so it cannot be denied that Coptic must throw light 
upon any stage of old Egyptian. But how stands it with the study 
of that language? Who, since the days of Amadeo Peyron and of 
Tattam, has made his mark in advancing the knowledge of it? 
While I am writing there is a new Coptic Grammar appearing in 
Germany, which will doubtless be a step in advance; but are our 
Egyptian scholars sound Coptic scholars, and do they possess not 
only a dictionary knowledge, but a feeling of the idiom and spirit of 
the language, such as is possessed by any good classical scholar 
regarding Greek or Latin? Recent controversies make us feel very 
doubtful whether the average knowledge of Coptic among Egyptian 
scholars is at all adequate. During the past year Professor Robert 
Atkinson, known in his university as a scientific linguist of the first 
order, has published in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
criticisms upon the Coptic work of two professional scholars in that 
department. It does not require much knowledge of Coptic to learn 
from these trenchant articles that both scholars, esteemed by the 
world as high authorities, and bold enough to publish transla- 
tions of Coptic texts, have not even a respectable knowledge of 
grammar ; they are unable to divide their text into its component 
words, and produce versions only fit for ridicule. If such work were 
published on any language understood by the world of scholars, the 
authors of it would be silenced at once by the derision of their 
fellow-workers. But in Coptic these things seem to pass muster, 
and the honest critic who exposes them is looked upon by Egyptolo- 
gists with uneasiness and dislike. For who knows on what Egyptian 
scholar the search-light of his grammatical analysis may next be 
turned ? and if these things be done in the green tree of Coptic, 
where we have a whole version of the Bible to guide us, what is being 
done in the dry tree of old Egyptian, where there are myriad difficul- 
ties in addition to the mere learning of a systematic grammar and a 
new set of words? The third cause therefore why Egyptian studies 
are halting in their progress is the imperfect study and knowledge of 
Coptic. Until a scholar can write correct Coptic prose, and know by 
a trained instinct what is possible or not in that language, he will 
not be able to solve the riddles in old Egyptian idiom and style. 
These things are at last coming to the knowledge of men ; there will 
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grow up a new generation who will learn Coptic honestly; the old 
texts will be severed into their respective stages more and more 
accurately, and so even the next decade will show advances in this 
science greater than all that has been done since Lepsius’ day. 

But while the new school have been drawing careful distinctions 
of epochs as regards language, they have discovered that these epochs 
show great contrasts in the political and social ordering of the nation. 
The old idea that all Egyptian history was politically uniform, or 
rather politically of no interest, as presenting us with the dull same- 
ness of a religious despotism tempered by occasional court conspiracies 
or invasions from without—this vague idea is giving way to a far dif- 
ferent notion. We know now that there are few phases of monarchy 
or aristocracy in medieval Europe which had not their counterparts 
in the long ages of the Pharaohs. There was absolute monarchy, 
feudalism, sacerdotal tyranny, the rise of adventurers like the con- 
dottieri of medizval Italy—all sorts of government short of democracy 
in this land once thought so uniform and unchangeable. This ex- 
plication of old Egyptian history, this introducing of life and 
character into the dead uniformity of the thirty dynasties, is due to 
Erman, whose fascinating book on Egypt has been translated, and 
should supplement, as he suggests, the older standard book of Wil- 
kinson, The longer we study the subject, the more we learn to 
respect the care and patience with which Wilkinson worked; but it 
was the private life of the people which occupied him ; the discovery 
of the political changes is due to the new German school. 

So many intelligent people now go to Egypt, and so difficult is it 
in Egypt to obtain any information beyond the handbooks, that it 
may be well to give the substance of these new studies on old Egyp- 
tian politics in a short and plain review. For the handbooks, though 
very ably and carefully edited, lose themselves in details, and impress 
no general views on the student’s mind. 

The first point to be noted is the isolation of the great stages of 
Egyptian history between long centuries of obscurity and confusion 
which the general reader may omit as of no account. He need not 
be alarmed at the prospect of distinguishing the names and acts of 
the kings of thirty dynasties. Let him get into his head dynasties 
IV-VI, XI-XII, XVIII-XIX, after which Egypt soon comes into 
relation with Assyria, Judea, Persia, and Greece; for the names of 
Shishak, Tirhaka, Necho, are familiar to us from childhood, and from 
Psammetichus onward the Greeks had access to Egypt, and could tell 
us of the wars with Persia, and the subjugations by Cambyses and 
Ochus. But to the modern traveller all these kings seem of little 
import in comparison with the Ptolemies, whose remains in modern 
Egypt meet us at every step, and are likely to mislead the unwary 
into the belief that he is contemplating old Egyptian work, when he 
is really looking at a Renaissance promoted by foreign sovrans. Yet 
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these Ptolemies are mere modern history, and may be treated after 
the genuine antiquities of the land in an appendix. 

Turning back to the three epochs denoted by figures above, we 
note with amazement that they are separated by vast periods of dark- 
ness, through which long lines of kings wander like Homer’s shades in 
the wastes of asphodel, or like the procession in the visions of Macbeth. 
Their names and reigns are the proper object of learned research, but 
are as obscure in Egyptian as the later emperors in Byzantine his- 
tory. The most enigmatical and interesting of these obscurities, 
from which the fourth dynasty suddenly stands out, is the first deve- 
lopment of the race, and of that civilisation which stands before us 
as complete then—say 3400 B.c.—as it does 2000 years later in 
the days of Ramses. Artistically it stands even far higher. The 
Egyptians themselves only knew that the monarchy had been founded 
a few centuries earlier by Menes; they filled up the interval with 
three dynasties, of whom some actual remains are extant, showing 
that even back to Menes civilisation was there—hieroglyphic writing, 
sculpture, irrigation, architecture. 

But how did it come there, and what came before it? To this 
unavoidable question—the human mind refuses to accept a great fact 
without its causes—there has hitherto been no answer. The state 
dress of the earliest kings, an apron of lion’s skin and a fantastic head- 
dress, is very like that of an African savage, But what foreign in- 
fluences were added, and when, to change him into a civilised 
monarch? Hitherto we have only answered this question by guesses. 
At last we are coming upon a piece of evidence which may aid us 
to the solution. During last winter Mr. Petrie found at Coptos, 
under the remains of the early dynasties, rude and primitive statues 
which he declares to be prehistoric. I have only seen unsatisfac- 
tory photographs of these strange figures, which are painted upon 
a badly modelled stone surface, somewhat like the earliest Greek 
work, and have ear-rings. The actual statues have gone to Gizeh. 
But here we may find, as Mr. Petrie believes, representations 
of the early Eastern foreigners who brought the arts of peace into 
Egypt. 

But we have delayed too long our political sketch. The remains 
of the Early Empire, which we denote as dynasties IV to VI, and 
which was certainly older than 3000 B.c., are gathered about the 
pyramids, and consist almost exclusively in tombs which tell us of the 
life of their occupants. The Sphinx, and the granite temple in front 
of it, are silent in their majesty. The tombs, however, disclose to 
us that the political condition of dynasties IV to VI was a bureau- 
cratic despotism, in which the king had acquired unlimited powers, 
was regarded as infallible, and not only commanded unlimited labour 
from the lower classes, but held in his hand all the dignities of the 
higher classes, whose nobility is a nobility of office, with titles as 
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ceremonious as those of the Byzantine court. Superintendent of 

the King’s Works seems to have been the highest of titles, as we 
might expect from such building kings as the constructors of the 
pyramids. There seems to have been no desire for foreign conquest 
till the end of the period, when Pepi (VI.d.), whose power reached to 
the cataract and into the Syrian desert, lights up the glory of his 
dynasty, which presently sets in gloom. It is now tolerably clear 
that separate officials, set over works in the provinces, had been 
acquiring local importance, and becoming local princes. Already they 
begin to despise the tombs under the shadow of the kings, and seek 
a resting-place at Abydos, the special sanctum of Osiris. So the great 
royalty of Chufu and Chefra passes into the hands of a number of 
local magnates, who, when the day breaks in upon them again at the 
opening of the second period (XI-XIIth dyn., cire. 2000 B.c.), 
show the appearance of an early feudal system, wherein the king, 
indeed, was suzerain, but his vassal chiefs almost independent, com- 
manding their local militia, protecting and irrigating the lands of 
their dependents, and celebrating upon their tombs, not their duties. 
to the king, but their merits towards the people under their own 
control. The majority of the poor people in each nome seem now to 
have been called after their local nomarch, not after the monarch, as 
of old ; even dates are reckoned not by the year of the king, but by 
those of the local and hereditary governor. 

All these interesting facts are drawn from the great storehouse of 
tombs at Beni-hassan, which represent the Middle Empire, just as 
the tombs of Saqqarah represent the Old. But there are also tombs 
at Siut showing that the separation into independent nomes, ruled 
by hereditary vassals, each supplied with its own troops, officials, 
treasury, and so forth, was common throughout Egypt. At the same 

, time royal lands, royal taxes, and a whole system of imperial officials 
still existed. Nor did the local nobility despise accepting official 
titles, and even accumulating a dozen of them, as the nobility of 
modern Europe loves to accumulate orders, and functions about Court. 
But when the same personage has a crowd of high offices conferred 
upon him, it is of course under the condition of having the work 
done by somebody else; and so the tombs of Abydos disclose to us 
the existence of what we may call a middle class, lower officials who 
did the work of the Crown throughout the country, while the Lord 
High Almoners, and Lords-in-waiting, and Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports only enjoyed the dignities of office. No doubt precedence was 
as strict at the Court of the Pharaohs as in any medieval monarchy, 
and the old official grandees, whose only nobility was their proximity 
to the king in his household, had transmitted these traditions to the 
new territorial magnates. We now have such titles as Real neat 
Friend of the King, Real Chief Priest, Real Lord Chief Justice, &c., 

heaped upon a man, which shows clearly that some one else (perhaps 
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even the man himself) enjoyed them as empty titles, or as the heir- 
loom of some ancestor who had really done the king’s work. 

It was under these conditions, however, that the great centralised 
power of the sixth dynasty was dissipated, and we have only strings 
of royal names reaching across the 1000 years which separate it from 
the conclusion of the eleventh dynasty, when the kings began to re- 
assert themselves as realsovrans. The great monarchs of the twelfth 
dynasty, Usertesens and Amenemhats, as they were called, tell us 
that they went out throughout the land, putting down frowardness, 
and rearranging the bounds of each province or nome. In other 
words, having obtained a sufficient military force, we know not how, 
being aided, no doubt, by the jealousies and quarrels of rival nomarchs, 
they reasserted their authority, coerced rebellious vassals, and founded 
a strong and central monarchy. 

The evidences of their greatness are still beforeus. One of them, 
Amenemhat the First, with an engineering genius very different from 
that of our modern professionals, who seem unable to irrigate Lower 
Egypt without destroying Lower Nubia, led the Nile by a long canal 
into the Fayyum, so turning a great waste tract, with a salt lake below 
it, into a vast oasis, where ‘the desert blossomed like a rose.’ 
Another, Usertesen the Third, not only carried his victorious armies 
into Nubia, and obtained control of the precious gold-mines in the 
desert east of that country, but he has left us at Semneh, above the 
second cataract, a vast fort showing the resources of his power, and 
the permanent military protection of his frontier. 

Yet when this splendid dynasty, regarded even by the literary 
men of after days as the classical period in Egyptian history, passed 
away, we sink again into an obscurity through which we grope in 
vain for evidences of internal decay, and can only infer from our 
knowledge of the Twelfth Dynasty that the feudal instincts of the 
nomes were too strong for the royalty, when it chanced to pass into 
feebler hands. But no other cause for the weakness of the succeeding 
dynasties than internal disintegration can be assigned, till we come 
to the invasion of the Hyksos, or Semitic tribes from the N.E.; and 
of course the prime cause of their success was the want of union in 
their opponents. The dominion of the Shepherd Kings is still a 
portion of the obscure periods, and the stray lights we receive from 
Hebrew history have not enabled us to explicate its perplexities. It 
is pretty certain that Abraham’s Pharaoh was a Shepherd King, though 
we know for certain that such friendly inroads of Semite chiefs had 
been taking place for centuries, and we have from the tombs of Beni 
Hassan (XII d.) a fresco which might serve for an illustration of 
the Book of Genesis. Concerning Joseph’s Pharaoh no man can tell 
for certain whether he was one of the last of the Shepherd Kings, or 
one of the national deliverers of the early eighteenth dynasty. 
There are features in the Book of Genesis which make either view 
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~ possible, and therefore neither of them certain. If he was of Shepherd 
origin, why should he permit a shepherd to be called an abomination 
even in his Egyptian household? If he was one of the deliverers of 
Egypt from foreign occupation, why should he settle a tribe of 
foreigners in one of the richest borders of his country ? 

But these controversies must not detain us. We know that the 
third great period of old Egyptian history (XVITI—-XIX) began witha 
national crusade, under Ahmes, against the Shepherd Kings of the 
Delta. This crusade started from Thebes, in Upper Egypt, and 
resulted not only in the expulsion of the strangers, but in the esta- 
blishment of a strong military monarchy, as unlike that of the twelfth 
dynasty (to use Erman’s illustration) as the Empire of Napoleon was 
from the Kingdom of St. Louis. 

More important to the royalty than external conquest was the 
subjugation of the local magnates, the absorption of their estates into 
Crown land, and the establishment of a standing army, partly mer- 
cenary, to control all internal revolt. The whole population is regarded 
as in serfdom tothe king. The titles of distinction are now again 
mere official posts in the Court, but now also for the first time chiefly 
military. While these titles were held by natives, we may be sure 
that from the earliest times most of the fighting was done by foreign 
mercenaries, for the native Egyptian is not a fighting man. And 
so the mercenary chiefs who fought for the Ramessids gradually in- 
creased in influence, and in due time (in the person of Shishak) 
wrested the dominion out of native hands. But at first the other 
great ally of the conquering kings claimed his reward. This was the 
priesthood of Amon, god of Thebes, who gradually absorbed the wor- 
ship and the property of the other gods. As the nobles of the various 
nomes, so their gods were absorbed by the central power. How 
medizval all this appears! A family of able sovrans obtains the 
alliance of the Church, and with its aid, coinciding with a national 
struggle against foreign domination, overthrows the nobles or feudal 
chiefs, who had submitted to that domination, and so sets up a Holy 
Egyptian Empire. 

The conquests of these kings extended from the Euphrates to 
Khartoum. The eldest son of the king is called prince and governor 
of Cush. ‘The occupation of Palestine and Syria leads to that long 
duel between the powers of Mesopotamia and of Egypt, in which the 
Jews are between hammer and anvil, and which terminates in the 
occupation of Egypt first by the Assyrians, then by the Persians. 
But while these military consequences were far off, the pressing 
danger to the new monarchy lay in the demands of the priesthood. 
Even the Christian Church has been at times insatiable of power, and 
of wealth as an instrument of power. The Egyptian ecclesiastics had 
no traditions of poverty or simplicity to check them. They demanded, 
as the price of the favour of Amon, temples, estates, gold, slaves, 
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taxes. How early the kings must have felt this pressure appears from 
the strange religious reform of Amenoph the Fourth, who abolished 
the worship of Amon, erased the god’s name from official use, and even 
deserted the great capital, the home of the God, for a new palace 
(Tel-el-amarnah). But his descendants were powerless against the 
great organisation of the priests ; his reforms were reversed, his name 
cursed, and the Ramessids, small and great, are dutiful servants of 
Amon, and lavish patrons of the priesthood. The temples about 
Karnak show what they did in architecture, but the extant list of the 
gifts' bestowed on temples during the reign of Ramses the Third 
exceeds the bounds of all reasonable belief, and shows that at least 
the third of all the resources of Egypt must have been absorbed by © 
the established religion. And yet Ramses the Third was still a 
vigorous king, a respectable conqueror, a worthy descendant of his 
great ancestors. With the later kings of his name—nine more are 
enumerated—royalty degenerated into that melancholy condition 
which was described by the priests to Diodorus as ideally perfect, 
when the king could not rise up or lie down, eat, drink, sleep, walk, 
write, without the prescription of the priest of Amon to direct him. 
After a few generations of rois fainéants, the priests got tired of this 
indirect rule, and actually ascended the throne, like the Popes of Rome. 
This ecclesiastical sovranty, which probably regarded the interests of 
the endowed religion as far more important than those of the nation, 
was overthrown by the Libyan condottiere Shishak (Sheshonk), from 
whose time onward the unfortunate country became the prey of home 
adventurers and of foreign invaders—the only gleam of national sun- 
shine being Psamtik and his family (XX VI d.)—+ill all the oriental 
conquests were swallowed up by Alexander, and the Ptolemies began 
their famous rule in a Hellenized Egypt. 

To write the history of these Macedonians, leavened with Greek, 
and presently even with native influences, is a task which Egyptian 
and Greek historians have each regarded as beyond their province 
with the solitary exception of Sharpe, whose meritorious book was 
written before the new lights began to be thrown upon this once 
brilliant but now obscure period. We know vastly more now, but 
éven now the historian hesitates to commit his views to the public, 
when there is a likelihood every year that important additions will 
be made to our knowledge. While I am writing these pages, I have 
under my hand a new text brought by Mr. Petrie from Egypt, which 
is a blue-book of the regulations of the sale and taxing of oil and 
wine, more elaborate and more complete than all documents of the 
kind we have ever discovered. It dates from the later years of the 
second Ptolemy. Any Ptolemaic history published this spring must 
have missed this important help to understanding the administration 
of the Macedonian dynasty. Whenever a really thorough Coptic 
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scholar arises, who attacks the systematic decipherment of the 
myriad demotic papyri, which contain all the daily records of busi- 
ness during this period, we shall be able to supplement the gaps, and 
solve the riddles, which make our Greek papyri so fascinating, but 
so disappointing a study. 

The task I had undertaken was indeed partly to stimulate this 
new line of attack among Egyptologists, but chiefly to show the 
reader that, while hunting for stages in language, recent scholars 
have stumbled on a remarkable political history. They have also 
stumbled upon the remains of a real literature, and those who read 
Erman’s fifteenth chapter will be surprised and affected to find there, 
not only old Egyptian hymns, fables, and moral speculations, but 
songs of love and wine, passionate and reckless literary controversies, 
artificial confidences, all the weeds, as well as the blossoms, of the 
garden of the human mind. These are well deserving of a special 
study, were we only sure that even from Maspero’s master-hand we 
were being treated to the actual text of the hieratic scribe, and that 
suggestions of the nineteenth century A.D. have not supplied 
the gaps of sense in the confessions of the fourteenth century B.c. 
Are all these passionate utterances really old Egyptian, or are they 
imposed upon the ancients by the genius of the modern Frenchman ? 
Let us hope that erelong we may receive full assurance how like, even 
in letters, the first bloom of the world’s civilisation has been to all 
the rest, even to that latest born which we praise and pity in turn, 
the spoilt child of the world’s maturity. 


J. P. MAnArFY. 





FACTS FROM BIHAR 
ABOUT THE MUD-DAUBING 


So much excitement, both out here and in England, has been aroused 
by what is now generally known as the ‘mud-daubing mystery in 
Bihar,’ and the matter has been treated of directly and indirectly so 
much of late by the Press (having been also made the subject of 
questions in the House of Commons), that there is no fear of its being 
regarded as an insignificant subject, unworthy of public attention. 
Moreover, the general and increasing interest now taken in all matters 
referring to India and Indian politics makes it unnecessary to apolo- 
gise for the introduction of Indian affairs. Many well-known Anglo- 
Indians have written their views on the subject; but they have all 
been handicapped by the fact that they are writing from a distance, 
and have not seen the phenomenon they are attempting to describe, 
nor had the advantage of being on the spot and able to test for 
themselves the probabilities and improbabilities of the many theories 
and explanations which have been brought before the public. The 
great festival of Bagr-Id has just passed off with unusual quietness, 
in spite of many gloomy forebodings, and this is a fitting time to 
examine the grounds of alarm produced by the mud-daubing pheno- 
menon. I propose in the present article to give a short sketch of the 
origin and geographical position of the mud-daubing movement, and 
to discuss the two heads into which the subject naturally divides 
itself :— 

1. Were the mysterious marks caused by human or animal 
agency ? 

2. If by human agency, then, was the object religious or political ? 

Obviously, if the marks were caused by animal agency, then the 
second question will cease to have any meaning whatever. 

It may not be out of place at the commencement to speak a little 
of the geographical position of the districts where the phenomenon 
at first appeared. Of the great districts of N. Bihar, three—i.e. 
Champaran, Muzaffarpur (Tirhut), and Darbhanga have subdivisions 
which lie along the frontier border of Nipal. These three subdivisions 
are Bettiah, Sitamarhi, and Madubani. All roads to and from Nipal 
into N. Bihar run through these subdivisions. The great Hindu 
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shrine of Janakpur lies north of Sitamarhi, a few miles over the Nipal 
frontier, and the direct road to and from Janakpur passes through 
the subdivision of Sitamarhi. Towards the end of January of this 
year a vast number of trees of all descriptions, both on and off the 
roads in N, Sitamarhi, were found to have been strangely marked in 
the night. Hundreds of trees had been marked in the same night, 
and gachis (groves) unmarked in the day were found on the next 
morning to have been marked. The actual mark consisted of a rough 
circular patch of mud, about a quarter of an inch in thickness, and 
at the average height of from two to three and a half feet from the 
ground, placed on the bark of the trees. In the centre of this mud 
several hairs, usually black, were found to have been placed. There 
is no doubt that this mud-marking came first to Sitamarhi from the 


RouGH SKETCH-MAP SHOWING THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF JANAKPUR AND 
SITAMARHI (WHERE THE MUD-DAUBING BEGAN) AND THE DISTRICTS OF 
N. BIHAR. 


direction of Nipal, and this is very important to note; and that from 
thence it spread rapidly to Bettiah and Madubani, and then south, 
until it reached the Patna and Saran districts; but for a long time 
the marking was confined to the North Gangetic districts, and the 
subsequent southward movement need not be taken into consideration. 
As subdivisional officer of Sitamarhi I have had many opportunities 
for observation which have not been available to others in different 
positions ; and as for the past two years I have been cut off almost 
entirely from all European society, I have had more leisure for ac- 
quainting myself with the language and habits of the lower classes 
of natives than would have been the case in a less isolated locality. 
This is my excuse for writing on a subject already treated of by well- 
known authorities on Indian matters. The accompanying sketch- 
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map will be of use as showing the geographical position of any places 
mentioned in this article. 

1, We have now to consider the first and most essential of the 
two questions before us, i.e. the agency by which the mark was caused. 
The lower classes of natives, the simple Dusads, Goalas, Chamars, &c., 
who live in the northern villages, for the most part profoundly believe 
that the marks were caused by divine agency. The first story circu- 
lated was that Hanuman, the monkey god, had in one night excavated 
a great tank in sacred Janakpur, and that a little of the earth, with 
some hairs from his tail, was placed upon every tree as a ‘sign.’ 
Thereupon many villagers went off to the shrine of Janakpur to see, and 
returned to tell the others that no such tank existed. As the marks © 
spread great excitement was felt, and many villagers declared they 
had watched gachis all night and that the mystic marks had appeared 
in the night from some invisible agency; but the superstition 
of these natives about groves of trees at night is so great that it is 
very unlikely such stories have any real truth. One that gained 
some credence with the grihasts was, that three natives who watched 
at night in a gachi saw headless beings of such terrible appearance 
that they died of the shock. This story is exactly the sort that the un- 
educated native would believe, and it no doubt had a great effect in 
stopping any further vigils. But, leaving these legends, there are two 
theories seriously put forward. The first is that the marking was 
done exclusively by human agency, and the other, that the marks were 
caused by pigs and other animals rubbing against trees. 

The answer given by the Secretary of State for India in Parliament 
was to the effect that 90 per cent. of the marks were caused by pigs 
and other animals. The Commissioner of Patna, in a letter to 
the Englishman dated the 4th of June, says :— 

‘I think it as well here to observe that the extent to which the 
tree-daubing has been carried is not by any means so great as is 
generally supposed. I have already noticed above that by far the 
larger portion of the marks, which were at the outset hastily put down 
to human agency, have since been ascertained to be the work of 
animals. Evidence to this effect is coming in from all sides, both 
as the result of official investigations and from independent sources, 
from indigo-planters and others. Thus, from one of the latest reports 
I find that the district magistrate and the district superintendent of 
police have, ‘ by careful personal inquiry,’ found all the marks reported 
by the police in certain villages were the work of the village cattle ; 
the people themselves had no idea of attributing them to anything 
else. From another district the superintendent of police writes to 
the same effect. He had just returned from a tour up to the Nipal 
border for the purpose of investigating this particular subject. This 
officer confidently states that, ‘out of thousands of marks examined 
by him, only three appeared to be the work of human beings.’ 

Now, in my own mind, I have no doubt whatever that the marks 
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were in the first instance caused entirely by human agency. - Later 
on, when public attention was drawn closely to the matter, all sorts of 
mud-marks were inspected critically, by officials and others, which 
were not the genuine mud-marks ; and of course many marks of an 
ordinary kind on trees are caused by animals. But these original 
mud-marks were by no means ordinary; they were so unusual that 
they attracted the attention of everyone, and were noticeable from 
a long way off. Entire groves of several hundred trees were in the 
same cases marked thus. For instance, at Cherout, the residence 
of a muhaut, close to the Nipal frontier, where I was in camp, a very 
large gachi was entirely marked. Pigs are not so abundant nor are 
they so methodical as to accomplish this. 

It has been alleged in support of the pig-and-cattle theory that 
only in places where there was water close by, in tanks or rivers, 
have the marks been found. This is quite incorrect. The marks 
were found where there was no water, except in deep wells where no 
animals could get at it. Further, in many instances the marks were 
high up on the trees, just a convenient height for an ordinary man 
to reach, but much too high for a pig to get at. If cows had made 
the marks, as some allege, then we should expect to find white hair 
instead of nearly all black. Again, marks were found in places where 
no pigs or cows could get at the trees at all, such as shut-up com- 
pounds. The trees in the Sitamarhi market were found marked, and 
in factory compounds where no animals were allowed to enter. In 
many cases where the mud was quite freshly laid on, evidently just 
laid on in the preceding night, the marks of five fingers were dis- 
tinctly visible upon the mud. It was as though a man had 
taken up a handful of wet mud and rubbed it upon the bark of the 
tree with a circular motion of the palm of his hand, and then placed 
a few hairs in the midst of it. A number of villagers showed me a 
mango-grove in which nearly all the trees had been marked, and one 
native, a Dusad, taking up a little wet mud and some of the hairs of 
one of the trees, produced an exact facsimile of the mark in a moment 
with his hand. It would have been quite possible for two men to 
mark hundreds of trees in a single night in this way, whereas most 
people will probably agree that for cows or pigs to do such a thing 
would be impossible. Further, nearly all cows and bullocks are kept 
fastened up at night for fear of theft. Again, those who say that the 
marks were caused by pigs or cows forget that the common natives 
are wonderfully observant. It would be quite impossible for cows and 
pigs to make these marks without being seen by the natives ; and then 
they would have made this known at once, for there would be no 
object for concealment. I think it is quite clear that the original 
marks were caused simply and solely by human agency, and every 
native and resident non-official European to whom I have spoken on 
the subject has agreed with me that the marks could not have been 
caused by other than human agency. It must be understood that I 
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am referring to the original and conspicuous marking of trees, and 
not to all the minute scrapings and smearings which were so eagerly 
investigated a month or two afterwards. I am at a loss to understand 
the report of the district superintendent of police mentioned by the 
Commissioner of Patna in his letter (above quoted), that ‘ out of thou- 
sands of marks examined by him, only three appeared to be the work of 
human beings.’ This officer may have been shown different markings 
by the villagers, or he may have seen them long after they were made ; 
and I may incidentally mention that after a few days the mud-mark 
was no longer so conspicuous as it was when freshly laid on, and the 
marks of fingers became indistinct and the general appearance of the 
mark altered, owing to atmospherical causes. My experience is, of © 
course, limited to my own subdivision where the marks first ap- 
peared. What happened afterwards and elsewhere I do not know, 
except by hearsay. 

2. Having nowshown that the marks were caused by human agency 
(and nearly all authorities agree that a certain percentage of them 
at any rate were so caused), we have to consider the second question, 
Whether the object of the marks was political or religious? Ob- 
viously, if we could tell the class of persons who daubed the trees we 
should be greatly helped in deciding the object of the movement. As it 
is, we have to draw our inferences as best we may. The Commissioner 
of Patna, in the letter above mentioned to the Englishman, states :— 

The tree-daubing was of quite local origin, having been started about last 
February, on the border of the Nipal Terai. My belief is that it was intended to 
be what it was believed at the time by the natives of the locality to be, viz. an 
advertisement of the Janakpur shrine in Nipal. If this was the object, as the best- 
informed persons think that it was, and that it still is, it has certainly succeedéd, 
for Janakpur has, without any doubt, gone up in the pilgrim market. By the 
latest reports streams of Sadhus are still on their way from Hurdwar, Ajudhia, 
and other places in the N.-W.P. to visit this shrine. 

The news of this ‘ marking’ quickly spread, and the wandering gangs of Sadhus 
who are going about the country have all heard of the matter, and, true to the 
instincts of their calling, are following the lead given them and are marking trees 
wherever they go. It is quite possible, too, as supposed by Mr. Gibbon, that Domes 
and other low castes have in some places been employed to do the work. It is 
not unlikely, also, that in other places the villagers, having heard of the movement, 


and not knowing in the least what it means, are, with true feelings of devoutness, 
following the example. 


This is extremely likely, and I agree with the statement which 
follows: ‘It is now generally established that the tree-daubing by 
hand is chiefly the work of wandering Sadhus diverging from the 
neighbourhood of Janakpur.’ 

Many people regarded the movement as bearing a political signifi- 
cance, and Colonel Malleson and others in England and India wrote 
to this effect, Mr. T. M. Gibbon, the manager of the Bettiah Raj, 
takes a diametrically opposite view of the movement to that taken 
by the Commissioner of Patna, and says, to quote his own words in a 
letter dated the 23rd of May :— 
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I see from your telegrams that Sir Alfred Lyall, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Roberts, and Sir Lepel Griffin have all given it as their deliberate opinion that 
the movement is wholly religious and non-political; but as the telegrams are 
necessarily of the shortest, I fail to understand how they can have come to such 
aconclusion. I fail to see how the one is to be separated from the other. Tf, as 
many believe, the object of the propaganda is to secure the supremacy of the 
Hindu religion—and they believe such supremacy can only be gained by the sub- 
version of the British Government—we can hardly call the movement religious 
and non-political. Their object may be religious, but I think it will be found on 
inquiry that the Hindus themselves only hope to gain their object by political 
measures. I see it is stated in many places that the matterisof no consideration 
and beneath our notice; and, in other places, those who attach importance to the 
movement are derided or styled alarmists. The man who derides us for attaching 
importance to it does not know the country. 

It must, I think, be admitted by everyone that it is openly talked over every- 
where, thought over by everyone, and that the majority of the natives have at one 
time or another gone to the Brahmins, to the Mohunts, the Sadhus, the Jotesees, 
to place an interpretation on the ‘omen’ or Tutka. Will anyone say that the 
Tutka has been interpreted as being considered fortunate to anyone? Every in- 
terpretation placed upon it having reference to the worldly estate of the parties 
concerned denotes misfortune or calamity—misfortune to the Government, where 
it has been interpreted to concern it, misfortune to rajas, all reasuths, and 
rulers, and calamity to the people generally. The people have been and are being 
told that ‘this year will be a year of plenty, but there will be few mouths left to 
eat it.’ Those who deride us for being anxious little know what this meaus to our 
superstitious population, and the effect it will have on them. 

Should the belief gain ground that the omen presages evil to them personally, 
absolute apathy will take possession of them should our province be visited by 
cholera or famine ; only those who have to work for and with them know what a 
hopeless business it is to help those who will not help themselves, As yet the 
majority believe that it presages trouble to our Government, evil to all reasuths. 
The religious aspirations of the people, the political motives of their leaders, we 
may safely leave the Government to deal with, but the economic effect of the 
movement must be closely watched and followed by all who live by and with the 
people, whether native zemindar or European planter, even at the risk of being 
dubbed alarmists. 


Thus there are two theories put forward. I think that if it can 
be shown that the work was done by Sadhus, we have gone a 
long way to ‘proving’ that the object was a religious one. My 
opinion, after inquiry on all sides, is that the marking is a purely 
religious matter, and has no political significance whatever. It must 
be remembered that the time at which the marking first appeared 
was about two months before the great annual meeting, or mela, at 
the shrine of Janakpur. Thousands of pilgrims pass through 
Sitamarhi, on their way to the shrine, for this mela; but over and 
above this there is a constant stream of Sadhus coming and going 
the whole year round, and more especially during the period 
immediately preceding the mela. Here is, then, an agency all ready 
to hand, and capable of producing the mud-daubing far and wide 
with the greatest rapidity and secrecy. A difficulty has been raised 
that no Sadhu would touch pig’s bristles or hair of the sacred cow. 
This statement is absolutely incorrect. Low-caste Sadhus will touch 
anything and everything, and have no such scruples. Again, nearly 
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every Sadhu carries about with him water in a tumba, and no time 
would be wasted in getting water from wells or far-off places. A few 
Sadhus could daub thousands of trees in a single night. On the other 
hand, if villagers, Domes, &c., were doing this work, it would hardly have 
escaped detection, whereas noaccount is taken of the action of Sadhus, 
who wander about all over the country at will. 

But it is asked, Why should the Sadhus do this ? If we accept the 
statement that the mark is really the mark of Sadhus, there is no further 
difficulty in finding a sufficient motive for their actions, A non-official 
of long experience and greatly respected by the people residing on the 
direct road to Janakpur questioned many Sadhus on their way to and 
from the shrine. They oneand all said, ‘ The mud-mark is nothing ; 
it is only an invitation to us Sadhus to go to the great Janakpur mela 
lateron.’ There is no reason why the Sadhus should have vouchsafed 
this information if it was untrue. It would have been just as easy for 
them to feign complete ignorance, or attribute the marking toa divine 
agency. On the other hand, the mud-smearing began close to Janakpur 
and spread south gradually, just as one would expect if the Sadhus’ 
story was the true explanation. It is well known that native Sadhus 
have a kind of freemasonry among themselves, whereby their move- 
ments are made known to other Sadhus. Especially dear to them is the 
shrine of Janakpur, where there are no restraints and no sanitary 
arrangements made, and no police to enforce the regulations whereby 
the British Government endeavours to prevent epidemics at these great 
gatherings—at Hardwar and other places—and it is natural that they 
should wish to advertise the great shrine by an unusual tutka or sign 
which would excite the common people, who pay fees to the shrine in 
the shape of money offerings, by which the Sadhus are fed gratis. 

There is nothing so attractive to the simple native as a mystery 
which he cannot solve. Many natives went to Janakpur simply be- 
cause they saw the marks; and every one who wenf made his offer- 
ing to the shrine, and this alone would supply a sufficient motive for 
the strange ‘sign.’ This is at least a very possible and a very likely 
explanation of the whole mystery. The people are quiet and con- 
tented, and now the Bagr-Id festival has passed off very quietly, and 
the rains have come, washing away the mysterious mud-daubs, which 
are fast disappearing from sight, all recollection thereof will soon 
be obliterated from the minds of the peasants of Bihar, who already 
regard the whole affair with the utmost apathy and indifference. 
After what has happened, however, it will not be surprising if, next 
year, some new, strange sign shall appear to puzzle the heads of the 
wise and to alarm the suspicious. 

W. EGERTON, 


Bengal Civil Service. 
SITAMARHI, N, BIHAR: 
July 1894. 
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SOME PICTURES AND THEIR PRICES 


THE commercial prosperity of a civilised nation may, to no smal? 
degree, be gauged by the extent to which the purchase of what may 
be generically classed as objects of art is carried. In England, at all 
events, the results of the last few years are flattering to a very 
conspicuous degree. It is obviously impossible to give even a rough 
estimate of what has been paid during, say, the past two years for 
articles which are luxuries, and not in any sense necessaries. If any 
such rough calculation could be drawn up, the total would be alto- 
gether appalling in its hugeness. Considering that the ‘ turnover” 
of the most eminent firm of art auctioneers in London, and perhaps 
in the world, not infrequently runs up to very close on three-quarters 
of a million sterling, that two days’ sale alone showed a total of over 
100,000/., the country after all cannot be in such a desperately strait- 
ened condition as certain professional pessimists would have us believe- 

The question of the profits enjoyed and losses sustained in this 
almost unparalleled disposal of objects of art naturally suggests 
itself, but to this no complete and satisfactory answer can or ever 
will be forthcoming. We are, however, in a position to quote a 
few facts as regards one of the many collections recently dis- 
persed. The collection of pictures of the late David Price cost 
its owner about 90,000/., and when it sold at Christie’s in April 
1892 realised rather more than 70,000/. Superficially, the two 
totals would indicate a net loss of 20,000/., for, whilst some of the 
pictures realised considerably less than Mr. Price paid for them 
originally, others fetched more. It must be remembered as a set-off 
that Mr. Price (who was a bachelor) was a collector for nearly forty years, 
and that, apart from his business in the City, he had apparently no 
interest in the affairs of everyday life, except so far as they related to 
pictures and picture-buying. There are, of course, many people who 
would regard 500/. a year as a rather heavy sum to lose on a hobby. 
But considering the many hobbies on which vastly larger sums are 
annually squandered with very little benefit, abstract or otherwise, 
to the spender, we cannot help regarding the amount which Mr. Price 
paid for his pleasures as not excessive. It must be remembered 
that he was only an amateur picture-buyer, and not a dealer whose 
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sole consideration is a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. The 
tendency of the day is to omit a fair consideration of intellectual 
profits, which surely ought to count when the balance has to be struck. 

The Dutch school affords the widest possible scope for comparisons 
in the matter of past and present prices. Up to the first quarter of 
the present century, the very finest works of the most eminent 
painters of this school might be had in this country at sums which 
now appear absurd to us. But within the past half a century the 
values of these old Dutch masters have gone up with a bound, for 
we have at last come to regard absolute fidelity to nature as distinct 
qualities in the tout ensemble of a picture. To take, as a collective. 
illustration, the famous collection of the late Adrian Hope, sold on 
the 30th of June. It may be doubted whether these seventy-five 
pictures cost anything like 10,000/. Mr. Hope ceased to collect 
between thirty and forty years ago, after having obtained all he 
wanted, at prices which are absurdly small when compared with 
those of to-day—the total of the sale, in fact, being close on 50,0001. 
It was expected that the total would have been nearer 100,000/., but 
many of the pictures had the appearance of having been ‘ touched up.’ 
All things considered, the collection sold extremely well. 

To particularise with a few of the more striking examples sold 
during the past few seasons, the splendid work of Jan Both, ‘Abraham 
with Hagar and Ishmael,’ in which the sunshine is manipulated in a 
manner at once extraordinary and unique, sold in 1828 for rather 
less than 300 guineas and ran up in 1875 to 4,500 guineas; it fell 
to 1,090 guineas when sold with the Mildmay collection in June 
1893, a fall almost without a recent parallel so far as regards Dutch 
pictures. So, too, Both’s hilly and well-wooded landscape, which 
realised 1,752/. 10s. at the Bredel sale in 1875, declined to 750 
guineas in the Dennistoun sale in June last. Slightly different, 
however, is the case of Both’s Italian landscape known as ‘The 
Muleteer,’ which in 1846 went for 320 guineas, and in the Mildmay 
sale for 370 guineas. A really perfect Cuyp, a landscape in which 
his marvellous treatment of atmospheric effect is seen at its best, is 
a great rarity in the market, but when it does occur 2,000l. is not 
considered an extravagant figure. The Dudley collection in 1892 
contained one such, which was knocked down for 1,800 guineas. An- 
other example occurred in the Hope sale: in 1860 this splendid 
work was sold for 550 guineas; it has now advanced to 2,000 
guineas. But one may obtain Cuyps so called sometimes at prices 
ranging from 20 to 200 guineas, signed and dated, but whether they 
are always genuine is another matter. The latter sum was paid in 
June 1892 for a sunny river scene which was at one time in the 
collection of the late Earl of Bessborough. What has been so aptly 
described as the ‘mellow clearness’ of Nicholas Berghem does not 
seem an attractive attribute to picture-buyers, for the works of this 
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artist scarcely ever approach four figures, and, as a matter of fact, 
exhibit a slight downward tendency. The faultless little example 
entitled ‘Cattle Passing a Ford,’ which realised at the dispersal 
of the Clewer Manor collection in 1876 1,207/. 10s., dropped to 
682/. 10s. when it was again sold with the late Mr. Barclay Field’s 
pictures in May 1893. Another first-class example of this artist, 
‘ Milking the Goats,’ sold in 1861 for 300 guineas, but with the 
Field collection it went for 240 guineas. In February 1893 an Italian 
river scene realised 52 guineas, but a portrait of a man in a black 
dress and lace collar got no further than four guineas. But Berghem 
had many scholars and not a few imitators; and, although a prolific 
workman—for his wife kept his nose constantly on the grinding- 
stone—many paintings are sold as his in which he could not possibly 
have had a hand. The pictures of one of Berghem’s pupils, Pieter 
de Hooch (whose interiors are unrivalled in the ‘magical manner’ 
in which the light is suffused throughout the several apartments), 
fetch very high prices, but such was not always the case. Of the two 
examples in the Mildmay collection, one, which now fetched 2,800 
guineas, was sold in 1800 for 37/., and the other, for which 700 
guineas were paid, even in 1841, only realised 190/. On the other 
hand, the Interior by this artist in the Hope collection sold for 
2,150 guineas—its price in 1861 being 441/. As in the case 
of Berghem and nearly every other artist of eminence, there are 
Memlincs and Memlines. Really genuine examples of this early 
Flemish painter—usually the Madonna and Child—fetch good prices. 
The beautiful picture, in perfect preservation, sold in June 1893 in 
Lord Revelstoke’s collection for 1,100 guineas, a considerable advance 
on the sum paid for it six years since, namely, 750 guineas. Another 
picture of the same character has recently been sold for 885 guineas. 

Hobbema’s pictures may be taken as representing the high-water 
mark of fancy prices which have recently been paid for works of the 
Dutch masters. The most important example of this artist which 
has ever come into the sale-room is ‘A View in Holland,’ sold with 
Lord Dudley’s pictures in June 1892, when it realised 9,600 guineas. 
Dr. Waagen has described this without exaggeration as ‘a picture which 
is equal to a whole gallery ;’ and, further, ‘for striking truth of 
nature, delicacy of aérial perspective, effect of bright afternoon sun, 
and masterly lightness of execution there are probably very few 
pictures in the world which bear a comparison to this.’ This picture 
was at one time in the collection of the Right Hon. Edward John 
Littleton, for whose ancestor it is said to have been expressly painted. 
It would be exceedingly interesting to know how much was originally 
paid for it. It was privately purchased from the first Lord Hatherton 
by the Earl of Dudley for 3,000 guineas. Close, by comparison, to 
this comes the landscape with water-mill which sold in the Secrétan 
collection in 1889 for 5,200 guineas. In 1802 this picture was 
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knocked down for 280 guineas, and at the opposite extreme in 1880 for 
8,800. Each of these splendid pictures has the advantage of having 
the figures painted by Adrian van de Velde. In the Dudley collection 
there were two others by Hobbema, one of which, a richly-wooded river 
scene, sold for 1,900 guineas, a slight depreciation in its value since 
1878, when it fetched 2,205/.; the second, a landscape, half as large 
again as the last mentioned, realised 2,300 guineas. A woody land- 
scape in the Field collection sold in June 1893 for 4,500 guineas. The 
well-known ‘ View of a Lock,’ with the Herring Packer’s Tower, is 
another illustration of the extreme difference between past and present 
prices; in the Van Alphen sale, 1810, it sold for 90/.; in 1831 it had . 
advanced to 213/., and two years later it reached 400 guineas, and in 
June 1893 it was knocked down for 2,200 guineas, and even at that 
high figure it is exceedingly cheap. 

The works of the two Ostades sold during the past few years vary 
very much both in quality and price. From ten to 2,500 guineas 
seems a fairly long sliding-scale, and yet works by (or attributed to) 
Adrian van Ostade have been dispersed at both figures. The most 
notable of a long list is the ‘ Interior of a Kitchen,’ with four pea- 
sants and a dog seated by a fire, a little canvas measuring only 
14 inches by 13 inches, which realised 4,100/. in the Schneider col- 
lection, 1861, and was sold with the Dudley pictures for 2,625/. The 
Hamilton Palace example of the same artist’s ‘ Interior of a Cabaret,’ 
sold in 1882 for 1,837/. 10s., dropped to 776/. 10s. in 1893. An 
historically interesting example of this master’s work, which occurred 
in the sale-room in May 1893, still further illustrates the drop in the 
commercial value of Ostade’s works. ‘The Hurdy-gurdy Player, 
which is signed, but which does not appear in Smith’s Catalogue, 
was purchased in Paris by the ex-Empress Eugénie for about 1,300/., 
and by her it was presented to her landlord at Chislehurst, and is 
now appraised at 550 guineas. An ‘ Interior,’ which in 1885 was 
sold for 900 guineas, fell during the past season to 730 guineas ; 
whilst ‘ Boors Playing at Tric-Trac’ sold in May 1893 for 650 guineas. 
Of the very few perfect examples of the less generally known Isaac 
Ostade, ‘The Cabaret,’ signed and dated 1646, may be mentioned 
as having realised at the San Donato Palace sale, 1880, 2,000/.; in 
the Secrétan sale, 1889, 1,575/.; and with the Mildmay pictures, in 
June last, 1,572/. On the other hand, a woody landscape by this 
artist, selling in 1846 for 79 guineas, had advanced by June 1893 to 
380 guineas. 

The most remarkable examples of Rembrandt which have come 
under the hammer within recent years were among the pictures 
which formed the collection of the late Lord Dover at Whitehall, and 
sold with Viscount Clifden’s property in May last year. These were 
portraits of the Burgomaster Six and his wife (for many years in the 
possession of a descendant of this couple); the pair realised together 
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12,200 guineas, and they unquestionably take very high rank in the 
series of matchless portraits which this artist painted. Realistic in 
every sense also is the portrait of Hendrikje Stoffels rising up in bed, 
and in the act of putting back the curtains with her hands, and look- 
ing with fixed attention at some object in the room. This pigture, 
which is fairly well known through Cooper’s mezzotint engraving, is 
absolutely perfect in its illusionary effect on the spectator. It sold 
for 5,000 guineas in the Wertheimer sale in 1892. In neither of 
the foregoing examples have we any means of indicating the prices 
at which they have previously changed hands. The Dudley picture 
of ‘St. John Preaching in the Wilderness’ shows a slight deprecia- 
tion in value, for in 1845 it realised 3,000/.; in 1892 it sold for 
2,625/. The brilliant portrait of ‘A Young Lady’ shows a reverse 
state of things, for a few years ago it sold for 1,690/., and in June 
1893, with the Mildmay pictures, for '2,667/. So, too, the portrait 
of Nicholas Ruts, which sold with the collection of the late King 
William the Second of Holland for 283/., realised in the Hope sale in 
June last the high figure of 4,700 guineas. 

One of the most attractive examples of Ruysdael, as well as of a 
size which one rarely meets with at an auction nowadays, ‘ A View on 
the Shores of Scheveningen,’ sold at the dispersal of the splendid 
Choiseul gallery in 1772 for 68/. It passed into the possession of 
the Prince de Conti, with whose pictures it was sold in 1779 for 961., 
which price included the equally superb companion picture. The 
pair were subsequently the property of the Marquis of Marigny and 
of the Baron Verstolk von Soelen, and at the Mildmay sale in 1893 
the two fetched 4,600 guineas. The equally famous and equally 
perfect picture known as ‘The Ruin,’ which has during the past 
century and a quarter formed one of the chief glories of at least 
half a dozen renowned collections, sold in 1875 for 2,310/., but 
was appraised at only 1,400 guineas in the Dudley sale. The very 
fine ‘ Waterfall,’ which in 1851 was appraised at 355 guineas, realised 
1,600 guineas in the Hope sale in June last, when, also, a small 
picture of an old fort—which sold in 1857 for 126 guineas—was 
knocked down at the enhanced figure of 610 guineas. Good examples 
may be had for 210 guineas, at which figure the charming little 
landscape exhibited at Burlington House in 1892 was sold with the 
Lawrence pictures in May of that year; whilst the admirable view of 
a river and a cascade in the Marquis of Exeter’s collection realised 
250/. in 1888. A river scene, a perfect example of Solomon Ruysdael’s 
work, may be here mentioned as having doubled in value in about a 
quarter of a century: in 1876 it sold at Mr. Albert Levy’s collection 
for 400 guineas, in June 1893 it realised 870 guineas. 

For some reason or other Rubens does not seem to be a favourite 
with copyists, and first-class examples of his work do not occur at all 
frequently in the market. The only two exceptions during 1893 were 
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portraits of his first and second wives. The former, Elizabeth Brandt, 
realised, at the Hamilton Palace sale in 1882, 1,750 guineas, but it 
has now dropped to 650 guineas, a fate which, curiously enough, has 
attended nearly every picture from that famous collection which has 
since occurred again for sale. The second portrait realised 60 guineas 
at the Wynn-Ellis collection, and now dropped to 20 guineas. The 
most carefully painted and in many respects the finest Rubens which 
has been sold under the hammer for some years is the picture of 
‘Juno Transferring the Eyes of Argus to the Tail of the Peacock.’ 
It measures 9 feet by 12 feet, and was formerly in the Durazzo 
Palace at Genoa; it went last year for 1,500 guineas, and would not 
have been dear at ten times that amount. The brilliant picture of © 
‘A Wild Boar Hunt’ may be regarded as the finest example of 

Rubens sold during the present season; it realised 1,666/. at the 

King of Holland’s sale in 1850; at the Adrian Hope sale it slightly 

advanced to 1,660 guineas. 

The name of Teniers finds itself attached to some very extraordi- 

nary pictures, good, bad, and indifferent. Early last season three 
large canvases realised “the magnificent total of just over thirty 
guineas! An ‘Interior, with three Boors seated round a table in 
front of a fire, with one of them in the act of lighting his pipe, and 
exhibited at Burlington House in 1892, sold in May of that year for 
23 guineas. The set of five copies by Teniers from Bellini, Paolo 
Veronese, Palma Giovanni, Guido Reni, and Titian, at one time in 
the Blenheim Palace collection, realised 301. 19s. 6d. in January last. 
‘Signed’ pictures of this master are common enough at five guineas 
each. The two really first-class examples which occurred in the 
Dudley sale do not, however, come in this category. ‘ Christ Crowned 
with Thorns,’ described as ‘a rich composition of great power of 
colouring,’ was knocked down for 700 guineas: forty-eight years 
ago it realised 1,000 guineas. The second example, the courtyard | 
of a cottage, a small picture, fourteen inches by twenty-one inches, 
was sold for 470 guineas. 

The pictures of the Van de Veldes, Adrian and William, and of Jan 
Wynants may be regarded as steady investments. They indicate 
very little disposition to run to either of the two extremes ; and in 
proof of this two instances may be quoted from the Mildmay sale. 
A. Van de Velde’s pastoral scene known as ‘The Bagpiper’ sold in 
1829 for 300 guineas ; it is now appraised at 500 guineas, J. Wynants’ 
‘Highwaymen attacking Travellers’ (with the figures by Wouver- 
mans) realised 185 guineas in 1835 and 410 guineas in 1893. Both 
were at one time in the possession of Baron Verstolk van Soelen, and 
each is described in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné. Good examples 
of each artist always fetch fair prices, from 200 guineas to 400 
guineas, Although the same may to some extent be said of Wouver- 
mans’ works, first-class examples almost invariably run well into four 
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figures. The clever picture depicting the halt of a shooting party 
was knocked down at the Dudley sale for 3,500 guineas. The best of 
the three in the Hope sale, ‘ Les Quartiers des Vivandiers,’ sold for 
700 guineas. One of the most remarkable illustrations of the in- 
creased popularity of the Dutch pictures occurred at the Hope sale, 
Gerard Dou’s famous little panel, ‘The Flute Player,’ realising 
3,500 guineas—less than half a century ago it was knocked down 
for 3201. 

There can be very little doubt about the extremely general de- 
preciation in the value of pictures by the old Italian masters. 
The collection of the late Right Hon. George, last Earl of Egremont, 
sold in November 1892, may be quoted as a fair sample of the 
rubbish sometimes treasured as ‘old masters.’ With 100/. in his 
pocket, the not too particular aspirant to the possession of an art 
gallery might on the occasion in question have furnished himself 
with an almost complete series of the old Italian masters. The 
iconography of the series would doubtless be open to suspicion. 
There were here, for example, a couple of Bargognones for a guinea, a 
Canaletto for two and a half guineas, a pair of Caravaggios for four 
guineas, a Correggio (admittedly ‘ after’ in this case) for ten shillings, 
a pair of Domenichinos for four guineas, Guidos for even less, 
Tintorettos from twenty-five shillings each, and Paolo Veronese from 
21. 15s. It is an unreasoning creature who desires to obtain ‘old 
masters’ at a cheaper rate. Certain subjects, such as Canaletto’s 
‘ View of the Grand Canal, Venice,’ Guido’s ‘ Madonna,’ Giorgione’s 
‘Woman taken in Adultery,’ and many other pictures which are 
instinctively associated with certain painters, crop up in the sale-room 
with a frequency which would lead one to believe that, if the respec- 
tive artists lived and worked for three average lifetimes, they could 
. searcely have executed all the pictures by which they are most often 
represented at auctions. As regards the two Canalettos in the 
Dudley sale, ‘A View in Venice’ and ‘ A View on the Grand Canal,’ 
the former sold in 1873 for 3,3601., but dropped in 1892 to 2,0551. ; 
whilst the second, selling at the dispersal of the Stowe collection 
in 1848 for 105 guineas, ran up in 1892 to 2,100 guineas, Another 
view of the Grand Canal with the Dogana and the Church of Sta. 
Maria della Solenta, at one time in the collection of the late Mrs. 
Danby Harcourt, Swinton Park, sold in 1892 for 600 guineas; and » 
view of Venice, painted between 1747 and 1750 for the owner of 
Holland House, realised in May 1893 520 guineas. 

First-class examples of Botticelli at his best occur with consider- 
able frequency in the auction-room, but, except when in the very 
finest condition, the tendency is decidedly downwards. This artist’s. 
frequent Madonna and Child varies very much in condition, in execu- 
tion, and in price. One of the very best examples which has ever 
appeared in an auction-room occurred in the Leyland sale, in May 
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1892, when it realised 1,250 guineas. It is described both by Dr. 
Waagen and by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and is a panel 
measuring 35 inches by 28 inches. A slightly smaller example— 
which cost its owner 300 guineas—of the same subject was sold at the 
same time for 100 guineas, and yet another, still smaller, measuring 
234 inches by 154 inches, went for 235 guineas. Two others of the 
same subject occurred in the Dudley sale, and realised 400 guineas 
and 1,150 guineas respectively—the former sold for 500 guineas in 
1854. Sir Charles Eastlake’s example of this master sold in June for 
720 guineas. 

We have heard it stated that a genuine Correggio has never | 
been sold at Christie’s, and the prices paid for two alleged examples 
in the Dudley sale would seem to bear out this statement. The 
figures of 155 guineas and 85 guineas are certainly not those of 
real Correggios. The pictures were in each instance of angels’ heads, 
the canvas being 19 inches by 19 inches and 20 inches by 28 inches 
respectively, and are described by Dr. Waagen as two fragments of 
the celebrated fresco, the Coronation of the Virgin, in the old apsis 
of St. Giovanni at Parma, which the chapter removed in the last 
century for the purpose of enlarging the choir, First-class ex- 
amples of Carlo Crivelli occur every season. One of the most im- 
portant of recent years is the Dudley panel of ‘ The Virgin and Child 
with Saints,’ measuring 75 inches by 77 inches, which was exhibited 
at Burlington House in 1871, and again a few months before it was 
sold in 1892; it realised the respectable sum of 7,000 guineas, but 
the average price for good pictures of this distinguished tempera 
painter average about 300 guineas. Much less commonis the authentie 
work of Carlo Dolci, one of the most successful of whose pictures is 
the ‘ Head of the Virgin,’ in a blue drapery, which is best known 
through Cooper’s engraving, and which, selling in the Stowe collec- 
tion in 1848 for 185 guineas, realised at the Dudley sale 375 guineas. 

One of the most extraordinary ‘ drops’ of recent years occurred 
in connection with Giorgione’s ‘Souper Vénitien’ (at one time in 
the collection of the Abbé Celotti, of Florence, when it was known as 
‘Un Festin Profane’): at the San Donato sale, 1870, this picture 
sold for 2,200 guineas, but at the Dudley sale it was knocked down 
for 210 guineas. Another considerable ‘drop’ may be bracketed 
with the Dolci: Garofalo’s ‘A Grecian Sacrifice’ realised 1,400 
guineas in 1867, but in 1892 its value was appraised at 380 guineas. 
From a strictly commercial point of view these may be regarded as 
Lord Dudley’s worst bargains. On the other hand, Filippino Lippi’s 
portrait of La Simonetta, in crimson and white dress, which Vasari 
describes as ‘una giovine e bella donna di collo notabilmente lungo,’ 
and which will be remembered by the few remaining intimates of 
the poet Rogers: in 1856 it sold for 185 guineas, in 1863 for 460 
guineas, but in 1892 it ran up to 1,600 guineas. A very much 
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greater advance was experienced in the case of Raphael’s ‘ Crucifixion,’ 
about which quite a volume might be written. It is a panel in- 
scribed ‘ Raphael, Vrbinas P.,’ and was painted for the Chapel of 
the Gavin or Gavari family in the Dominican Church at Castello 
about the year 1500, where it remained for nearly three hundred 
years. It was acquired by a Frenchman, who gave 4,000 seudi for it, 
in addition to a very bad copy which to the present day occupies the 
place of the original. It was afterwards purchased by the Prince de 
Canino for 10,000 scudi at the sale of Cardinal Fesch. It became 
Lord Dudley’s property for probably not more than 2,000 guineas, 
and at his sale it realised 10,600 guineas. It is an ambitious pic- 
ture, measuring 102 inches by 65 inches, and is remarkable as having 
been painted by the master before his seventeenth year. An equally 
famous picture of the same artist, ‘ La Vierge 4 la Légende,’ or ‘La 
Vierge de Novar,’ said to have belonged to Charles the First, and 
formerly in the collection of Lord Gwydir (when it was ascribed to 
Giulio Romano), shows a slight advance from 3,000 guineas in 1878 
to 3,050 guineas in 1892. It has been engraved by Forster, and 
measures 314 inches by 234 inches. Titian’s ‘Ariadne in Naxos’ 
realised in the Walsh Porter sale in 1810 1,575/.: in March last it was 
knocked down for 105 guineas. Salvator Rosa and Andrea del Sarto 
are artists in whose works there appears to be a decline in value if 
not in interest. The brilliant picture in the Dudley collection by the 
first-named artist of the finding of Moses, a companion to the justly 
admired example in our own National Gallery, was at one time in the 
Colonna Palace; it was brought to England by W. Y. Ottley, at whose 
sale in 1801 it realised 1,050 guineas; the Duke of Buckingham 
bought it from the Orleans Gallery for 2,500/., and at his sale in 1848 
Lord Dudley paid 1,000 guineas for it; in 1892 it only fetched 450 
guineas, The ‘ Pieta’ of Andrea del Sarto sold in 1878 for 1,700 
guineas, in 1892 it realised 945 guineas. Tintorettos show a consider- 
able fluctuation. One of this artist’s most successful representations 
of his favourite subjects of Adam and Eve, formerly in the possession 
of the family of the Marquis Orlandini of Florence, sold at the San 
Donato sale in 1870 for 240 guineas, and at the Dudley sale for 610 
guineas. On the other hand, his portrait of a Venetian Admiral, 
which realised at the Hamilton Palace sale 1,155/., dropped to 860 
guineas in 1893. The Tintorettos in the Leyland sale of 1892 
realised from 50 guineas to 105 guineas, probably much less than 
half the price at which they were acquired by their late owner. 
Pictures by modern English (or British) artists exhibit a con- 
stantly recurring fluctuation, and, as a rule, fall each time they come 
under the hammer. This is witnessed to a lamentable degree when 
the unsold works of recently deceased artists are sold together. Take, 
for example, the batch of nearly three hundred pictures and drawings 
of the late John Constable, which were sold in two portions in November 
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1892 and June 1893. Only in a very few instances were three 
figures reached, and, as a general rule, the amounts did not exceed 
twenty or thirty guineas each. Several realised from two to six guineas 
apiece. On the other hand, among the pictures of Mr. J. 8. Hodg- 
son, sold in June 1893, a faultless picture by Constable, entitled 
‘Hampstead Heath,’ painted in 1830, and measuring 26 inches by 
39 inches, sold for 2,550 guineas. Perhaps the very finest. example 
of this artist at his best which has been sold at auction is the scene 
on the River Stour, sometimes called ‘ Constable’s White Horse,’ for 
many years the property of the late Richard Hemming, at whose 
sale in April last it realised 6,200 guineas: less than forty years ago 
it was purchased for 600 guineas. The ‘ remaining works ’ of three well- 
known members of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours have 
come under the hammer during the last year or two with pretty much 
the same disastrous results. The average price of Charles James Lewis’s 
works, among which were many fine examples, which have been ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute, and other exhibi- 
tions, was only about 7/. each ; some, indeed, going for three guineas 
per pair, and in only one instance were 32 guineas reached! The same 
may be said of the works of Thomas Collier, whilst those of Paul J. 
Naftel show an average of about 4/. each. With the exception of a few 
unfinished daubs or hastily executed sketches, these pictures would not 
disfigure any gallery. As they are, for the most part, appropriately 
framed, it may be questioned if they realised actual out-of-pocket 
expenses. The sale of the remaining works of the late Vicat Cole, 
R.A., may be taken as the most recent illustration, not only of the 
change in picture fashions, but of the extraordinary depreciation 
which inevitably occurs when a large number of works by the same 
hand come up for sale together. This collection comprised nearly 
600 sketches and finished studies in oil and water-colours, and 154 
items realised a total of 770/.; the highest for a single picture being 
30 guineas. 

There appears to be a sustained and very healthy revival in the 
taste for the best pictures of the older English masters, and some of 
the prices paid within the last year or two are very remarkable when 
compared with previous results. This class of art has been much too 
severely neglected, and our own National Gallery is conspicuously 
weak in this respect. The most remarkable examples have been 
perhaps in connection with David Cox. Whenit is remembered how 
difficult this artist found it to dispose of his pictures and drawings, 
even at a few paltry guineas each, the prices at which they are now 
eagerly snapped up become all the more remarkable. Cox considered 
50 guineas a very fair price for some of the most carefally executed 
of his works. It was at this figure that he sold ‘The Hayfield,’ 
which in 1875 realised 2,9501. in the Quilter sale; whilst at the 
dispersal in 1889 of another portion of the same collection, sixteen 
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drawings came under the hammer at sums varying from 100 
guineas to 2,300 guineas. The three pictures ‘ Counting the Flock, 
‘Driving Home the Flock,’ and ‘Collecting the Flock’ realised, in 
1888, 1,980 guineas, 1,300 guineas, and 2,250 guineas respectively. 
The first-named, it may be mentioned, realised at the Levy sale, in 
1876, 2,300 guineas. One of the largest of this artist’s works, 
‘Collecting the Flocks, North-West France,’ sold in the Bullock 
collection, 1870, for 400 guineas, but ran to 1,450 guineas in June, 
1892. A series of two dozen sketches by Cox occurred in the sale of 
the late Peter Allen’s pictures in March 1893, and the best of them 
went well into three figures, whilst the largest did not exceed 30 
inches by 25 inches, and the majority were only about half that 
size. The matchless ‘ Vale of Clwyd,’ which sold in the Murrieta 
collection, 30th of April, 1892, for 4,500 guineas, marks the high- 
water mark of David Cox’s works. The artist himself valued it at 
951., and exchanged it with a Midland dealer, who sold it for 70/. In 
1860 it was knocked down for 265 guineas at the Briscoe sale; in 
1868 it sold for 480/., and in 1872 for 2,000/. Peter de Wint and 
Copley Fielding may, for several reasons, be considered in the same 
paragraph as David Cox. More fortunate in his lifetime than Cox, De 
Wint sometimes received a fair value for his pictures and drawings, 
although they are not now nearly so much in request or realise such 
high prices. Two of the best which have been sold at auction in 
recent years are ‘ Lancaster’ and ‘ Lincoln,’ in the Quilter sale of 
1889 realising 1,155/. and 1,753/.; in 1875 they were knocked down 
for 9501. and 1,732/., and for neither did the artist receive more than 
30 guineas. There was an excellent series of fourteen examples of 
this artist in Peter Allen’s collection, where some of the smallest and 
least important sold for over 50 guineas each; the highest sum, 265 
guineas, going for the ‘ Hay Harvest.’ In March 1892 his ‘ Bolton 
Abbey’ sold for 900 guineas. Some of the best examples of Copley 
Fielding’s works came under the hammer in April 1889, when Mrs. 
Sarah Austin’s collection of water-colour drawings was dispersed. 
Neither of the five examples, however, realised four figures, the 
largest amounts being 903/. paid for the ‘ Fairy Lake’ and 6721. for 
the ‘View from Box Hill.’ Quite a large number have also been 
sold during the past season or two, one of the best being Peter Allen’s 
‘ Off the East Coast,’ for which 310 guineas were given. 

The works of J. F. Lewis and W. J. Miiller exhibit a steadiness 
which is perhaps better than sudden rises and falls. Two very fine 
pictures of the former occurred in the Price sale, 1892 : the well-known 
‘ Lilium Auratum,’ which in the Quilter sale, 1889, realised 1,050 
guineas, now fell to 810 guineas; and ‘The Bezestein Bazaar of El 
Khan Khalil, Cairo’ sold for 1,090 guineas. In April 1893 ‘ The Hosh 
(courtyard) of the House of the Coptic Patriarch, Cairo,’ formerly in the 
collection of the late William Leaf, at whose sale in 187& it went for 
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1,850 guineas, dropped in 1893 to 1,650 guineas. Probably the 
highest amount at which any example of this artist has been sold 
recently occurred in connection with ‘The Commentator of the 
Koran,’ which was painted for the late Sir William Bowman in 1868, 
and at whose sale in June 1893 it fetched 2,550 guineas. In the case 
of Miiller, as of Lewis, very fair pictures have been sold during the past 
two seasons for from about 100 guineas to 400 guineas. The Miiller 
high-water mark was probably reached in 1888, when Mr. Bolckow’s 
picture of ‘ Ancient Tombs and Dwellings in Lycia’ realised the very 
high figure of 3,750 guineas. Two other pictures by the same artist 
realised 1,500 guiness each in the same year; but one of these, ‘The 
Bay of Naples’ (1839), had sold for 2,100 in the Gillott sale, 1872. 
‘The Opium Eater,’ which in 1877 sold for 470 guineas, fell in May 
1893 to 170 guineas. Mr. Price’s example, ‘A Waterfall in Wales,’ 
sold for the respectable sum of 800 guineas; whilst the Hon. F. 
Baring’s small picture of ‘Children Fishing, Gillingham,’ went for 
just half that sum in June 1893. Lord Cheylesmore’s very small 
picture (8 inches by il inches) sold in 1892 for 32 guineas, or 
nearly double the amount paid for it in 1868. If space permitted, a 
very long list of more or less violent ‘drops’ might be chronicled in 
connection with the works of such whilom favourites as Sir Charles 
Eastlake, W. Etty, and Sir A. W. Calleott. Etty’s ambitious picture 
of Joan of Arc in three parts has changed hands on two or three occa- 
sions for very large sums, and 100 guineas for either of the three 
portions would not be an extravagant price ; in January 1893, however, 
one of these compartments went for seven and a half guineas. The 
same artist’s ‘A Bivouac of Cupid and His Company’ realised 260 
guineas at the Price sale: in 1845 it sold for 370 guineas, and in 
1868 for 221 guineas. In April 1893 this artist’s ‘Mars, Venus, and 
Cupid,’ and ‘ Cupid,’ went for 230 guineas and 51 guineas respectively, 
neither of which amount can at all represent the original prices. In 
1888 ‘The Judgment of Paris’ and ‘The Triumph of Cleopatra’ 
sold for 5041. and 250/., the previous prices being 850/. and 4511. 
respectively. Sir Charles Eastlake’s picture of ‘The Sisters’ sold 
in the Rogers collection for 420 guineas; in April 1893 it changed 
hands for 35 guineas, the same figure being paid in 1892 for the 
same artist’s large canvas, ‘Gaston de Foix taking leave of his 
Lady on the Eve of the Battle of Ravenna.’ In 1845 this rather 
striking work was appraised at only 190 guineas. Sir A. W. 
Calleott’s picture.of ‘ Laurence and his Dog,’ which sold in the Brunel 
collection, 1860, for 370 guineas, dropped in June 1893 to 42 guineas. 
The works of T. Webster, R.A., which at one time realised high 
prices, have also experienced a very general fall. For example, 
‘Good Night,’ which sold in the Bicknell collection, 1863, for 
1,207/. 10s., in the Betts collection, 1868, for 8771. 15s., was sold 
with the Brocklebank pictures last year for 350 guineas. Lord 
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Cheylesmore’s example of this artist, ‘The Present to the ‘Lady 
of the Village,’ dropped from 250 guineas in 1870 to 70 guineas in 
1893. 

To pass to the other side of the subject, it will be interesting, as 
well as perhaps a relief, to quote a few pictures which have, on the 
whole, maintained their prices in the open market. The works of 
C. Stanfield are by no means a steady article of commerce, and the 
general tendency is not at all upward; but quite a phenomenal 
exception occurred in Lord Cheylesmore’s sale, 1892, when the 
splendid picture of ‘St. Michael's Mount,’ which sold in 1870 for 250 
guineas, now ran up to 3,000 guineas. Landseers differ almost as 
greatly in quality as in price. A unique series of thirty-three 
examples came up for sale with the collection of the late Lord 
Cheylesmore, in May 1892, and affords an easy medium of compari- 
son. The best pictures appear to increase in the same ratio as the 
less excellent examples decline. ‘The Monarch of the Glen,’ so well 
known through T, Landseer’s very successful engraving, is a master- 
piece, and is never likely to sustain any very pronounced depreciation 
in value. In the late Lord Londesborough’s sale it fetched 6,200 
guineas, which amount was increased by 700 guineas in 1892. On 
the other hand, the ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ which realised 1,430 
guineas, now dropped to 1,150 guineas—not a serious drop, perhaps, 
considering the number of pictures by the same master sold at the 
same time. A much more serious fall, however, was sustained by 
‘Lady Godiva’s Prayer,’ which in 1874 was appraised at 3,200 
guineas, and was now sold for 900 guineas. ‘The Highland Cabin,’ 
which, at the dispersal of the Duchess of Bedford’s collection in 1853, 
went for 150 guineas, now sold for 450 guineas; ‘The Sentinel,’ 
which sold in 1864 for 240 guineas, now realised 180 guineas ; and 
‘ All that Remains of the Glory of William Smith, which, twenty 
years ago, went for 320 guineas, was valued in 1892 at 290 guineas. 
The majority of the other Landseers in this collection were purchased 
from the artist. As further illustrations of the rise and fall respec- 
tively in Landseers, we may mention ‘ Taking a Buck,’ which in the 
Manley Hall sale, 1888, realised 1,950 guineas, and dropped in 1892 to 
620 guineas ; and ‘ Braemar,’ which in 1868 sold for 4,000 guineas, 
and had advanced at the Bolckow sale, in 1888, to 5,197/. The cele- 
brated work ‘ Chevy,’ for which Landseer is said to have received 
5,0001., realised in the Hemming sale in April last 3,750 guineas. 

The pictures of Wilkie and David Roberts vary, like those of Land- 
seer, in quality and price. Lord Dudley’s example of the latter, 
‘ Jerusalem, looking South,’ formerly in the Hootan Hall collection, 
dropped from 850 guineas in 1875 to 140 guineas in 1892. On the 
other hand, this artist’s very fine picture with the legend ‘ Baalbec : 
Ruins’ had increased from 750 guineas in 1813 to 1,627/. 10s, The 
well-known picture entitled ‘The Letter of Introduction’ of Sir 
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David Wilkie had increased in value from 450 guineas in 1842 to 
2,152/. 108. in May 1893. First-class pictures by Wilkie and David 
Roberts will probably always fetch high prices ; but the few foregoing 
facts are a sufficient indication of the extent to which even the very 
best works of the most eminent artists fluctuate within the short space 
of forty years. The same rise and fall occur in connection with the 
pictures of Turner. The vignette title of Killiecrankie, engraved in 
Sir Walter Scott’s prose works, realised 200 guineas in the Novar 
collection, June 1877; in January 1893 it dropped to 66 guineas. 
The engraved drawing of Cassiobury, which realised 415 guineasin 1875, 
had dropped to 330 guineas in June 1892, and several other drawings 
sold at the same time as the latter exhibit proportionate falls. © 
As a distinct contrast, the masterpiece known as ‘ Modern Italy: the 
Pfifferari’ was knocked down in 1867 for 3,465/., in 1868 for 2,961/., 
and with the modern picture of the Novar collection, 1878, for 5,2501., 
at which sum the late David Price became the owner. At his sale in 
1892 it realised 5,460/. 

The pictures of Peter Nasmyth and P. F. Poole may be considered 
together as representatives of the two most extreme instances of 
what we have, for the want of a better term, called the rise and fall 
of pictures. Even the smaller works, which cannot at all be classed 
among the best of the former artist, are decidedly firm. The two 
examples which occurred in the Field sale in June 1893 came in this 
category ; for the two charming little landscapes sold at 610 guineas 
and 350 guineas had previously come under the hammer for 405 
guineas and 390 guineas respectively. One of the very finest land- 
scapes of this artist, ‘A View in Surrey,’ measuring only 23? inches 
by 33} inches, sold in the Price collection for 2,500 guineas, and an- 
other, ‘On the Firth of Forth,’ which is scarcely half the size, for 560 
guineas. Poole’s pictures, almost without exception, have fallen sadly 
in the estimation of buyers. They are carefully painted and perfect 
in nearly every respect; but the public taste has changed with 
regard to them, and they are to be had at about a twelfth of the 
prices originally paid for them. The half-dozen in the Price collec- 
tion represent a very heavy balance on the wrong side in the late 
owner's picture bills. Although the elder Linnell’s landscapes do not 
invariably maintain a high level, their general advance in public esti- 
mation naturally synchronises with an enhanced value. Mr. Price 
possessed six works by this artist, and if the sums paid by him and 
received by his executors were placed side by side, the balance would 
more than justify his wisdom in purchasing them. For instance, 
‘The Timber Waggon,’ which in 1880 sold for 850 guineas, in 1892 
realised 3,100 guineas. 

The pictures by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, of which a dozen occurred 
in the Leyland sale, 1892, have probably reached their high-water 
mark in the way of prices, Only two, ‘ Veronica Veronese ’ and ‘The 
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Blessed Damozel,’ reached four figures—1,000 guineas and 980 
guineas respectively—whilst the well-known panel ‘The Loving 
Cup’ sold for 820 guineas. But the vagaries of fashion are strange 
and unaccountable, and the time may come when the distinctly genre 
works of Rossetti will prove a veritable gold mine to those who have 
speculated more or less heavily in this extremely hazardous com- 
modity. 

No feature in the history of picture sales is more remarkable 
than that which deals with the past and present prices of the best 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds and his great rival George Romney. 
Indeed, the pictures of these two masters may be regarded as having 
formed the sensation of the past season. During the first quarter after 
the death of both artists some of their most successful portraits real- 
ised at auction considerably less than 1001., and so far as Romney is 
concerned 20/. was regarded as quite an extravagant price to pay at 
auction. At the sale of the late Miss Romney’s effects in May last a 
portrait of Mrs. Tickell (Miss Linley) sold for 1,150 guineas—at the 
artist’s sale in 1807 it was bought in for four guineas; a portrait of 
Mrs. Billington as St. Cecilia realised 900 guineas, its former price 
being eight and a half guineas; a portrait of Mrs. Inchbald, the 
authoress, 950 guineas; and of James Thomas Paine, 800 guineas. 
Among the pictures of the Duchess of Montrose sold at Christie’s in 
July last there were three Romneys, the finest of which was a 
portrait of Lady Hamilton as ‘ Ariadne,’ which was knocked down for 
450 guineas. The portrait of Mrs. Thornhill, still more recently 
sold, reached 1,150 guineas. When it is remembered that Romney 
rarely received as much as 1001. even for a whole-length portrait, the 
high prices which have recently been paid for some of his pictures 
may well astonish us. The same remark applies with even greater 
force to Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose portrait of Lady Betty Delmé 
(and children) sold in July last for 11,000 guineas, the highest price 
ever paid for a picture at auction in this country. On the same day 
the portrait of the Hon. Miss Monckton sold for 7,500 guineas, but it 
had been slightly varnished, but in all other respects the two pictures 
were in the finest possible condition, and came direct from the 
families for whom they were painted. These are, of course, essen- 
tially ‘fancy’ prices, which can only be‘expected for the very finest 
pictures in an absolutely perfect condition. As an instance of the 
greatly enhanced value of even moderately good examples of this 
master, it may be mentioned that the portrait of Mrs. Mathew, the 
patroness of art, painted in 1777, which sold in 1876 for 900 guineas, 
realised in the Duchess of Montrose’s sale 4,400 guineas. 


W. Roserts. 
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IS OUR RACE DEGENERATING ? 


Wuat evidence is there of the serious declension of the standard of 
our race? What are the proofs that our downward course has begun, 
and that within a measurable distance of time we shall become, as a 
nation, an effete nonentity in the world? Where are the facts and 
figures to show that the high-pressure conditions of life in the present 
century are so exacting that the race must deteriorate in consequence, 
and that a healthy life is incompatible with the all-pervading 
struggle for existence? These are some of the questions which pre- 
sent themselves for solution at the present moment when such dire 
and mournful prognostications of inevitable degeneracy are being 
brought forward. At the outset I may as well confess that I am not 
one of those who believe in the decadence of our species, and for the 
simple reason that I cannot find anything to support the theory. Of 
course it must be admitted that the conditions of present-day life 
among civilised nations are not precisely those which can conduce to 
a high standard of health, but doubtful is it, indeed, whether they 
lead to any deterioration of race which calls either for misgiving or 
alarm. Nature is always apt at adapting herself to circumstances, 
and it is quite reasonable to suppose that, whatever calls may be made 
upon her resources, so far as man is concerned, in the altered circum- 
stances of his existence, she can, as the past has shown, prove herself 
equal to the occasion. But if, for argument’s sake, it be admitted 
that the circumstances of present-day life have made their mark upon 
the race, observation, experience, and scientific evidence, on the other 
hand, all plainly testify that a change in form does not necessarily 
imply a decadence of species. Is the dawn of the twentieth century 
bringing with it new diseases, new complications of existing maladies, 
new varieties of physical suffering, as the result of the exacting con- 
ditions of the present struggle for existence? The answer to this 
question must be emphatically in the negative. There is no evidence 
to show that the normal life of any individual organ of the body in 
which organic disease most commonly occurs is shorter now than 
the records would indicate was the case in earlier days. Here is 
precisely the point which disposes of the gloomy prognostications 
Vor, XXXVI—No. 210 301 xX 
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regarding the decadence ofthe race. It must be conceded that, if the 
organs of the body can bear the strain of present-day life, without 
prematurely becoming the seat of organic mischief, not much harm 
can accrue. In this connection, however, it should be clearly under- 
stood;that hysteria, hypochondria, and neurasthenia, in respect to 
the alleged increase of which so much stress has been laid, do not 
belong to the category of organic affections. The same may be said 
also of what is known as ‘nervousness.’ All these latter forms of 
human ills are merely disorders of ‘ function ’—perversions, so to speak, 
of nerve power arising from different causes and it is almost true to 
say that perhaps the last thing that they indicate is the presence of 
organic disease, to which their origin could be attributed. There is 
no pathological condition, for example, associated with ‘ nervousness’ 
—so called. As often as not this psychical disorder is an inherited 
one, a fact which is commonly illustrated in certain families. When 
acquired it tends to be only of temporary duration, and can be re- 
covered from. Moreover, so far as the neural pathologist is concerned, 
persons who are accustomed to describe themselves as ‘horribly 
nervous’ may rest assured that, even in the transcendental contin- 
gency of a sudden and fatal collapse occurring in the midst of this 
‘horribly nervous’ condition, their nervous systems would be found 
to be absolutely healthy. ‘ Nervousness,’ perhaps, is largely the 
result of habit. But in all cases it may be said to be harmless— 
harmless, that is to say, in the sense of not provoking the develop- 
ment of organic disease. Discomforting it may be to the individual 
who suffers from it ; but whether the increase, as it is alleged, of 
‘nervousness, hysteria, hypochondria, and neurasthenia should be 
taken as indicating the advent of the decadence of the human species, 
and regarded as worthy of being made the basis of a profound pessi- 
mistic doctrine, is, at all events in the present day, open to most 
serious doubts. 

But I now propose to point to evidence of a tangible nature which 
would tend to show that our race cannot be suffering much, as yet, 
from the effects of advanced civilisation. 

First, it is to be noticed that, whatever harmful influences the 
high speed of life may have upon the English nation, an ordinary 
Englishman always appears to have sufficient energy with which to 
seek active amusement. Indeed, it may be said that the saving of 
the nation is the enormous fund of reserve energy in the people. 
Everywhere is the presence of this energy displayed. On every fine 
Saturday afternoon throughout the year the amount of human force 
which is liberated in England, in pursuit of the national games, 
would be a distinct revelation were it possible to estimate it. From 
factories, workshops, shops, and offices are poured out millions of 
young men bent upon spending their half-holiday in the indulgement 
of their favourite pastime. Where is there a nation whose men and 
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women devote themselves so largely to out-of-door pursuits as is the 
case in England? So far as London is concerned, let any one anxious 
for practical proof of this fact pay a visit on any fine Saturday after- 
noon in summer to one of the parks where cricket is permitted to be 
played. The sight which will meet the eye of the spectator will not 
be one which will quickly fade from his mind. Literally speaking, 
every available inch of ground is utilised for a ‘pitch.’ The kaleido- 
scopic appearance of the scene almost baffles description. There is 
literally one maze of cricket-bats, wickets, and balls! The laughter 
and the shouts ; the running to and fro of the players; the ever- 
familiar sound, incessantly recurring, made by the bat when the 
ball is hit, endow the whole scene with an infective cheerful- 
ness which is seen to be reflected upon the faces of all concerned. 
The whole life and soul of the players is absolutely concentrated upon 
the game. Then the excitement of the contests; and the enthusiasm 
and good feeling displayed when the victorious side calls for a cheer for 
the vanquished—these, again, are features to be noticed by the obser- 
vant spectator. To make, however, the description complete, perhaps 
it should be mentioned that at each end of every pitch there is always a 
solemn person, who, like the usher in the Dream of Eugene Aram, 
stands melancholy alone. That person is the umpire. He seems 
to realise that, apart from the pressing and responsible duties which 
he is called upon to discharge, he is in constant peril of being made 
the target of the batsmen of adjoining pitches. Being necessarily 
almost stationary, he cannot attend to his duties and at the same 
time keep a sharp look-out for balls often passing in rapid flights in 
close proximity to himself. Clearly his position is a most unenviable 
one. He is compelled nevertheless to be at his post, and however 
much he may appear to show that the relief would be great to him 
were some one to take his place, it is evident that he has determined 
unflinchingly to disregard the discomforts of his situation. 

But I do not pretend to say that the young manhood with which 
the London parks are crowded on Saturday afternoons is that of 
which a nation would have reason to feel particularly proud, so far, 
at all events, as appearances go. On the contrary, perhaps, a foreign 
visitor desirous of seeing what English young manhood was should 
not be persuaded to go to the London parks for this purpose. If, 
however, he happened to do so, quite possibly his opinion would be 
scarcely complimentary to those whom it concerned. Undeniably, 
it is a fact that the youths and young men who congregate on these 
occasions do not belong to those classes in which robustness, good 
physique, and manly presence are distinguishing features of the 
male community. For the most part, the former are the typical pro- 
ducts of an urban existence, as is foreshadowed in their pale faces, 
their lack of muscularity, and their generally undeveloped condition. 
It is not, however, needful to discuss here the causes which lead to 
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these results; for they are many and various. Nevertheless, it may 
be observed that the spectator is from time to time forcibly reminded 
by the evidence before him that among these causes underfeeding 
should be included. But, after all, the absence of ‘ showiness,’ so to 
speak, to be noticed among the cricket-players in the parks is not a 
serious matter. Indeed, the wonder is that in the unattractive-look- 
ing examples of manhood so much evidence of stability and sound 
qualities should be displayed. In some instances the spectator could 
not fail to be puzzled at the exhibition of energy, alertness, and 
activity with which he was confronted. The natural question which 
rises at once to his mind is, whence can all these good qualities come 
in youths who appear to be underfed, delicate, and physically deficient? 
Presumably the answer to this question is that it is the national 
characteristic of an Englishman to generate energy and to dispose 
of it even under the least favourable circumstances. At all events, 
however this may be, it is certain that, despite their present appear- 
ance, such youths are none the less good examples of Englishmen 
who under more satisfactory conditions of life could be readily con- 
verted into good examples of manhood. Experience has commonly 
shown that out of the most decrepid, so to speak, London Arab a 
man worthy of his country can be evolved. 

In addition, however, to the eager crowd of cricketers, happy in 
the utilisation of their reserve energy, there are other evidences of 
similar eagerness to accomplish the same purpose in view. If the 
park happens to contain an ornamental piece of water, with boats to 
hire, there is a busy throng to be seen propelling the small boats 
along on its surface, and taking their exercise and panei though, 
perhaps, in a less exacting kind of way. 

In brief, then, that which is true of one park in the metropolis is 
true of all the parks in which games are permitted to be played, and 
what is true of the Metropolitan area is also true, though, of course, 
to a greater extent, of the whole of England. Then what a safety-valve 
for reserve energy is cycling —a pastime, needless to say, which numbers 
thousands and thousands among its devotees. Still, after mention 
has been made of these, there remain lawn tennis, volunteering, and 
golf. Probably these examples are sufficient to show how great is 
the instinct of English people to indulge in healthy, manly exercise 
whenever the opportunity offers. Do any of these facts point to the 
alleged impending or commencing decadence of the race? Do they 
contain any data which could be held to lend colour to any such 
theory ? Clearly it is impossible to admit that this can be the case, 
more especially since it must be conceded that the evidences of out- 
of-door activity are not merely to be met with in connection with 
one class only, but, on the contrary, throughout every community in 
the kingdom, it is only true to say that the same activity prevails. 
Thus one conclusion to be drawn from this condition of things is that 
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asedentary life cannot be very harmful to an Englishman. The more 
indoor his existence is, the greater becomes his determination to 
indulge in out-of-door pursuits, when time and opportunity permit. 
To use a hackneyed expression, ‘He is built that way,’ and so it 
happens that his natural disposition, provided, of course, that he 
suffers from no organic disease, is bound to assert itself. 

But here let us view the subject from another standpoint. We 
are told that the whole race is degenerating owing to the exacting 
conditions of nineteenth-century existence, and care is taken to show 
that there is nothing very surprising in this, on the grounds that, after 
all, the decadence of the English race would merely be a case of his- 
tory repeating itself. History, we are continually being reminded, 
may always be expected to repeat itself in regard to the prosperity 
and decline of nations. Before, however, anything more is said on 
this subject, we can anticipate what is coming from those who argue 
in this fashion. The continuation of the dismal argument is always 
made noticeable by the remark, ‘ Look at the Romans!’ Most per- 
sons have been requested so often to ‘ look at the Romans’ from this 
point of view, that probably the pastime has ceased to afford them 
any attraction. But if we do ‘look. at the Romans’—what do we 
find? The Romans, at one time of course, were the greatest nation 
in the world, and the mournful incidents associated with their decline 
and fall from the giddy altitude of prosperity to which they had 
raised themselves have ever since been made to do duty as a warning 
of the fate which is in store for those nations which have had the 
temerity to try and emulate their example. That the Romans were 
a great nation no one can dispute; truly, in many respects they 
were far ahead of their time. Their civilisation, again, was beyond 
even the times which followed them. Nevertheless, they were still 
barbarians ; with all their pristine civilisation they were nothing more 
than the exponents of democratical licentiousness and oligarchical 
tyranny. Their prosperity became so great that they simply laid 
themselves out to enjoy it. Luxury ultimately became the god whom 
they worshipped, and it is impossible to read the descriptive 
accounts of the manners and times of the Roman nation without 
being impressed with the success of the efforts of the people to reduce 
luxury and its associated demoralising tendencies to the condition of 
a fine art. 

Without pursuing further the course of events which has led to 
the Roman nation being that whose fortune and misfortune have 
excited the most discussion in the world’s history, it may suffice to 
say that those conditions which contributed to the effacement of 
their prosperity the world is not likely to see repeated in the history 
of any other nation. Clearly the time has long passed when luxury 
will ever be the determining feature of a nation’s downfall. Presu- 
mably the Romans, having made all their conquests, had nothing 
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more to do than to sit down and enjoy the effects of them. Compe- 
tition, so to speak, was at an end; and I suppose it is correct to say 
that there was nothing left to stimulate them to maintain their 
supremacy. But nowadays how vast is the difference! Contrast 
the order of things which obtained in the days of the Romans with 
the armed peace maintained among the great nations of the world 
during the present day. All this goes to show that no parallel can 
be dravn between the prosperity and ultimate fate of the ancient 
Romans and the precedent which their fate established so far as suc- 
ceeding nations are concerned. Before the decline and fall of a suc- 
cessful nation can begin, we must first understand what is meant by 
the ‘ zenith’ of its prosperity, from which the downward process is 
always believed to take its origin. Has England, for example, 
reached the summit of its prosperity and power? If so, can we define 
what that happy condition is? These are questions the answer to 
which do not come within the scope of this article; nevertheless, it 
muat be conceded that the re-suggestion of them at the present 
juncture opens out a wide field for interesting speculation and 
inquiry. 

Among the safeguards which are concerned in maintaining, as I 
believe, the stability of our race must be included, I think, the much- 
abused English climate. Whence comes the natural-born restless 
energy of the inhabitants of these islands if it has not been bred by 
the climate with which Great Britain has been endowed? Sea-girt 
as our land is, and lying within the so-called temperate zone, where 
cold predominates over heat, the heat never reaching beyond a com- 
fortable degree unless something phenomenal occurs, everything in 
this respect is favourable to the development of those physical 
qualities of the nation which result in the production of energy. But, 
small even as the geographical area of these islands is, differences in 
this particular may be observed among the people. For example, to 
what else can be attributed the ‘ pushing’ characteristics of a Scotch- 
man, if not to the almost inexhaustible energy inherently bred in 
him by the stimulating, health-giving effects of the magnificent air 
of the country? Again, observation shows that Englishmen hailing 
from the Northern counties are accustomed to display, as a rule, more 
energy than those who are born in the Southern counties. Lastly, 
if an example were wanted for the purpose of showing how an 
Englishman’s natural energy may be lost as the result: of climatic 
influence, reference need only be made to those of our own country- 
men who are generally known as Anglo-Indians. An Anglo-Indian, 
so to speak, has acquired a natural history of his own, which, as ex- 
perience shows, plainly distinguishes him on his returnto England. His 
movements are always leisurely. Whether for better or for worse, so 
far as his residence in England is concerned, he has lost the power of 
hurrying himself. Incidentally, too, it may be mentioned that beer 
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has no longer any attraction for him as an ordinary beverage, while 
cold water in any form is an abomination. He delights in warm 
clothing, even when the weather is hot for England, and his complaints 
when the cold weather comes are quite natural, if they are not com- 
plimentary to the climate. But the explanation of this, so to express 
it, acquired natural history of an Anglo-Indian is not difficult to 
understand. The habit of slow movements acquired in India, as the 
result of the tropical and enervating heat, is simply continued here, 
and in these and other matters instinct has taught him what he must 
do and what he cannot do when he returns, after a long absence in a 
tropical country, to the land of his birth. 

Hitherto my remarks have been mainly intended to apply to the 
sterner sex of our own race, and I have attempted to show that, despite 
the conditions of life of the present century, there are reasons which 
justify us in refusing to become pessimists. The inference to be 
drawn, therefore, is that there are no sufficient grounds for anxiety, 
so far as the maintenance of the racial integrity of the male sex is 
concerned, and the next question which obtrudes itself in this con- 
nection is—How is it with the women of these islands? This, it must 
be confessed, is a congenial topic for discussion. To anticipate, 
however, the question may be asked—Where in the whole world are 
there to be found more perfect examples of womanhood than are to 
be found in England? Englishmen who hold that their country- 
women are the best in the world in physique and comeliness 
need not be afraid of being accused of insular pride or national 
prejudice. Common experience shows that this opinion is shared by 
many who arenot Englishmen. But the attractiveness of a discussion 
upon a subject of this nature has been proved upon more than one 
occasion. Perhaps I may be excused for mentioning one with which 
Thad something to do. In the editorial columns of the Medical 
Press and Circular, some three or four years ago, I wrote the follow- 


ing paragraph : 


Tue PuHysiqvE oF ANGLO-Saxon GIRLs. 


Few things are more noticeable at assemblies in these islands of ‘ fair women and 
brave men,’ as the poet says, than the improving physique of the Anglo-Saxon 
girls. No matter which class is made the subject of inquiry in this regard, the 
same feature seems to prevail throughout. If Lord’s Cricket-ground, for example, 
be visited at the time of a great gathering of the aristocracy, as on the occasion 
of the annual contest between Oxford and Cambridge, or the struggle between 
Eton and Harrow, the one thing that cannot fail to attract attention is the re- 
markable predominance of tall and divinely fair girls who are to be seen gracefully 
strolling over the ground during the intervals between the innings, Then if 
the scene be changed, and the observer make his way into the ballroom of middle- 
class persons, the same prevailing tallness of the fair dancers will again meet his 
gaze. Thus abundant evidence is forthcoming that this is by no means an isolated 
feature of the maidens of the United Kingdom, but on the contrary that it prevails 
throughout all classes. Judging, however, from the prominence to which it seems 
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to have attained during recent years, there is quite the possibility that it will 
develop in time into a racial characteristic. The women of ancient Lacedzemon, we 
are told, were specially instructed to ‘ put on’ as much muscle and as little cloth- 
ing as possible. Each of these instructions, however, was given, so to speak, as a 
matter of business, in view of the warlike virtues which were required to be 
fostered by the race. But England is not Sparta, and the tallness and good 
physique of English girls are features which are not wooed as the result, say, of 
commands from the Secretary of State for the War Department, but are presum- 
ably the outcome of healthful exercise, indulged in for the sake of amusement. 
Thus lawn tennis and other out-of-door games in this country are probably 
producing an effect upon our race which could scarcely have been anticipated. 


No one could have possibly predicted the long journey which lay 
before this simple paragraph before it was finally laid to rest, so far 
as newspaper readers were concerned. On the day of publication of 
the Medical Press and Cireular it wes quoted in a London morning 
journal, and from these starting points it began its rounds. From 
the London morning and evening press it passed into the columns of 
the morning press in the provinces. Then it scampered through the 
weekly provincial papers, turned up in Irish journals, found its way 
into Scotch newspapers, and crossed the seas to India, In the course 
of time newspaper cuttings arrived showing its appearance in a Mel- 
bourne journal, as well as in a newspaper published in Toronto. 
Where else this perfectly unassuming reflection upon an interesting 
topic showed itself it is not possible for me to say. In many English 
journals it became the subject of a leading article, and two days after 
its quotation by the morning journal referred to, the latter treated its 
readers to an article so refreshing in character, so descriptive in 
detail, so full of the enthusiasm of what English girl- and woman- 
hood is, that perhaps I may be excused for reproducing here a portion 
of the article in question : 

The general run of young women [says the writer] look upon life as an agree- 
able opportunity for doing, thinking, and enjoying things pleasant. Children are 
clad much more warmly and discriminatingly than in olden days ; and the girls get 
the undivided and unqualified advantage of this better treatment. When they have 
left the nursery, the same improvement in training is manifest. They walk more, 
ride more, drive more, play games they never used to play, and have many faculties 
aroused and exercised in them that were wont to lie dormant and unused. The 
consequence is that the English girls of this generation are not only a lovely, but a 
splendid race; and there would be fewer exceptions to what is fast becoming a 
manifest rule were it not that some of them ‘fill up the margin’ and draw too 
heavily on their splendid resources. The world contains no more delightful or ex- 
hilarating sight than the West End streets of London on a fine morning in winter. 
Hundreds and hundreds of fair, blond, splendidly developed young creatures pass 
by wreathed in smiles, often on the very verge of hearty laughter, fancy free, con- 
scious of the sense of full-blooded existence, admirable in gait, fresh as the dawn, 
overflowing with spirits and fun, the comely and robust mothers of the future race 
of Englishmen. 


Nothing could be more attractive than the picture painted in 
these words, and still the reality of it cannot be disputed. The ex- 
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perience depicted by this writer will be probably recalled by many 
another person, to whom a similar experience has occurred. But 
why was it that a perfectly ordinary paragraph in a medical journal 
should have been disseminated throughout the newspaper press in 
this fashion? Was it a statement of fact in support of which 
statistics were added? By no means. Could it be said to be 
descriptive of a truth to which all would at once be prepared to 
testify? In a general sense, perhaps, no—and yet it suggested a 
line of thought and hinted at possibilities in connection with a 
subject in which no one bearing the name of an Englishman could 
fail to find some attraction. Quite possibly, then, we have here the 
explanation of the somewhat remarkable extent to which it was 
brought within the purview of newspaper readers. But in the 
editorial comments which it evoked amongst those journals which 
dealt with it editorially the interesting point was that, almost with- 
out exception, the writers expressed views concurrently with those 
contained in the paragraph. The London morning journal already 
alluded to, for example, propounded its conviction that the fact was 
indubitable that Englishwomen are getting taller and are of better 
physique than formerly, and asserted that we should have reason for 
astonishment if this were otherwise, adding that 


During the past thirty years everything which concerns the health of the popu- 
lation from the cradle—and indeed before the cradle—to the grave has been attended 
to, with a care, a knowledge, and an anxiety utterly unknown to the homes, the 
doctors, the nurses and the kitchens of the past. It stands to reason that women, 
and especially those of the comfortable classes, have profited by it more than men. 
For while men nearly always use their powers as fast and as vigorously as they ac- 
quire them, and oftentimes faster, and too recklessly, the strength that by good food, 
expert hygiene, more fresh air and more physical exercise has been added to girls, 
bas been stored up, and at any rate not wasted. 


With respect to most of these remarks general agreement will be 
felt. No demonstration is needed to show that men are always at a 
disadvantage in comparison with women, so far, indeed, as the demands 
which life makes upon them are concerned; and it may be that 
Nature, fully alive to her interests, has so arranged that more male 
than female children shall be born in order to counteract in some 
degree the disproportion in numbers which exists between the two 
sexes, Although the male birth rate is always in excess of the female 
one, nevertheless it is a matter of common knowledge that women, to 
@ large extent, outnumber men in the world’s population. 

But this question of the supposed advancing degeneracy of the 
civilised races of mankind is by no means a newone. Indeed, inquiry 
reveals that a great deal has been written on the subject; its litera- 
ture is very much larger than any one, unacquainted with the facts, 
could possibly imagine. Moreover, a detail of some significance is, 
that the theme is brought forward for discussion at recurring 
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intervals; apparently it has a remarkable fascination for certain 
persons, and consequently we are accustomed to see it discussed with 
almost. the same regularity as the sea serpent, the prophecies of the 
coming of the end of the world, and other debated subjects about 
which brave efforts are so frequently made to say something new. 

Conceivably the explanation of the fact that the civilised races of 
mankind are not ‘ falling to pieces’ in physique in consequence of the 
severe high-pressure conditions of life is to be found in the pheno- 
menal improvement which has been effected in the sanitary, hygienic, 
and perhaps social, environments of the people. Obviously that 
which conduces to human health must also conduce to human energy, 
and out of the human machine which is in a good state of ‘order’ 
more work may be expected than out of one the surroundings of 
which are not favourable to the development of its best features, 
Thus it would appear that nowadays a great deal more is possible 
to be accomplished with human energy than was the case in earlier 
times, because a great deal more of human energy is generated. 
This result must undeniably be attributed to the beneficent 
health laws of civilised countries, and to the diminution of causes 
tending to destroy human life. In some respects the struggle for 
existence in the present day is not unlike a continuous struggle 
to‘ break the record.’ We see this struggle most aptly illustrated in 
the sporting and athletic life of the nation. A man, for example, 
rides a hundred miles on a bicycle, and accomplishes the distance 
within a certain period. For the time being he is a hero ; he becomes 
famous, and his feat is made the subject of general public comment. 
No sooner, however, is this the case than other bicycle riders seek to 
eclipse his record. A process of training for the great event is at 
once entered upon by the would-be rival competitors, and within no 
distant time the result is that another record is established, the 
original one having been far surpassed. But what is true of the athletic 
and sporting communities in this respect is also true of those whose 
energies are concentrated upon the business concerns of life. It is 
the general levelling upwards which has followed as the corollary of 
the successful and successive ‘breaking of the records’ in business 
which has led to the struggle for existence being so acute. In this 
connection it may be observed that, in the opinion of some, the bene- 
ficent public health laws are by no means an unmixed blessing. 
To a large extent it is held that they must conduce to the leavening 
of the population with innumerable delicate persons, who under less 
favourable conditions would not have survived their childhood. 

But. the answer to this argument obviously is that the same 
health laws which improved the delicate individuals of the race 
must distinctly be operative in rendering more stable the health of 
those who are already strong, while the saved lives merely take the 
place of the others in the physically lowest class. It may be, indeed, 
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safely assumed that the saved lives are by no means necessarily 
inferior to those whose place they have taken, despite the fact that 
the latter have been raised to a higher health platform by the same 
measures which have Jed to the production of so much good through- 
out every class in the community. But, as in all competitions, so 
in the competition of life, there are, those who win, and those who 
lose, those who are always foremost, and those who lag behind; and 
it is among those who have no capacity for breaking records, and 
whose physical and mental powers cannot respond to the great 
process of levelling upwards which is one of the prominent features 
of the age, that the struggle for existence is the greatest. 

I now propose briefly to discuss what has been defined as ‘a ~ 
natural classification’ of the causes of degeneracy among civilised 
nations. The classification is one drawn up by the late Dr. More} 
of Paris, who wrote a book, published in 1857, containing no less 
than 700 pages, which he described as A Treatise on the Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral Degenerations of the Human Race, and wpon 
the Causes which produce these morbid varieties. The causes of de- 
generacy he arranged as follows : 

1. Degeneracy from toxemia, as from the use of alcoholic fluids, opium, 
hashisch, tobacco, &c., from the effects of such mineral agents as lead, mercury, 
arsenic, phosphorus, &c., and from the employment of poisonous vegetable 
material, like diseased rye, maize, Xc. 

2. Degeneracy from the influence of malaria, from peculiarities of geological 
formation, soil, &c.; as the effects of certain plagues and pestilences now and then 
afflicting humanity, profoundly influencing the system. 

3. Degeneracy from the effects of ‘the great town system,’ whose chief elements 
are unhealthy situation, noxious local and general atmosphere, insufficient and 
improper nourishment, deleterious avocations, moral and social misery, wretched- 
ness and crime. 

4. Degeneracy from fundamental morbid states, either congenital or acquired, 
as witnessed in imperfect cerebral development, deaf mutism, and blindness, the 
tuberculous and other diatheses, 

5. Degeneracy from mixed causes, and some special ones not included in the 
above, 


The author further concludes, from a careful study of the effects 
of the above-mentioned causes, that ‘ the most active causes of degene- 
racy of the human race are those which, directly and repeatedly 
influencing the brain, give rise to special conditions, periodically 
placing those who are addicted to the use of an intoxicating agent 
under the conditions of temporary insanity.’ It is scarcely needful 
here to discuss. seriatim the several clauses in this classification. 
Indeed the answer to three or four at least would be self-evident to 
the great majority of persons. For example, one cannot feel that 
the inclusion of such causes as diseased rye or maize and the effects 
of lead, mercury, and tobacco, among those which are concerned in the 
deterioration of civilised races, adds much to the strength of the 
author’s case. So far as unhealthy trades in England are productive 
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of harm to the workers, legislation always intervenes in order to 
minimise the harmful effects as much as possible. A good deal of 
imagination, therefore, is required to believe that any racial 
deterioration can occur as the result of causes of this description ; and 
with respect to tobacco smoking there are absolutely no data to show 
that this habit is deleterious, unless the smoker immoderately indulges, 
and begins to suffer from the toxic effects of the narcotic. The 
symptoms of over-indulgence in smoking are more or less clearly de- 
fined. They may be caused in one of two ways: in the upper classes 
by smoking too much; in the lower by smoking too strong tobacco, 
as, for example, shag. The toxic effects of tobacco among the lower 
classes are comparatively not infrequent. The form which the poison- 
ing takes is that known toophthalmic surgeons as ‘Tobacco amblyopia.’ 
The men come to the hospitals complaining of loss of sight. 
Commonly they are found to be bootmakers, or those to whom the 
opportunity occurs of smoking while they are at work. In most 
cases there is a serious failure of vision. Associated with this is the 
loss of perception for the colours red and green, which is confined to 
the central part of the retina. The diagnosis, however, having been 
made, the treatment is easy enough. Practically this resolves itself 
into the emphatic prohibition of all smoking. It is always best to 
give the patients instructions to burn their pipes. As long as an 
old ‘trusty friend’ is permitted to lie on the mantelpiece or any- 
where within sight and reach, the temptation becomes almost 
irresistible to disobey orders, and in the luxury of renewing a valued 
companionship to forget the strict injunctions against indulging in 
the habit which had been laid down. Almost invariably in these 
cases over-indulgence is found to consist in smoking half an ounce of 
shag daily—that is to say, when the surgeon asks the patient ‘ How 
much do you smoke?’ it is seldom that any other answer is given 
than that of ‘ About half an ounce of shag a day.’ The constancy of 
this reply is really remarkable. ‘Tobacco amblyopia’ is almost 
unknown in connection with any other form of tobacco than that 
which is called ‘shag.’ In addition to the amblyopia the patients 
are distinctly affected with ‘tobacco tremors;’ their hands are 
shaky ; they are more or less nervous, and they complain of loss of 
appetite. Their complexions, moreover, are in that condition which 
may be described as ‘ muddy,’ and there is a characteristic expression 
of listlessness in their eyes. But what are the results of the treat- 
ment? In most cases the surgeon may speak hopefully of the 
recovery of vision; provided that the patient absolutely ceases to 
smoke, and certain treatment be applied, some improvement will 
begin to take place in the course of a fortnight. Always very 
gradually, but generally speaking surely, the improvement progresses, 
until at the end of some weeks the lost sight is nearly quite 
regained. Most commonly, however, the surgeon never sees the 
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end of the cases; generally speaking, as soon as the patient finds 
that his sight is sufficiently improved to enable him to attend to his 
work, he ceases to come to the hospital, and the subsequent record of 
his progress is thus lost to the surgeon. 

Perhaps the most important clause in the classification above 
quoted is that which refers to the evils of the so-called ‘ great town 
system.’ But the mention of this subject introduces a most inter- 
esting fact. It has been repeatedly pointed out, and universally 
accepted as a truism, that the herding together of large communities 
of people in towns is associated with the worst effects upon the health 
of the population. In support of this statement statistics show that 
there is a marked difference between the urban and the rural death 
rates ; in other words, the former is distinctly higher than the latter. 
The point, however, to be inquired into in this connection is, can it 
be asserted that the higher mortality of town districts is necessarily 
associated with racial deterioration? Is it true that the effects of 
the ‘ great town system’ are to cause deterioration of the race, as the 
result of which a high mortality follows? Probably a good many 
persons, without reflection, would be prepared to answer affirmatively 
to these questions ; nevertheless there are undisputed facts on record 
which practically prove the contrary. The following is an extract 
from the Report of the Anthropometric Committee of the British 
Association which will be found in the volume of the Proceedings of 
the Association published in the year 1883 : 
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Few statistics are in existence which help to throw light on this subject. - Itis 
generally believed that the population in the manufacturing towns of the North of 
England is rapidly degenerating, but a comparison of the measurements of stature 
and weight given in the Report of the Factory Commissioners of 1833, and in the 
Report to the Local Government Board on ‘Changes in Hours and Ages of 
Employment of Children and Young Persons in Textile Factories,’ 1873, shows 
that this is not the case. On the contrary,an examination of Table xxiv., showing 
these measurements, indicates a slight but uniform increase in stature, and a very 
large increase in weight, at corresponding ages. The increase in weight amounted 
to a whole year’s gain, and a child of nine years of age in 1873 weighed as much 
as one of-ten years in 1833, one of ten as much as one of eleven, and one of 
eleven as much as one of twelve years in the two periods respectively. 


















In discussing the various questions which have arisen in connection 
with the subject of this article, I have freely to admit that I started 
with the conviction that there was ample latitude for the expression 
of an optimistic opinion. To what extent, however, the remarks 
contained in the foregoing pages have justified the assumption of 
this attitude, it is not for me to say. 

Nevertheless most persons will concede that it is an easier thing 
to ‘ pull down ’ than ‘ to build up,’ to say that the race is degenerating 
than to prove the contrary, to condemn wholesale the exacting con- 
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ditions of nineteenth century existence than to point to those redeem- 

‘ing features by which the harm associated with those conditions is nul- 
lified. Clearly the difficulty in the case is the absence of statistical 
evidence. It is, however, eminently satisfactory to noie that in, 
perhaps, the only instance in which a trustworthy statistical inquiry 
has been undertaken, the results are such as to accord with the view 
that no racial deterioration is in progress. In time it may be that 
more figures will be forthcoming to testify to this fact, but mean- 
while it is obvious that the discussions on this subject must to a large 
extent be based upon mere speculation. As long as this continues 
to be the case, there are certain to be from time to time alarmist 
notes sounded, and the dissemination of adverse opinions respecting 
the maintenance of the integrity of the race. Consolation, however, 
under these circumstances, may be derived from the reflection that, 
so far, no irrefragable figures have been produced tending to establish 
the fact that, as a race, our downward course has begun. 


HucH Percy Dunn. 





DELPHIC HYMN TO APOLLO (x.c. 280) 


DONE INTO ENGLISH 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


[Among the treasures unearthed by the French archeologists who are excavating 
on the site of Delphi, the most interesting are the fourteen marble fragments on 
which are inscribed portions of hymns to the Delphic Apollo with the musical nota- 
tion, denoted by Greek letters in various positions, sometimes tilted and sometimes 
turned upside down, according to the scheme transmitted to us by Alypius. The 
two longest of these fragments (of which the text is edited by M. Weil and the 
musical notation interpreted by M. Théodore Reinach, with certain missing notes 
conjecturally restored by Mr. H. P. Allen) are rendered in the following lines.] 


TueE, the son of God most high, 
Famed for harping song, will I 

Proclaim, and the deathless oracular word 

From the snow-topped rock that we gaze on heard, 
Counsels of thy glorious giving 
Manifest for all men living, 

How thou madest the tripod of prophecy thine 

Which the wrath of the dragon kept guard on, a shrine 
Voiceless till thy shafts could smite 
All his live coiled glittering might. 


° 
~ 


Ye that hold of right alone © 
All deep woods on Helicon, 
Fair daughters of thunder-girt God, with your bright 
White arms uplift as to lighten the light, 
Come to chant your brother’s praise, 


Gold-haired Pheebus, loud in lays, 
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Even his, who afar up the twin-topped seat 
Of the rock Parnassian whereon we meet 
Risen with glorious Delphic maids 
Seek the soft spring-sweetened shades 
Castalian, fain of the Delphian peak 
Prophetic, sublime as the feet that seek. 
Glorious Athens, highest of state, 
Come, with praise and prayer elate, 
O thou that art queen of the plain unscarred 
That the warrior Tritonid hath alway in guard, 
Where on many a sacred shrine 
Young bulls’ thigh-bones burn and shine 
As the god that is fire overtakes them, and fast 
The smoke of Arabia to heavenward is cast, 
Scattering wide its balm: and shrill 
Now with nimble notes that thrill 
The flute strikes up for the song, and the harp of gold 
Strikes up to the song sweet answer: and all behold, 
All, aswarm as bees, give ear, 


Who by birth hold Athens dear. 


The Editor of Taz Nineteenta Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





